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BALAAM OF PETAOR, SOOTHSAYER 
AND %ROPSET. 


—_—— 


BY REV. RB. M. HATFIELD. 


‘Wuar a jat,le of inconsistencies this son of B2or 
was! Frov, his home among the mountains of Mes- 
opetemia, fis fame for skill in augury and in the arts 
of divipatioa had spread far and wide among the 
surrovAding nations. When the children of Israel 
commenced their march through the wilderness, they 
were assured that trembling should take hold of the 
mighty men of Moab at their approach. This 
prophecy was fulfilled forty years afterwards, when 
they encamped on the borders of Moab, preparatory 
to their entrance into the land of promise. The inhab- 
itants of the country were terror-stricken, and said 
among themselves, “ Now shall this company lick up 
ali that are round about them, as the ox licketh up 
the grass of the field’? Those who are familiar with 
the manner in which a hungry bullock will “lick up” 
the tender grass of a pasture, will appreciate the 
force of this homely figure. Balak at once cast about 
for means to avert the impending calamity. Too 
cowardly to oppose a bold resistance to the Israelites, 
he determined to employ Balaam to place them under 
a male diction that should dishearten or destroy them. 

It seems to have been known in Moab that the ma- 

gician of Pethor had some knowledge of the God of 
Israel, and this gave him special qualifications for the 
werk in which Balak sought to engage bim. And it 
seems to have been equally well understood that 
Balaam practiced his art for gain, without being 
ecrupulous as to the enterprise he engaged in, so long 
as he was well paid for his services. Acting on this 
persuasion, Balak sent an embassy consis‘ing of the 
elders of Moab, and the princes of Midian, to wait on 
Balaam at his home in Mesopotamia. Taey carried 
with them a princely gift, and were instructed to say 
in the name of their master, ‘‘ Come now, therefore, 
I pray thee, curse me this people * * * forl 
wet that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and he 
whom thou cursest is cursed.” Balaam needed no 
time to consider how such a message should be 
treated. Knowing that the children of Israel were 
the objects of God’s peculiar care and favor, his 
proper course was to drive these men from his pres- 
ence without listening to their proposal for a moment. 
Instead of doing this, he received them in the most 
affable manner, and made them welcome to the hos- 
pitalities of his house. He did this under the pretense 
that ke needed time to learn Jehovah’s will in the 
premises. It is impossible for us to say whether he 
desired or expected any communications from heaven 
on the subject. However this may have been, during 
the night ‘‘God came unto Balaam and said, Thou 
shalt not go with these men; thou shalt not curse the 
people : for they are blessed.’”’ In the morning the 
messengers were dismissed, but in a manner tha‘ 
indicated the prophet’s regret that he could not ac- 
company them. “ The Lord,” said he, “refuseth to 
give me leave to go with you.” The King of Moab 
seems to have known the man he .was dealing wit, 
and to have understood the purport of this apology. 
He did not doubt that the mongrel prophet had his 
price, and that a stronger appeal to his ambition and 
avarice would make all right. He accordingly sent a 
second delegation, more numerous and higher in rank 
than the other, to say, “Let nothing, I pray thes, 
hinder thee from coming unto me; for I will promot2 
thee unto very great honor, and will do whatsoever 
thou sayest unto me: come, therefore, I pray thee, 
curse me this people.’ Balaam’s reply has in it the 
ring of @ true prophet’s voice, and would have done 
no discredit to a man like Moses or Elijah: “If 
Balak would give me his house full of silver and gold, 
I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my God, to 
do jess or more.” 











But before the princes had time to receive this as 
his delyberate and final decision, he adds, “‘/ pray 
you, tarry ye also this night, that I may know wiat 
the Lord will say unto me more.” He had been to'd 
in the most peremptory manner that he must not go 
with the messengers, nor curse the p2ople, and what 
more could he desire to hear? But Balaam belonged 
to the class of men who have eyes and see not—who 
have ears and hear not—or who see and hear every- 
thing through their appetites and interests. While 
the embassadors lingered with Balaam, Jehovah gave 
him a conditional permission to accompany them tothe 
land of Moab. J/ the men came to call him, he might 
go, but he was to utter only such words as God should 
put in his mouth. Without waiting to be called, he 
was astir in the morning with hts ass saddled, all ready, 
and willing to undertake the journey. And he set out 
with the tacit agreement that he would earn the 
proffered bribe by smiting the camp of Israel with a 
consuming curse. Balak had urged him to undertake 
that specific work, and none other. And if he had 
frankly told the messengers that he was under no 
obligations to utter any anathemas against the 
enemies of their country, they would hardly have 
thought his company and services worth the provender 
his ass would eat on the way. This journey was 
undertaken in utter disregard of the will and authority 
of heaven. He had refused te listen to the voice 
of the Lord, and was left to follow the desires of his 
own heart, and to eat the fruit of his doings. “God's 
anger was kindled against him because he went, and 
the angel of the Lord stood in the way for an adver- 
sary against him.” 

In what transpires when he is confronted by 
the angel, we have another exhibition of the 
character of Balaam. When his eyes were 
opened, and he saw that his perverse ways had 
brought him into the very jaws of death, he falls oa 
his face and confesses his sin. “Ihave sinned ;” but 
he immediately adds, “if it displease thee, I will get 
me back again.” This may be pronounced the very 
hight and perfection of impudence. But the madness 
of the prophet has been sufficiently rebuked, and he is 
allowed to proceed. “ Ephraim is joined to idols, let 
him alone.” His first interview with Balak is in keep- 
ing with his conduct ever since the embassadors first 
waited upon him at Pethor. He declares with appa- 
rent sincerity that he can only speak the word that 
God shall put in his mouth, and proceeds almost im- 
mediately to offer sacrifices to Jehovah upon the high 
places of Baal. In spite of his desire to please the 
King of Moab, and secure the rewards of divination, 
an influence comes upon him that constrains him to 
bless and not to curse the people of God. While un- 

Cer this prophetic impulse, his heart was the seat of 
such thoughts and desires that “he went not as at 
other times to seek for enchantments.”” His concep- 
tions of the divine character were most grand, and his 
utterances strikingly eloquent and appropriate. “God 
is not a man, that he should lie ; nor the son of man, 
that he should repent : hath he said, and shall he not 
do it? or hath he spoken, and shall he not make it 
800d? How shall I curse whom God hath not carsed ? 
or how shall I defy whom the Lord hath not defied ? 

Surely there is no enchantment against Jacob, neither 
is there any divination against Israel” His desires for 
* peaceful death and fora happy immortality were ex- 
Preesed in words so beautiful that they are incorpo- 
p: into the daily prayers of thousands of Christians. 
that his magnificent prophecies, couched in language 
pa have dropped from the pen of David or 
» have stood among the bulwarks of our faith for 

of years, and will stand for ever, as a rook 
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hell cam never prevail. Yet he was only as sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal He might have said of 
himself, with little exaggeration, 
“To good and evil equal bent, 

I’m both a devil and a saint.” 
At the time when his words were smoother than 
oil and sweeter than honey, his heart was wormwood 
and gall—the seat of diabolical wickedness. His eyes 
were open and he knew the Most High, and saw the 
vision of the Almighty, yet he was plotting the 
ruin of thousands of souls. Balak was vexed and 
angry that he could not turn his services to any prof 
itable account, and ordered him out of the country, 
saying as he did so, “I thought to promote thee to 
great honor, but lo! the Lord hath kep* thee back from 
honor.” But Balaam was not to disappear from the 
theater of action till he had illustrated the truth that 
evil men and seducers wax worse and worse. He 
knew that he had no power to harm God’s chosen 
people by the utterance of a “causeless curse’’—ut 
if they could be led into sin, they would draw the 
curse of heaven upon their own heads. And so with in- 
ferna} sagacity he “ taught Balak to cast a stumbling- 
block before the children of Israel,’ and they were 
lured into licentiousness and idolatry through the in- 
fluence of abandoned women And so successful was 
this undertaking, that of the people whose goodly 
tents had spread forth as gardens and as trees of lign- 
aloes which the Lord had planted, twenty-four thou- 
sand were euddenly swept away by the judgments of 
heaven. Inawar that Moses was soon after directed 
to wage against Midian, Balaam was slain while 
fighting against God. He died as a fvol dieth, and 
left his name and memory as a warning to the world. 
I bave spoken of Balaam as a strange character, yet 
perbaps there was little of mystery in his life. Tne 
apostle gives us the key to his charater when he says 
that “he loved the wages of unrighteousness.” Tais 
love of the world rendered it impossible that he should 
love and serve God. His mind was enlightened, and 
he had good desires, byt he had not “ crucified the 
fiesh with the affections and lusts.”” His conscience 
approved the things that are excellent, but between it 
and his inclinations there was a constant conflict 
Hence he was a double minded man, and unstable in 
all his ways. In the time of temptation his deadliest 
foes wefe intrenched in his own heart. He might 
resist and parley for a while, but the issue was 
not uncertain—he was sure to be brought into cap- 
tivity to the law of sin and death that reigned in his 
members. 

He had hardly an idea of the value of a conscience 
void of offense or of the beauty of unselfish goodness 
With him honor, integrity, fidelity to convictions of 
duty, were conventional virtues, or matters of mere 
expediency. Compelied to make an election, such a 
man would be sure to choose iniquity rather than af- 
fiction. And the class of men of whom Balaam was 
a representative is not yet extinct. Many who seem 
to be pillars in the church show, when brought to the 
test, that they have never really renounced the devil 
and all his works. They know enough to be good 
Christians; they have excellent desires and are 
fluent in speech ; but they hold the truth in unright- 
eousness, and are forgetfal hearers rather than doers 
of the Word. They are alithe while in a strait be- 
tw ixt two—not the blessed strait in which Paal found 
himself—but, like Mohammed’s coffin, between heaven 
and earth. The voice of God calls them in one direc- 
tion, but their appetites and inclinations drag them 
in another. And while this conflict lasts their lives 
are fragmentary and inconsisten', and they are 
strangers to the way of peace. It is no wonder that 
the Searcher of hearts should say of such, “I know 
thy works that thou art neither cold nor hot: I would 
thou wert cold or hot. So then because thou art 
lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee 
out of my mouth.”’ 





THE GLACIAL PERIOD. 


BY J. A. JENNINGS. 

Some of our New York citizens who frequert the 
Central Park, must have noticed, where the original 
surfase rock remains unbroken, many long paraliel 
grooves, running in a northerly and southerly direc- 
tion. The same can be seen in Fiftieth street, on the 
rock that underlies the foundation of the Columbia 
College building, and still more on the naked rocks 
north of Fiftieth street and west of Sixth avenue. 
What caused them ? is one of the deep questions in 
geology. Savants tell us it is the work of broken 
rocks, frozen in ice, sliding over the surface. But 
that would imply a climate cold as Greenland, and 
yiclds no hint of an answer. 

Similar marks are found in all the higher latitudes 
ef the earth. Vast heaps of rock and gravel, such 
as are made by the glaciers of the Alps, are found 
ecattered across Europe, Asia, and North America, 
where now the annual ice is melted before May. In 
these and kindred facts the geologist finds evidence 
of a time when the climate of the earth was much 
colder than at present—the long and fearful winter 
of the Glacial Era. 

Deciduous forests, and the fleece-covered elephant 
and rhinoceros of the tertiary ages, betoken the annual 
rigor of winter in the higher latitudes, before the great 
glacial winter set in. A sudden destruction then 
came upon the earth, of such a nature that many 
carcases of perished beasts were not devoured nor 
decomposed, and some of them-have been preserved 
even to our period in Siberian ice. Even the vege- 
tation perished in our latitude, and was replaced by 
the stunted shrubbery of Greenland and Labrador. 
The glaciers of the Andes plowed their way through 
valleys now clothed with perpetual verdare, and on 
the southern flanks of the Himalayas there are the 
maiks of a frozen torrent that swept down into the 
vatleys of Hindostan, and there piled the monuments 
of a winter that chilled the heart of the tropics. 

In earlier eras, when Greenland was clothed in 
perennial verdure, the growth must have been very 
much dependent on the internal heat of the earth. 
The angle of the ecliptic was the same as now, and 
the relation of the sui to summer and winter has 
not changed. Not till the original heat of the earth 
had become greatly reduced, would it be possible for 
water to freeze, or the glacial winter to begin. 

But, assuming that the range of climate was the 
same in the tertiary ages as vow, how was it that 
glaciers afterwards existed quite round the earth at 
euch low latitudes ? 

How did the “ frigid zones,” now lying above 66°, 
then come down 2,000 miles nearer the equator ? 

Lyell proposes the theory, that the cold was caused 
by the elevation of extensive masses of land near 
the poles. Such polar lands would become covered 
with deep beds of ice, and might lower the temper- 
ature of the entire atmosphere. Other geologists 
have sought a cause in some possible diversion of 
the Gulf Stream. But neither theory takes account 
of the fact that the southern limit of the drift, the 
result of glacial action, is an isothermal line. And 
as the relative temperature of countries in the same 
latitude depends upon the arrangements of bodies 
of land, of mountains, and of ocean currents, that 
arrangement must have been nearly the same as 
now. $ 

I can conceive of no adequate cause but an astron- 
emic one, and no astronomic cause but one that affects 
the relations of the sun to the earth. If the sun be 
matter like the earth in its nature, and from ite high 





*etlnst which the powers of earth and the gates of 


temperature enveloped in an atmosphere of flaming 
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vapors, it must be in process of cooling by radiation ; 
and in that process, the time would come when the 
surface temperature would be below the voint of 
volatility for the various substances of which that 
atmosphere is composed. Let us suppose that poiat 
to have been passed with regard to some substance 
forming a large part of the sun’s atmosphere. 

That substance would collect in cloads, and falilixe 
rain into the more heated mass below. Taere it 
would again become volatile and rise, to be again con- 
densed, and this would be repeated till the heat of 
the sun became so reduced as to allow the vapor to 
remained condensed. Till then, the face of the sun 
would be obscured by dark spots, varying in extent 
according to the amount of matter thus becoming 
condensed ; and as the supply of light and heat from 
the sun seems to be inseparable, the heat as well as 
light would be diminished. Observe the chill that 
strikes all nature in a great solar eclipse. Let tae 
obscuration be continued, and that chill would be pro 
longed to a more than arctic winter. 

Let those cloudy spots on the face of the sun spread 
so as to obscure its entire light, and a gloom woali 
gather upon the earth—a night broxen by no twiligh’ 
ray, and the icy breath of a winter dispelled by no re- 
turning spring would come charged with death te 
every living creature. Byron’s “ Dream that was aot 
all a dream” does not half picture the destruction that 
would ensue. 

Even at the present temperature of the earth, the 
amount of ice formed on the polar lands is vastly 
greater than the short summers can melt; and were 
it not constantly departing in fleets of icebergs to- 
ward the equator, it would soon affect the spheroidal 
form of equilibrium which the earth has assumed. 
The ice pushes its way into the adjacent seas, where 
the edge becomes broken off and floats away. 

But in the glacial age, when such tracts as British 
North America and Russia, with no ocean near, were 
covered with arctic ice, there could be no limit to the 
accumulation but the law of equilibrium by which 
the earth retains its form. In those regions, when 
the ice had piled to a certain depth, there woul 
begin a motion toward the south by force of the earth's 
rotation, and this motion would continue til! the ice 
reached a latitude where it would be melted. No 
cause such as propels a glacier down an Alpine 
valley could have driven the ice over tae level stepves 
of Russia, or across the hills and valleys of north 
western Europe or the northera United States. The 
almost invariable featere of the movements of the 
glacial age, in northern latitudes, is their southerly 
direction. The only great exception of which I an 
aware is in Norway, where the ice moved from tne 
crest of the mountain range toward the north west 
The ocean was near, and kept the edge of this pars 
of the great glacier trimmed ciose to the shore, sv 
that there was never so great a depth of ice as to 
take the southerly movement. A minor exception is 
found in the northeastern United States. Tne coast 
line runs northeast and southwest, and the glaciai 
lines show a deflection toward the southeast in cn 
sequence of the removal of lateral pressure at the 
sea-shore. Elsewhere, if the ice deviates from tne 
south, it is genera'ly by following the course of some | 
deep valley. | 








the lung grooves, without change ‘of direetich, pass 
hilly country. Some geologists attribute these grooves | 
and scratches in the surface rock to icevergs floating 
over the land when sub nerged—forgetting the hydro 
static law, by which it is impossibie that an iceberz 
should make an ascending mark aleng the side of a | 
submarine ridge. Ochers attribute them to the joint 
action of glaciers and icebergs, ig wring the fast tha’ 
one is sub-aerial and the other sub-aqueous in oer 
ation, and either must exclude the other. Tae 
latitude at which glacial action ceased was, is 
Western Europe, about 50°,—on the Atlantic co1st ot 
North America, 36°,—and on the Pazifi: coast, 46° 
In South America there is the clearest evidence o' 
glacial action, from Cape Horn to the 41st paratiel, 
and traces of it are said te be found ia New Zealane 
end southeastern Australia. These limits prove 
that the obscuration of the sun could not have been 
entire. While the polar regions felt an increase or 
cold, the alternations of growih and decay went on 
with enfeebled vigor near the equator. Tae glaciers 
crowded toward the tropics till a latitude was 
reached where the enfeebled sular rays could check 
the icy invasion. 

The great American glacier of the age was 2.890 
miles wide, and reached the Ohio River befure 
it melted away. Fragments of rock ace found 0a its 
course which it brought 600 miles toward the souta 
To perform this journey, even at the most rapw 
known rate of glacial mo‘ion, would require more 
than 10,000 years. 

The depth of frozen earth in nurthern Asia is also 
an indication of an immense period of cold; a doring 
of 382 feet on the banks of the Lena having failec 
to pass through the ice. This can only b2 the work 
of a long succession of years, in which no sam ner 
came to undo the work of annual frost. Whereve- 
the glacier met an opposing ridge, higher and highe- 
it rose, till mountain summits were overthrown aud 
pushed along before it. The White Mountains seem 
to have been the only ones, east of the Rosky Moua- 
tains, that overtopped the ice. Dvift-marks are 
found on them, to the hight of 5,000 feet ; but arove 
that the fragments of rock loosened by frost remaia 
undisturbed. In Europe, the bowlders of Sweden are 
found, 800 miles to the southeast, in Germany, Po- 
land, and Russia. The great valley of the St. Law- 
rence must have been blocked up by ice, so that the 
entire drainage of central North America must have 
been by the Mississippi. The constant melting at 
the southern edge of the glacier must have prodaced 
water enough, when confined to the Mississippi val- 
ley, to produce a vast inland lake, and the prairies 
are the sediment of the muddy glacial waters. Prof. 
Whitney tells us that no marks of glaciers are found 
in a large part of the Upper Mississippi valley, in a 
latitude in which they are abundant further to the 
east or west. Probably the course of the glacier was 
cut off by the waters of this ancient lake, jast as the 
glaciers of Greenland are by the Atlantic. 

Butthe glacial era at length drew toaclese. Theeun 
again gave forth his light and heat, and all the lands 
were drowned in floods of rushing waters. High up 
the sides of mountains we fiad the drift-banks of 
sand and coarse gravel, with angular fragments of 
rock, mixed in confusion. But as we descend to 
lower levels, the formation has been sorted by water, 
so as to leave high terraces of beachlike sand and 
gravel overlying the regular drift. Still lower the 
action of water is evident, dis:ributing the drift mat- 


of hills, and finally in the bottems of alluvial valleys. 
This was tke work of waters at the breaking up of 
the great glecier. The ice must have been thousands 
of feet thick, over an immense region. When the 
thaw came, the water would often be obstructed in 
running off, and thus produce a series of local delages. 
Hence those high terraces of coarse gravel and 
bowlders, which some geologists attribute to the re 

cent submergence and re elevation of the land where 
they are found. As the ice melted away, these tem- 
porary lakes would be formed at lower and stili lower 


the arctic seas, which had spread to south of 
Europe and the United States, all except a 
few, which live in deep water below reach of 
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ter in a more finely pulverized state along the sides # 


wr dy 
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few arctic plants are also found on the bleakest 
mountain summits, where the cold air permits then 
to live. But on the lowlands, the plains, and sunny 
slopes, they have all perished, and the verdare of the 
temperate zones has taken their place. 


THE HOUR. 
A SONNET. 


BY EDWARD N. POMROY. 





Tuts is the hour all History shall cleim. 
There is a moment in the lives of men, 
In this and every age, one moment, when 
A noble deed may win undying name ; 
But this, bloom of the century, doth skam= 
All years that have been, or may be agai2, 
For Freedom tracks Oppression to his den. 
“ This is the hour,” is writ with blood and fiame 
Across the continent—“ this is the hour.” 
S:and, statesmen, stand! the crisis now is come; 
Your firmness nerves your country’s arm with power, 
Speak, orators, or be for ever dum»! 
United North, advance—strength is your dowsr-— 
And stand, and strike, and you must overcome. 
North Shore, Staten Island. 





ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE: AMERICANS 
IN TBE OLD COUNTRY. 


Matiock Bank, Derby, England, Aug., 1861. 

My Dear Frienp: I left my home in the hope 
(vain) of recovering a little strength, and also in the 
hope (vain) that I might for a while escape both the 
British and the American press, and, in a measure, 
forget the civil war and its circumstances. Tnoagh 
on @ hill apart, I found myself one of a household of 
moye than a hundred of health-seekers, by means of 
bydropathy and the air of the hills. I found, happily, 
the religious element predominating, and exhibited 
in morning and evening worship, and in the 
manifestation of the one spirit among several devout 
persons, numbering amongst them severa! ministers, 
and two former missionaries in the East. You know 
my instincts, and what your folk delight to call 
“ proclivitics :’—so I became aware of the preseace 
of American citizens, and was soon of and amongst 
them, despite my half vow to cut them all off with a 
cent, for their many perversities. Here, too, to my 
surprise, I found myself in a contemptib’e minority : I 


| of the South Midland, agricultural and pastoral ; 
| but here nearly all were speaking the unknowa 


-tongue of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire ; and 
ali, or nearly all, were men of cotton! and here to the 
ordinary papers was added a daily batch of The 
Manchester Examiner and Times. 8o the world 
end the things of it will be ever with us. 

I found among our honorary chaplains a young citizen 
of Philadelphia, the son of an esteemed minister of 
that city, and with him had pleasant Caristian inter- 
course. And here I found decided and characierist ¢ 
representatives of both North and South. The for- 
mer a member of a firm at Lowell, who has for some 
‘ime had business connections in the north of Eng- 
jand. He is suffering from a great calamity ; his 
whole system being permeated with m'‘neral poison, 
cerived from the use of water supplied to his house 


All minor inequalities of surface were ignored, and P the north of England through great lengths of cap- 


‘gr pipes. - His sufferings have been and 


over the summits and across the depressions of a are very great, and amongst them a partial loss of 


sight. He is a true Northern man, and is in heart 
among those who are contending for the Union and 
for Freedom. The tones of a voice, and the opinion 
expresse¢—“ You do not understand it!” made me 
aware of another American group, and of a discus- 
sion on slavery ; which, of course, no Northern man 


{nor any Englishinan understands as the Soath 


.understands it. This was a family from Mobile: all 


| Seuth, and intensely so as against the North. I had 


much and pleasant intercourse with these Southern 
representatives, after frankly declaring that I did 
| understand 1/, and afer demonstrating that if the 
| South had lost power, and had yet to suffer more, it 
was and would be the result, n2f of Northern hostility 
ard aggression, but because of Southern pride, South- 
ern grecd, Southern bad faith; that it was the ever- 
expancing claims, the breach of compromises, the 
| determination to dominate, which had compelled the 
| Nerth to cali a halt; that no state nor any numer 
of them would or could have interfered with the Jnsti- 
tution, had the upholders of it been content with the 
conservation of it where it existed. It was not a 
little curious to find that I had some personal coanec- 
tions in eommon with these my Southern acquain‘an- 
| ees: they were friends of a relative in the South; 
and it transpired incidentally they had some social 
connection and relations with one of the contribators 
| to The Independent, C. L. B, which paper, by the 
| way, I saw in the hands of an inmate in the estab- 
lishment, sent to him from New York byhisson. Sp», 
you cee, I made no escaze from American affairs, bat 
, contrariwise, 


As to the curient opinion {i this little republic, so 
| largely interested in cotton, I wil) briefly tell you :— 


| That for weeks I sat at table next to a young minu- 


| facturer, and hed much and frank communication with 
He, his father, and four brothers—a virtuous, 

self cenying family—had become manufacturers by 

mc ans of great frugality and industry. He was in- 
telligenuy anxious to krow more of ths moral and po- 
litical bearings of the American struggle, but had not 
halt a thought suggestive of British action, in respect 
I listened to another conversa- 
tion, and fell into it, in which two grave and quiet men, 
manufacturers, were discussing the question of sup- 
ply. The conclusion was, that there ought to have 
been a general consent to limit the consumption, by 
shortening the hours of labor, and that not doing so, 
the possible evil of cotton famine would be hastened 
and aggravated. But there was not the shadow ofa 
hint toward the opinion, that there should be British 
interference in order to hasten a supply. I asked a 
lively, off-hand, and very outspoken manufacturer of 
some repute, Why this limttation had not been at- 
tempted? He took the matter with a cool, off-hand 
indifference ; said, while there were orders they would 
be executed. A man ofjdvial temperament, he wouli 
not be anxious about the future, nor whispered a word 
of cotton by compulsion, or compromise, or interfer- 
ence. And, note yet: there has just been a warmly 
contested election for the cotton kingdom of South 
Lancashire. I watched the proceedings closely, and 
from neither candidates nor advocates has falien the 
word Cotton! Ofcourse I do not expect this undoubt- 
ed and conclusive fact would be believed in America, 

either in the North or South. The conservative can- 

Gidate of course tried to make capital of “ democrat- 

ic” strife, as against the liberal, who, it was alleged, 

would “ Americanize ” our institutions! To both my 

Northern and my Southern friends I put some direst 

questions ;—to the man of machinery and of the North 

this: Have you here, or at Manchester, or a' Ciack- 

heaton, among the manufacturers, and those connect- 


| him 


to the cotton supply. 


ed with the cotton interest, 





— The Independent. 
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Englishmen ; he can tell much of the cioseness of 
the Manchester buyers of cotton, and of his extreme 
senribility to a rise or fall of an sd. in price as af- 
fecting his interests ; but he did not for a moment be- 
Heve that Manchester and Lancashire were all and 
only Cotton, much less that the nation and the Gov- 
ernment were sold to ‘the Institution.” “I told my 
friends in Mubile,”’ he said, with some heat, “that 
they were altogether wrong in thinking they could 
command England by cotton; and that if it rose to 
50 cents the pound it would not inflaence the British 
Government in its policy. But,” he added, “I 
was not believed, and they were offended.” So it is. 
And yet we have had the lowest and most sordid mo- 
tives, and the most dependent condition and impera- 
tive necessities, assumed and imputed. Tne South 
thus believing, and getting the North to believe it ; 
the North believing, and so saying to England, Dis- 
countenance the South, do not interfere, give us moral 
aid, and we will give you cotton! neither South nor 
North having sufficient knowledge of Eagland to be 
aware that the British Government and people in gen- 
eral would fee} insulted by such propositions and as- 
sumptions, would suffer greatly, and see the poor-rate 
quadrupled, rather than so traffic, either with slave- 
driver or New England peddler. 

I was certainly pajned and surprised by the tone of 
mind of my Southern acquaintance. Truly, he did 
not proclaim te me as to others the wrongs of the 
South and the injustice of the North; but he did not 
conceal his settled and almost passionate hostility to 
democratic or republican institutions: no English 
tory could be more decided and unqualified in con- 
demnation and in declaring their failure for all the 
purposes of good government. His views were de- 
cidedly monarchicai or oligarchical. In fact, I have 
never seen in print so disparaging an estimate of 
democratic institutions and their workings as that 
given by this gentleman of the South. His confidence 
in the South, his positive assertions regarding its 
spirit and its power, I perceived to have considerable 
effect on the minds of some of those to whom he 
spoke freely: I had these come to me for opinions 
upon these opinions. His burst of exultation upon 
the news of the Bull Run affair was unrestrained, 
and, in @ case or two, rather passed the proper 
boundary prescribed by gentlemanly feeling. To me 
it was a sad epitome. My Northern friead was 
moved to anger by impertinent Southern “pity,” 
was incredulous, was defiant; was deeply moved, on 
confirmation—er I should say, upon apparent con- 
firmation—by the American papers. How shameful, 
bow disgraceful and dishonoring—not the fac‘s so 
much as the manner in which they were first pre- 
sented to the world by the American press! as if 
they would invite the scorn and contempt of the world 
for one of the noblest causes for which citizens ever 
combined in arms. I observed that The Manchester 
Examiner and Times treated this “‘ American press” 
with a merited castigation; and to the question, 
Whom shal! we hang? replied by—A brace of editors. 
Of course your fellow citizens will not be able to 
uncerstand or believe the fact, but this widely circu- 
tating Manchester paper has been a vigorous advo- 
cate of the cause of the North, and has very ably 
exposed the shallow trickery of The Times in at- 
tempting to raise an argument against democratic 
government from the cost and character of the civil 
war Isend youa specimen or two of this “ Cotton!” 

Another manifestation of British fzeling has ar- 
rested my attention here. A‘ our morning and 
evening worship prayer was made for America, and 
sometimes by my young friend from Pailadelphia, 
with great propriety and deep feeling. I thought it 
right to converse with an honored minister, a returned 
missionary whose knowledg¢ was pot Wery clesi...29 , 
that as I thought his prayers, in this respect, failed 
of point and precision: afterward when leading our 
devotions, and interceding fur the nations, praying in 
reference to this war that the sword might cease to 
cevour, and that the strife might issue “in tae 
triumph of Truth and Righteousness and Freedom” 
—when so praying, there was a deeper hush in the 
silence of the praying assembly, and that striking 
evidence of intensified attention of which one is 
sometimes conscious, when in the public exercises 
the deeper springs of thought and emotion are 
touched. 

But I fear lam wearying you, having written far 
more than I intended, and omitted somewhat that I 
intenced to say. Here, for example, here within half 
an hour’s drive I found the cradle of cotton and one 
of its palaces !—namely, Arkwright’s original mill, at 
Cromford, on the Derwent, and the residence of the 
Arkwrights, looking down from the hillside, and from 
lis park, on cliffs, the winding river, the river just put 
into harness for the car of cotton—looking also ujon 
‘Lady Glenorchy’s Independent chapel, 1777,” with 
minister's house and school. But of these, al! full of 
terest as they are, nothing can here be sung or said 
py, my dear friend, 

Yours very sincerely, 
JosupH WARNE. 





SOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
BY OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 





Wasuineren, D. C., Sept. 22, 1861 
To iit Eprieks or THE INDEPENDENT : 

Still the quiet, warm September days go on, unmarked 
py the roar of cannon or the rattle of musketry, save in 
that daily practice which is necessary to make good ar- 
tillerists and riflemen out of civilians, The summer in 
this region stretches with its warmth of temperature and 
abundance of green foliage into the midst of autumn. 
The famous Arlington ridge, despite the hideous work of 
the Maine lumberers—the thousands of acres of felled 
trees—is as beautiful a spot as one can easily find in any 
part of the country. The Prince Napoleon, when he ob- 
tained the goodly view from Arlington Hights, declared 
it alone to be worth a yacht-sail across the Atlantic. 
Fiom ene of the hills of this chain one may see thou- 
sands of camps, and while gazing around him consider 
that within the range of his vision more than two hund- 
red thousand armed men are encamped—the loyal aad 
the disloyal. On one of the hills within our line of pick- 
ets one may find a garret-window which is but a couple 
of miles distant from the rebel encampment on Munson’s 
Hill. Here with a glass the faces of the rebels can be 
closely scanned, and Beauregard and the great Jeff. 
Davis himself detected—for they have both been often 
to this emizence, this Pisgah’s top, to get a view of the 
“premised land.” But instead of that they obtained 
euch a view of our frowning guns, our long line of mag- 
nificent earth-works, that they walked away disheart- 
ered, One of the deserters from the rebel camp says, 
“One day Gen. Beauregard ascended Munson’s Hill and 
locked with a good glass ali around him. He was very 
sober when he turned away and handed the glass to 
Jobnston, who that day had come down from his division 
to confer wi-h Beauregard. Johnston algo looked at the 
fortifications, and when he turned away he shook his 
head! And I can’t help thinkiag,” con'inued the de- 
serter, “ that if he could see what I have seen since then, 
he would shake it again—for you see Johnson is a cau- 
tious, prudent man, not so impetuous as Beauregard, 
and Ae knows that a given number of rebel troops can’t 
whip the same number of Union soldiers, though such is 
the contioual boast of the leaders of our Southern mea.” 

This goodly Fairfax county a few months since was 
inhabited largely by good Union farmers, who are now 
emely ruined. One of the largest farmers in it was an 
Eoglisbman, who settled down there twenty years ago. 
His sons and his daughters had farms and were thrifty, 
and when the war broke out did not know what it was 
to want anything that money could buy. The first blow 
which struck the family was the arrest of the father and 
bead of it for having in his possession a copy of the 
“Impending Crisis.” He escaped. To-day the half- 
dozen splendid farms in their possession are trampled 
under foot by rebel cavalry. The fine dairies, the cattle 
the crops—everything has been swept away. The sons 
and eons in-law have most of them been impressed into 

the rebel army. The women and children have neaily 
all taken shelter in Washington. One daughter staid 
with her little ones to care for the homestead, and has 
not been heard of since the sad affair at Bull Run. The 
old map, who laid the foundations of all this prosperity 
and wealth twenty years ago, told me a day or two since, 
“Our property is all—all gone. We have not money 
enough left to stock a little farm in a free state, and live 
till crops come in sgain; and I am an old man with 
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helpless children and grandchildren clinging to me ; but 
I will not even say a word—will not even complain, if 
this wicked rebellion can only be put down.” Here was 
genuine patriotism and devotion tocountry. Onecannot 
but desire that the time may not be long before he and 
his children may be protected in their homes hy the 
soldiers of the U. 8. Government. 

Although everything is strikingly quiet acrose the 
Potomac, yet the week has not passed away in idleness. 
Every week of quiet just now is worth a ha!f-dozen regi- 
ments to ourarmy, not taking into account those that 
come to swell the force already here. Mere numbers 
will not necessarily triumph, but dizcipline, a good com- 
missariat, and an abundant Treasury must. The brigade 
drills and reviews which are now constantly going on 
will in a week more add twenty-five per cent. to the 
efficiency of the army. It is no exaggeration to say that 
one regiment now is worth fully as much in the hour of 
battle as two were a month ago. It needs but a short 
vision to perceive the wonderful economy of the good 
work which is now progressing in the army. 

Our troops are constantly improving, while, if we may 
believe the uniform testimony of the rebel deserters, their 
army is so deficient in clothing, medicine, and the better 
kinds of food, that it is rapidly becoming demoralized. 
Quite a number of rebel soldiers have either deserted or 
been taken prisoners within a week, and their condition 
was truly deplorable when they came in. Tney were the 
fit subjects of a sanitary commission ;—wretched cloth- 
ing, bilious countenances, and the skin covered with dizt, 
One poor fellow who had been impressed into the rebel 
army was put out on picket duty one day during the last 
week, and getting within sight of our own pickets, he 
threw away his musket, and holding up his open palms 
ran to our lines. He was fired at two or three times by 
his companions, but with no effect. A more delighted 
man was never seen. He had a brother in Washington 
and a family in Maryland, and was impressed last June 
while on a visit to Harper’s Ferry. They gave him his 
choice of a jail or the ranks, and believing that he would 
have more chances of escape in tue ranks, he took his 
place in the Maryland rebel regiment. This was the first 
time he had been trusted on picket duty. 

The Fremont question is still uppermost here in polit- 
ical and military circles. The great mass of earnest, 
thinking men side with the General and approve his 
proclamation. The tricksters, the old fogies, the coms 
promisers, and the Secessionists are ali against Fremont. 
This is the simple truth, and is not intended as a slur 
upon the character of the few honest Republicans who 
dislike Fremont’s course. The Cabinet is divided upon 
the question of the removal of Fremont from the 
Western Military Department. He would be removed 
were it not for fear of the people. The cry from the 
West is fearfully loud against the President’s veto of 
Fremont’s proclamation. It is feared that the effect in 
the West will be bad upon recruiting and the troops 
already in the field. The Government has ordered six 
regiments away from Missouri to Washington! Is Mis- 
souri to be sacrificed, and Fremont to be crippled, that 
certain Cabinet members may sleep more quietly in their 
beds for fear Washington will be taken? Let the result 
answer. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE news from Europe, since our last issue, ie not of 
muchimportance. In England, cotton, the biockade, and 
the policy of the Palmerston Goverament touching 
Canada, continued to be the great topics of discussion. 
From India, Egypt, Africa, The London Times turns its 
attention to the South, and laments that in a few months 
there will be 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 bales available for 





. Or ba! ’ 
which affords small comfort to the w be v rs of 


it. The voice of the Press has pronounced so decidedly 
against the sending of more troops to Canada that minis- 
ters are said to have given up al! idea of doing so. The 
expeciation was prevalent that a combined Anglo-French 
naval and military expedition will be organized to exact 
redress for the injuries inflicted on British and French 
interests in Mexico. The co-operation of the Washing- 
ton Cabinet was confidently looked for, should the allies 
determine on such a sep. The Royal family had left 
Ireland: the Queen and Prince Albert en route for 
Balmoral: the Prince of Wales for Prussia, to witness 
the military movements on the Rhine. Lord Clarendon 
is to represent England at the coronation of the Prussian 
monarch. Whether the anticipated interview between 
Napoleon and King William will take place, is still 
uncertain. The Paris papers indeed assert that seid 
interview is to come off at Compiegne on the 2d of Octo- 
ber; but our latest intelligence announces that it is 
likely to be again postponed. The Conséitutionnel 
affirms that the mission of France in the Papal States is 
“to make the integrity of the Holy See respected, and 
maintain its neutrality.” The French fleet is to con- 
tinue off the coast of Syria for the winter, lest the Chris- 
tians should need protection. M. Chevalier, in the course 
of his recent free-trade speech at Montpelier, proclaimed 
France the “great champion of social and political 
progress.” The national five at Naples had passed off 
brilliantly, Victor Emanue] and Garibaldi being the idols 
of the hour. The Journal de Rome pronounces that part 
of Ricasoli’s note relative to the Papal Government a 
palpable calumny, and unworthy of reply from the Holy 
See. The theologians of Palermo had adopted a resolu- 
tion declariug the temporal power of the Pope tncompat- 
ible with the mission of the Catholic Church. The report 
of our minister at Brussels having offered the Liberator 
a high command in the American army, has been con. 
firmed, and it is even rumored that the hero will accept 
it. In Hungary, the tools of the despot are busy at their 
work. Already not only the national Diet, but the com- 
itats of eight counties have bsen dissolved, while the 
texes are being collected, and the conscription enforced, 
at the point of the bayonet. Truly the Kaiser is sowing 
the wind, and will reap the whirlwind. Nor is his 
Russian brother much more fortunate. Discontent 
spreads apace in Poland, and collieions between the 
people and the soldiery dally occur. At Akalisch, 
recently, on occasion of the Ozar’s anniversary {éte, the 
wij ary used much violence toward the populace, wound- 
sting several. The countrymen of Kosciusko 


: “re 
ing and a... ~- auch outrages patiently. The Mon- 
will not long enduie - 


teregrins are stil unsubdued. 


Tar Kwickersocken MaGazine, which for some 
years past has been enjoying a Rip Van Winkle nap, 
is now wide awake. Its concluding ariicle in the 
October number closes with this sentiment : 

“ Let the People, who make and anmake adminis- 
thations, demand of the present Government an 
immediate ProcLamaTion OF Emanciration,”’ 








Tus Gotp Pew made by Morton of Maiden lane, ia 
this city, is warranted to remain unchanged by years 
of constant use, and is adapted exactly to the hand 
of the writer, because the pen is capable of receiving 
any degree of elasticity. Constant writing for six 
months will wear out more steel pens than 4 gold 
ore will cost, while the latter will last a good part of 
a lifetime. 





A Military Suggestion.—Mr. H. Garbanati of Brook. 
lyn thinks the enlistment of recruits for the volunteer 
service would be greatly encouraged here if the Govern- 
ment should open one general recruiting office for 
“unattached volunteers,” in place of the present multi- 
tude of offices for regiments that have no security they 
will ever be completed. He also advises that $30 of the 
$100 bounty be paid to the family of the recruit on mus- 
tering in. 





Mirror of Fashions.—This is the title of a really 
valuable and interesting quarterly journal, published by 
Madame Demorest at No. 473 Broadway, and containing 
aumerous illustrations, a very finely colored fashion- 
plate, and reading matter of a practical and useful char- 
acter. Besides these attractions, there are three fuli- 
sized patterns, alone worth the cost. We commend it to 
our lady readers, r 


The American Flag, by Joseph Drake. . Hlustrated 



































Sermons 


| Henry Ward Beecher.” 
Poo ee "Ualted States for tba 


Distetot of New York.} 


«Wherefore he saith, Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from 
he dead, and Christ shail give thee light.”—! v. 14, 

Tur peouliar element of Christianity as a practical 

of reformation, is ite assumption and intense 
assertion of the power of a man to change from bad 
to good, and to change at once and efficaciously. The 
whole werld recognizes the other and antagonistic 
iaw of moral life—aamely, the lawof habit. Men are 
inclined to do again the things which their feelings 
have once inspired. Every action prepares the way 
for another action like itself, and leaves a latent ten- 
dency to it. Every feeling shakes out seme ripe seed 
of a like feeling. In this way lines of habit are mark- 
ed out, and paths are beaten, until the life journeys on 
these roads. 

Habit wad fizedness are almost synonymous terms. 
«Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots? then may ye also do good that are accus- 
tomed to do evil.” The tendency of moral conduct, 

ood or bad, to continue in its kind, and to be irrevers- 
ible, has been said and sung since the beginning of 
the world. The truth isa terrible one. It is a pow- 
erfal rnctive too of dissuasion in the begioning of life. 
And the fact that the courses ef conduct with which 
men begin are apt to continue with them, lies at the 
very foundation ef cautionary family trainiog. 

But this law of fixedness, of habit, is not the only 
law. All the faculties of the human mind are bal- 
anced by antagonistic faculties, and these have laws, 
too ; and laws of action are, therefere, met and resist- 
ed by opposite rules or laws. And although good or 
evil concuct tends powerfully toward fixeduess ; al 
though thousands will continue as they have begun; 
although by far the greatest number, perhaps the im- 
menee majority, will hold on from good to good, or 
from evil te evil, yet, there is a provision in the soul's 
pature for a change of this order. Men may change 
frora good to evil, and from evil to good. Although 
* there is one law that tends to project 2 man along 
the line of that conduct which he has begun, there 
comes in another law by which he can relieve himself 
from the power of the first. 

In our text this is represented by two figures in 
succesion—awakiug from sleep, and resurrection 
from the dead. Men bave resurrection periods in 
this life. Tae Bible regards every man a3 dead who 
holds his higher faculiies in abeyance, and controls 
his whole hfe by the lower. He is dead because that 
is dead or dormant whieh alone gives him the pre- 
eminence of manhood. Toat part of our mind which 
connects us with God, with the invisible spiritual 
world, and with the future aid eternal, is the peca- 
liarly human part; for all the rest we hold in common 
wiih the fower creation. That which makes man- 
hood, is that which we call the moral or the religious 
sentiment in man. 

To leave our moral nature, then, unused; to resist 
its excitability ; to put it asleep; to cover it all over 
with worlély and passional life, is indeed to bury it— 
and we bury that which is dead. 

The law of Ged, ia distinction from the Gospel, 
stands upon this great truth of fixity of character and 
conduct. But Christianity stands on the other and 
opposite truth—namely, that of the reformatory power 
of the soul. The law says, “ The soul that sinneth, it 
shail die.” Christ says, ‘‘ Awake, arise, and live!’ 
And although these two principles are, in ph losophi- 
cal aralogies, opposite and antagonistic, yet in prac- 
_ tical life, and in effeet, they work together, and in 
their joint action on the human soul they supply the 
couble influence of fear and hope, and gird the soul 
on every side. There is fear lest the beginning of evil 
shall continue to the end. and consumma’e itself: 
there is hope because evil, instead of continuing to 
the end, may be reversed, and so change the conduct 
ard character and life. 

I purpose this morning to consider only the latter 
view—namely, the moral resurrection in this life. I 
shail state the fact, and illustrate what I mean by it; 
then I shall point ont sume of the conditions under 
which it is wont to take place; and finally I shall 
employ the results which we gain for certain practi- 
eal applications. 

I. The fact, There are periods in every man’s life 
‘when God calls him, with all-enabling influences, to 

ise ficm (iin every. hour,jit is not att 

oe ten. ! lar calls to resurrection 
occur. “I do met mean to say that there is any hour 
when, abstractly considered, a man has not power to 
cease from evil, and to begin to do right. I do not 
say that there is an hour in a man’s life when he is 
not under obl)gation to reform from evil, and begin to do 
every possible good. But thisI say: that there are 
propitious periods for reformation which do not occar 
at every hour. Although there is an abstract power 
to co right at any time, and although there is an obli- 
gation to do right all the time, yet, looking at men as 
they are, given up to various temptations, and full of 
selfishness and pride and vanity and worldly-minded- 
edness, they do not do well; they do not emvloy 
their power to turn from evil to good. Now I affirm 
that over and above this abstract power ia men, there 
are brought to ali men sometimes, and to must mea 
frequently, hours when there are peculiar influences 
exerted on them to change them from evil to good. 
As in the spring season of the year there are fit sowing 
times that cannot be equaled by any others, so ia 
human experience there are special periods when 
without any consctous agency of a man’s own self he 
feeis himeelf catied from evil to good. For instance, 
men Oftentimes find themselves carried on and out 
toward evil, as if they were ina mighty stream. You 
shall frequentiy hear men of impetuous feelings de- 
clare them seives to be under the inflaence of a fate. 
They feel superstitious, and they think they are 
wrought upon by demoniac influences. They mean 
to do right, but everything seems to conspire against 
them. Everybody they meet, everything that happens, 
sil their luck (as that is called which takes place 
without our cirect and immediate volition) is against 
their doing good. They feel as though they were in- 
pelled to evil. 

But, on the other hand, these very men find unex- 
pected pauses in their course. There are hours of 
reflection that come (o the most thoughtless ; there are 
hours of calculation that come to the most careless. 
The very man that under circumstances that would 

-seem to impel him to religious thoughtfulness fiads it 

impossible to think, will at other times when things 
seem unpropitious for reflection find himself impelled 
to think on moral subjects. There are men inveigied 
and misied in morals that are like menin prisons who 
find their keepers asleep, and the doors open and un- 
watched; and they feel as though they could walk 
forth and get rid of evil. 

Every one is conscious, I think, at times, of tender- 
ness and wistfal yearnings. Men will sit under a 
diecourse that undertakes (o prove that they should 
measure their life by higher moral iaws than are 
usually employed, and not be inflaenced. A‘ other 
dimes, and under other circumstances, apparently less 
favorabie, they will find themselves measuring their 
life by thoughts and feelings infinitely higner and 
better than those to which they are accustomed. It 
seems to be borne in upon them to do it. Men are 
conscious of sweet and pursuing memor‘es, that 
wonderfully influence them, winning them, if possible, 
from evil, and inspiring them toward good. Men are 
conscious of strong influences, almost voices, drawing 
and calling them to purer and higher lives. 

On one side men say, “The devil temp'ed me. 
There was a tendency in my feelings that seemed like 
@ power oxtside of me, and pressing on me toward 
evil.” On the other side, men are conscious of times 


when their feelings and inclinations bear them away 
from evil, and toward 


coast of Norway is at rest. All between is rush 
When the tide is at its lowest 


toe San teres as 
as 
as frecn the objects which they have meot 


earnestly sought, and most devoutly wished to obtain, 
they feel called to life ; and all between these 
extremes is swir! d dashing to and fro. 


. Some men, at least, are like boats that go out and 
come in on great tides, vast as the globe which they 
encircle. They feel that they are borne along by 
things that are scarcely under their own control. 
Now these periods in which men feel themselves 
called from a lower to a higher life, from a less to & 
greater life, from a worse to a better life, are what [ 
call periods of possibility. They are periods when 
men might, if they were instructed so as to know 
how to follow the divine impulse, escape from evil. 
They are periods when a man might, if he knew 
how to improve them, change his life from bad 
to good easier than at any other times. They 
are periods when it is possible for men to arise 
from the dead and awake from sleep, and receive life 
and health. They are periods when @ man may ex- 
perience a moral resurrection, thorough and effica- 
— are two ways of representing this. There is 
a teaching that men may be converted, entirely 
changed; and the popular impression made by this 
teaching is that when converted they are so changed 
that there is nothing left in them that was there be- 
fore, so that if a man were actually built over again, 
and made a perfect man, he would not be more new 
and absolutely changed than they. The popular im- 
pression is that conversion is a change so entire and 
effectual that when a man is converted there is noth- 
ing of the old man left. 

But there are many who look around with a shrewd 
and suspicious eye, and say, “It is not possible to 
charge men so. Changes do not come in that way— 
especially changes of the imagination, changes of the 
reason, changes of the moral sensibilities, and changes 
of the affections. A man may think he is changed 
under a rushing enthusiasm ; but when he emerges 
from that bright cloud, from those hours of suffusion, 
you will see that if he was proud before he is proud 
yet; that if he was vain before he is vain yet; that 
if he was selfish before he is selfish yet I admit 
that men may seem changed while under the influ- 
ence of excitement ; I admit that for the time being 
they may be self deceived, and that the self deception 
may have some benefits; but as for their being 
changed so that the change shall be like resurrection 
from the dead, I do not believ a word of it.” 

I do not say that when a man’s life is changed by 
his turning from evil and choosing that which is good, 
he is to be like the spiritual body after the final resur- 
rection. You recolleet that when Christ said, “ Laz- 
arus, come forth,’’ he did come forth, but that he 
ceme bound hand and foot in a winding-sheet, ard 
with a napkin on his bead. He could only rise up 
and seek to walk. Ministering hands had to un- 
swathe him. His first steps were not taken without 
steggering. He was raised, but the grave was not 


taken away ina tmoment. And so it is when God 


calls men to resurrection. They may come forth 
from graves of habit, of sins, of courses of evil; they 
may come ferth from the power of wickedness, aad 
yet the work of moral renovation will not be complete. 
It will be resurrection, it will be a change that, using 
language figuratively, may be said to be recreation 
from ceath, a new birth; but the transformation will 
not be entire. é 

It is not true, then, that a man may in an hour so 
change that his character and conduct will be ab- 
solutely altered, or that the effects of his evil courses 
will be effaced so that no more of them can be seen. 
Nevertheless, there may be a change as wonderful as 
life from the dead would be. 

For instance, a man whose sins have been of a 
vicious character, and whose evil courses have had 
physical eff'cts, cannot by any moral change throw 
off these effects in an hour. A man may, however, 
abanden the causes of them in an hour, and abandon 
them for ever. 

There are men in Richmond wearing chains and 
manacies. There are members of this church in 
prison there, though I know not that any of them 
wear chains. But imagine that to one of those that 
are chained, and that are the most carefully guarded, 
there comes, at night, after some debauch, in which 
his keepers have had recourse to whisky, an un- 
watched hour. The man says, “It is in vain at any 
other time for me to attempt to escapo, but I may 
escape now if I can but saw off a link of this chain 
that holds me.”’ He applies himself to the work, and 
saws off the link, and gets rid of that which fastens 
him ; but the wristlets are on his hands yet. He 
dodges the sentinel; he emerges from the prison ; he 
clears the city ; he hides himself in thickets, and lies 
half submerged in the black swam), and is a thou- 
sand times more uncomfortable than he was in the 
prison; he ‘avoids the daylight, feeding on reots and 
leaves, and at night, dog-hunted and pursued, he steers 
by the north star, as many a dusky man before him 
has done, (by the way, our men will learn some good 
lessons in the South;) and after days and weeks, 
wearing still those iron wristlets, he sees the waters 
of the Potomac open before him ; and he plunges in, 
and makes for yonder boat from which floats his 
country’s flag, to tell all the world of liberty; and 
soon he is on board. 

Now when that man saw the keeper asleep or 
érunk, and cut the chain, he was free; but he was 
not restored to his friends at home. Before he could 
put bimeelf beyond danger he must endure untold 
bardships. Before him lay the morass, the hard 
mourtain-pass, the tearing thicket, the piercing 
thorn, days of watchful unrest, nights of wearisome 
travel], hunger, and pursuit; and not until after the 
lapse of two or three weeks would the water ef life, 
the broad Potomac, lie at his feet, and enable him to 
make his escape complete. 

Just so, it seems to me, men escape out of vices. 
They are chained, they are watched ; but there come 
hours when, if they improve them, they may escape ; 
not leaving ali torment and troable behind, but leav- 
ing behind their bondage, so that they have a straight 
path toward liberty. Some men carry on their ankles 
and wrists marks of early vices to the Jordan itself. 
What then ? 

Is it worth while fur the prisoner to escape from 

tichmond, and get home? Would you not, if it was 
your son, say, * Recreant!’’ if he would not dare all 
and bear all, tili he placed himseif by your side? It 
is worth every endeavor to be a free man. And 
although in these resurrections, these moral changes 
that take place when God calis men from the dead, 
all mark of vice is not effaced in a moment, is it not 
a great deal to escape it and fly from it? 
So of worldly courses, which, though not vicious, 
yet bring the mind under the dominion of pride, of 
vanity, of self-love, and inspire only worldly gayeties 
and worldly prosperities. Men pursue courses which, 
though in one sense they are not vices, yet fill the 
soul with selfish inclinations. There are resurrec- 
tions for such as live under the bondage of pride and 
vanity and self-love. There come to them houars 
when the whole character, though not changed, is 
beginning to change ; when the soul comes under the 
controlling power of influences other than those 
which it has before felt, so that it will graduaily build 
up another character. 

Now where a man has for thirty or forty years 
been accustomed to judge of what was right or 
wrong, of what was best or not best, by its relation 
to his own personal interest; where a man has for 
thirty or forty years been accustomed to judge of 
courses of conduct by the lower part of his head, 
when he comes to judge of these things by the up- 
per part of his head, by what is just, and right, and 
true, though there are hours in which he is raised 
from a lewer to a higher life, yet his resurrection does 
not imply that he will be free at cnce f:om all vul- 
garities. There are many napkins of the grave to be 
removed ; there is much smell of the soil to be 
cleansed from him. It takes time to make character. 
Although the beginnings of character which consist 
in voluntary change may be instantaneous, the fall 
form and final results require gradual growth. 

But men say, ‘‘ What, then, is the pecaliar advant- 
age of these sudden changes, these instaatineous 
turnings, these resurrection hours, as you call 
them ?” 

A child is sick of a long and lingering fever. For 
two or three weeks the mother has been nursiag it 
until she is almost more shadowy by emaciation than 
the child itself. It has been a question of life or 
death. Day after day the nurse has been hopeless, 
and the physician has qnly been able to say, “ We 
must trust in God, and do our best.’ The child lies 
feeble and tremulous. It would seem as though a 
breath might blow away all the hope that re mains. 
In the dark hour of the night, when only a mother 
could watch as this mother watches, a change seems 
to come over the child. It breathes a little freer, and 
the perspiration starts on its forehead. And when the 
physician comes beck in the morning, he instantly 
says, “The crisis is passed ; and if by nursing the 
child’s strength can be kept up, there is life from 
death here.” Do you suppose the mother exclaims, 

“ Whatdoes that amount to? Must I watch for days 
and weeks yet?” Would not every mother, when the 
physician said that the crisis was passed, but that 
careful 





js there not much in that ? 





And when a man that has followed a course in 
which ene action has begotten another, and in which 
the power of habit has pushed him dowa a path of 
worldly-mindedness, comes to a point where there is 
a crieis, whiere the continuity of habit is broken, and 
where he hears the voice of God, and tarns around, 
though he has a lovg Way OP Set bak Co paree, 
there not in it great 
bope, and great encouragement for listening to the 
divine csll? 
So much, then, is what I mean by these hours of 
resurrection, by these hours of God’s speaking to 
men. They are periods of possibility; they are 
periods of comparative ease for reformation ; they 
are pericds of crises, which, if men will seize them, 
will Jead them to immortality and glory, but which if 
they reglect them will pass from them, and occur less 
ard less frequently, and less and less favorably. 
II. Let us consider some of these hours of divine 
call to resurrection. They come from us and to us. 
They come from preparations which are wrought 
within us. Many changes epprosch by reason of 
growth and ripeness in us, and are therefore gradual 
changes. Youth falls into evil from a want of pos- 
session of all its faculties. It is not until we have 
lived a scose of years that it may be said that we 
come, with any degree of strength, to the possession 
of our reason or mora] sentiments ; and if we have 
not others to think for us, if father and mother are 
not reason and moral sentiments for the child, he is 
apt to fall into wrong courses. Tuere is a constant 
changing in the minds of children; and when they 
come to manhood and womanhood the changes are 
oftentimes most auspicious. Tne changes go both 
ways. On the one hand, sweet and amiable children 
often become acerb and irritable, and on the other 
band, crotchety and unbearable children become 
gentle and agreeable. By growth and sipeness they 
are bought into an entirely different disposition from 
that which characterized them. In manhood and 
womanhood thoughts and feelings control them which 
had little influence on them in childhood. As there 
are flowers in autumn that never blossom in midsum- 
mer, and as there are flowers in midsummer that are 
never seen in spring, so in the mind there are facul- 
ties that work in maturity which are almost unknown, 
except as roots and stems, in early life. 
There are charges, too, which approach us by rea- 
eon of experience. Many courses fall on us grada- 
ally, unsuspected, step by step, from which we cannot 
recover until we have, as it were, worked out a whole 
experience. Oftentimes, under such circumstances, 
there come pauses when persons see the evil, and feel 
it, and say, “My moral feelings are such as I never 
could have had except by an experience like that 
which I have gone through.” There are hours in 
which God brings reformation near to us by the re- 
sults of gracual experience. 

There are two conflicts going on in generous na- 
tures between good and evil—conflicts so nearly bal- 
anced that when these critical hours come the fate of 
the individual will be fixed by his improving or neg- 
lecting the opportunities which they affurd. There 
are many times when if a nature that though generous 
yet has strong tendencies to evil in it, could be caught 
at certain conjunctions, it would be swept in the right 
direction, and be brought under the influence of good. 
And vice versa. There are many times when if a 
pature that bas strong tendencies to good in it, is 
caught at certain corjaactions, it is easily swept in 
the wrong direction, and brought under the inflaence 
ef evil. 

Changes come, too, by the enlarging of our knowl- 
edge. Our life is working inward effects which again 
outwork upon us externally. 

So in various ways changes are going on in men of 
which they are scarcely conscious, the whole of which 
they are never conscious of, and which are elevating 
their moral character from period to period, by taking 
sides with their better nature against their worse— 
with God against the devil. 

This call also;comes to us from without. It comes to 
us from sickness. The effect of sickness is oftentimes 
like that of taking a man out of a dark and murky 
room, and putting him inte ore that is light and clear. 


most sicknesses is to break a man off from evil 
courses, excesses, and temptations, and so to quicken 
tke faculties. Although sickness weakens the mind, 
it usually wakes it up, and gives the better part the 
escencency. Hours of sickness are hours in which 
persens come nearer to themselves than at any other 
periods. And these are times when men make fine 
resolutions, which afterwards they labor to hew down. 
This call comes to us, likewise, from disappoint. 
ments in business. In some cases taf 
have the effectyto embitter men. They, th 
way. As sometimes trees fall and incumber the road 
where armies are to march, so sometimes men’s dis- 
appointments fa)] and incumber the path where they 
meant to tread. But on the other hand many disap- 
pointments in busfmees have the contrary effzct. 
There are many instances in which disappointments 
bave a saving influence. Oftentimes they are better 
than coctrinal preaching, revival preaching, or any 
pieaching. There are many natures that you cannot 
reach from the outside. If they are reached it must 
te by the working out inside of something that they 
have done or borne. I tell you, you cannot learn what 
you learn by experience in any other way. No book 
can teach you experience. No parent can teach it to 
the child. One person cannot teach it to another. 
The most precious knowledge is to be dug out of one’s 
own nature. And when it is dug out one-half of men 
are such fools that they do not know what itis. They 
cannot tell gold from dirt. Others are wise enough 
to tell one from the other. Here is a man that for 
ten years after ten years has sat under preaching. 
His life ¢uring ail this time has been one continued 
scene of worldly prosperity, and he has not attained 
any great depth of spiritual experience. But God 
overtakes him, and shakes his prosperity away from 
him, and makes him feel how helpless he is, and how, 
though he were as gorgeous as the autumnal forest in 
wealth, like that forest in one night he might be pros- 
trated and left sapless in every part. Under such 
dealings as these some are stupid still ; but others are 
as one that has arisen fromthe dead. Blessed be God 
for those losses that carry life from death in their right 
hand. 

Bereavements are oftentimes the opening of heaven 
tomen. For the door out of which our best things 
fly, is the door through which we see the place to 
which they fly. Some persons never saw heaven till 
they saw it through the grave that opened to let their 
child in. Many, when they lose their children or 
riends, are made bitter by their bereavements, and 
say, “‘ Why wasI robbed? What have I done that 
God should strike me?’’ They complain of God’s 
dealings with them. They are vulgar; they arelow; 
they are insensitive. Afflictions, in the cases of such 
persons, oftentimes leave them worse than they find 
trem [but others, instead of being like clay which is 
made harder by fire, are like wax that is made softer, 
and when eillictions visit them, oh, what wondrous 
truths come out of tears! what precious lessons come 
out of aching hearts! They learn things that they 
never knew before. The psalmist says, “It is good 
for me that I have been afflicted ;” and many can 
walk in 2 humble way behind the psalmist, and say, 
“Yea, Lord, it is good for me that I have been 
afilicted.”’ 

And so in varicus other ways which I have not time 
to mention, God by outward dealing works on men 
inwardly, se that the soul seems to turn more toward 
himself, toward the truth, toward that which is high 
ard noble and good. 

Ill. In view of these statements and illustrations, I 
would ask why it is that revivals of religion are such 
blessed seasons? If you measure any religious pro- 
ceeding according to the highest standard of the mind, 
there is nothing this side of Calvary that can be looked 
upon with complacency. Tne whole refermatory work 
of mankind goes on, and ever has gone on, imperfectly. 
The world is full of imperfection. And no person 
should measure things by strict propriety. Religious 
courses should not be measured by it. Such courses 
are sccffed at by men because they are so full of im- 
perfections. Tkey are fall of imperfections—a3 fall 
@s summer woods are of’ bugs; as fall as the 
harvest field is of worms; as full as the corn- 
field is of mildewed ears; as full as nature is of rude 
reeses. The tropics bear, the temperate zones bear, 


fruite, and the earth is full of evidences of God's good- 
ness; although there is bark; although there are 


aeses ; and although there is miesma. 





Some sicknesses obscure the mind; but the effect of 


the extreme zones bear beautiful flowers and delicious 


poizon insects and noisome things; although there 
are cutting edges of rocks; although there are mor- 


Carrion-crows and turkey.buzzards are the only 
things that like carrion, and hunt for it. Aad where 
I see men going round and watching for faalts and 


just And what would you think of a 
| man Peak ae ee aes © 28 hengiial ond 
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face was burnt and scarred by the powder-flash in 


not retreat; and what would you 
think of a man who should stand and look at them, 
gh, and say, “Cared! cured! 
beauty of health, is it?" 

Now the world is full of invalids. 


That is the 


All men are 


those men that stand looking at revivals of religion, 
the results of God’s influence in the world, and only 
see the scars, and the staggering, bloated, dropsical 
forms of the men that emerge from them? It is 
-| pitiful for the men who are the subjects of them, but 
it is a thousand times worse for those who are critics 
of these. 

What, then, are the peculiar advantages of these 
outpouring influences? Call them contagions, if you 
please. Call them enthusiasms, if that suits you best. 
I say that they come to help men break away from 
the sin and wickedness which bind them. They are 
thrice blessed of God to help men who are straggling 
and striving to escape that which is evil, and attain 
that which is good. 

Did you ever attempt fo row a boat on the East 
River when the tide was one way, and you wanted to 
go the other? I lay an hour off the Navy Yard soon 
after I came to live here. I thought I was making 
geod progress ; but I noticed that there was a great 
similarity in the appearance of the vessels lying about 
me, and on looking at the shore I found that in an 
hour I had not advanced a foot. 

I bave seen men do the same thing on streams, 
not of water, but of resolutions. Many a man works 
hard to keep good resolutions without makiog a step 
co lorg as the tide is against him. And blessed be 
God for the bour that changes the tide. I ran dowa 
from the Navy Yard very quick when the tide 
turned so as to be with me instead of against me. 
And blessed are those periods when that tide runs 
teward heaven which has been running toward hell, 
and has carried men far down with it. 

Another application of this discourse may be made. 
There is no time of a man's life in which he needs so 
mvch help and sympathy as in these critical periods 
when he might break away from his evil ways and 
worldly life if he would follow the divine guiding. I 
.mean just this: I see in many churches, and among 
many Christians and devout ministers, what seems to 
me to be uninstructed wisdom, or rather great folly. 
A man supposes that he is converted. They say, 
“If he is converted, his conversion is a work of God ; 
and if it is a work of God it will stand. If he holds 
out, we will receive him ; and if not, he will go back 
to the world !"’ 

Suppose I had Jain where all night I had heard the 
Cischarge of minute guns; suppose as the morning 
dawned I saw here and there parts of a ship that had 
sunk ; suppose among the fragments I saw a man 
that had survived the wreck, and that, clinging toa 
plank, was working his way to shallow water ; sup- 
pose that as he got off and staggered toward the 
shore a wave tcok him and swept him out again; 
ard suppose that, as he gathered his remaining 
strength and got upon his feet once more, and made 
a desperate struggle to save himself from a watery 
grave, I sat and said to myself, “I think that fellow 
may escape: I will watch him, and if he succeeds in 
getting to the shore and out of the water, I will take 
care of him?’ I would deserve to be drowned my- 
self! If you see a fellow-creature in a perilous sita- 
ation like that, it is your business to rush down and 
seize him, and give your strength to his weakness, 
and bear him so that the refluent waves shall not 
carry him back. 

Here is a man that has been gambling. In some 
affliction he goes to this or that church, that perhaps 
is a godsend church to him ; and he says, ‘“‘ Would to 
God that I could live a better life.’ Men, seeing hin 
there, say, “‘I wonder what he is here for ;’’ as if a 
gambler had not a soul, and had no business in a 
church! He weeps; and they say, “ As sure as I 
live, I saw the fellow cry!’ And it is whispered 
about that he is under conviction ; and these good 
people say, “God's grace is very powerful, and even 


he holds out let us receive him, and be kind to him!’’ 
But in the beginning when ten thousand fiery fiends 
‘are afound about him ; when his évil associates are 
plucking at him ; when the channels are yet deep in 
which his life has run ; when hundre@s of malign in- 
fluences are crying out to him, “ Return! return! re- 
turn !’? and when God’s call comes faint to his ears 
so that he is in doubt as to whether it is God that 
calls—then is the time to run down to him, and, if he 
is not quite sincere, make him so by kindness and 
sympathy. 

Have there not been multitudes of hopelessly wisked 
men that have said, “I went to church after the loss 
of my child, determined to abandon my evil courses ; 
but nobody talked to me, nobody seemed interested in 
me, and gradually my tender feelings passed away, 
and I went back to the world ; and here lam?” Has 
there not been many a man that has gone to the 
gallows, that has died in the jail, that has rotted in 
the ditch, or that in the quarrel has been food for the 
pistol or dagger, who has said, “ I have hovered about 
churches at times when my feelings were such that 
if any one had cared for my soul I should have been 
saved ; but nobody noticed me, my feelings changed, 
anc I am lost ?”’ 

Now, if to-morrow you see a man trying to reform 
from érunkenness, from an impure life, from a life of 
dishonesty, from any wrong course, you may not re- 
ceive him into all kinds of confidence ; but you should 
know that that man has a soul, and that God makes 
you the nurse ofit. Take care of him. Help him in 
his hour of trial. He is not far from the kingdom of 
God, and you may cover a multitude of sins by show- 
ing him kindness ané attention. 

The same remarks apply to children. Many per- 
sons are afraid of children’s conversion. As though 
the conversion of a child that is free from the cares 
and burdens that you carry like a hump on a man’s 
back was not more probable, and more likely to be 
genuine, than yours, if you give it fair play. But 
when little children think they are converted, people 
say, “ What! converted so small? Christians so 
young? Well, let us be careful; we will not take 
them into the church yet; we must not bring them 
alcng too fast; and if they hold out we will recsive 

€™.” 

. Suppese a child should be born, and the doctor 
should say, “My dear father and mother, here is a 
little child ; it is uncertain whether it will live, andI 
advise you to threw it cut on the front door-steps, and 
leave it over night; and if it lives in the open air in 
January you may be sure that it has a good constifu- 
tion ; and I would bring it in and take care of it!" 

When children are born into the church people 
throw them out en the deor-steps, and say, “If they 
live there in the cold when we do not do anything for 
them, we need not doubt that they are ali right, and 
we will take them in.” So you do a devilish work, 
and hope that God will do a good one. 

Now those periods when little children feel draw- 
ings toward higher things, and hear the call of God, 
are just the periods when you should take care of 
them. I will say (though it is not particularly com- 
plimentary to grown people) that I think that if one- 
half the care bestowed on adults at their conversion 
was bestowed on children when they hope they are 
converted, the children would make better Christians 
than the aduits do. It is not hard to make a tree 
grow right if you begin to train it when it is young ; 
but to make a tree grow right after you have allowed 
it to grow wrong till it ie old, is not an easy matter. 

There are other applications which time will not 
permit me to make, but which you yourselves must 
mske. Let me clese by urging upon those who are 
the subjects of these civine influences not to misun- 
derstand them. I do not think I render myself liable 
to be called superstitious, but, perhaps, rather the 
reverse. Those young men and maidens who have 
been accustomed to sit under my preaching know 
very well that I have not attempted to make much of 
church machinery ; that I have not tried to excite 
their fear: that I have never played jugglery with 
their imagination. The theory of my preaching has 
been to acdress motives of that which is right to you 
throvgh your understanding, and make it appear as 
lovely and noble as I could. Therefore what I am 
ssyirg ought to come to you with more force than if 
Thad ance yt barat ay og And let me tell you that 
thoee hours when yeu a strange dra ward 
that which is pure and algae Pv pny Esc 
Ged’s visitation. Your soul is not far from its Maker 
in such hours. Be gratefal for those periods of pecu- 
liar yearning away from evil and teward good. Take 





evil 
ing growths and sweet fields. What you see,depends | them. They are open doors to your prison-house. 
upon the eye with which yeu look. If your eye is | Are there any bad habits, any evil courses to which 
gangrene, you will see only putrefying sores. And if | you have been addicted, about which you have pon- 
a man wants to see evil things, he can see enough of cered, and of which you have said, “Ob! that could 
them, in ministers; in churches; in sects, new or be set free from them ?’’ Now there will come hours, 
old ; in professed Christians that do not hold out ; or probably béfore a week in which God will say 
in professed Christians that do hold out, oh how | to you, ples Senpeet, and acing fone tha 
queerly! Eor men are crazy and sick. The whole éead, shall give thee light” ‘V : 
\ - 


because he was so close to the enemy before. 


this man may be saved: we will watch him, and if 








break away from your wicked ways; do not wait 
till your impulses are stronger; do not wait till the 


spark becomes @ flame ; take a little, and go to that 


toward which it points. You know it was a star that 
led the wise men to the place where Jesus lay. When 
but a single star shines from that which is right add 
pure and true, follow it, and it will lead you to the 
place where the young child Jesus lies. Are there 
not many in our midst that are borne dowa by 

xities of business, cares of the family, and 

les of various kinds, who feel themselves 


.solemnly called of God to reformation of life, ref- 


ormation of morals? Are there not men ia 
this congregation that are pursuing secret courses 
of undetected wrong, who have aspirations to lift 
themselves above their entanglements and besetting 
sins? Are there not times that come to some of you 
in which you reflect upon your wrong conduct, and 
desire to do right. ‘These are times of salvation to 
you: I do not mean to men in general, but to you, 
dishonest man ; to you, insincere man; to you, im- 
pure man; to you, drinking man; to you, sinful, 
worldly nature. These times when God calls, and 
you cannot but hear, are your set times of salvation, 
in which God has come with ali-helpful power. If 
you are willing to awake from sleep, and arise from 
death, God will give you salvation. 

For who is God? He is One that will not break 
the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax, till he 
shall bring forth judgment unto victory; he is One 
that takes little feelings and ministers to them as 
gently as you carry a lamp whose flickering flame you 
do not wish to have blown out ; he is Oae who deals 
with men so tenderly that if you take these flickering 
flames which from time to time he seads to inspire in 
you higher purposes, and lead you on to nobler ends, 
he wili bring forth victory out of them. 











Religions Intelligence. 


CONGREGATION AL. 


General Associations, etc. 

PLACE AND TIME OF THEIR APPROACHING MEETINGS. 
Presb. and Cong. Con. of Wis., Milwaukee, Sept. 27th. 
General Assuc. of New York, Binghamton, Oct. 8:h. 
General Conference of Minnesota. Anoka, Oct. 10th. 


NEW YGOBK—Greene —An ecclesiastical council con- 
vened in the First Congregational church of Greene, 
Chenango co., to examine three candidates for the Gospel 
ministry. Rev. H. Calahan of Oxtord was chosen 
moderator. Mr. W. 8. Adamson, who is supplying the 
cbuich in Greene ; Mr. C. C. McIntire, who is preaching 
in the Congregational church at Whitney’s Poin! ; and 
Mr. Ssmue! Scoville, who is supplying the Congregational 
cburch in Norwich, presented themselves, were examined 
and approved. In the evening the oraination services 
tock place as follows: 

Tntroductory services by Rey. Mr. White of Greene; Prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Webster of Greene ; Sermon by Rey [f. H. Beecher 
of Elmira; Ordaining Prayer by Rev H Calahan of Oxtord; 
Charge to the Candidates by Rev. W. H. Hayward of Candor ; 
Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. J. B. Hopweod of Coveatry ; 
Charge to the People by Rey. A. T. Pierson of Binghamton ; 
Benediction by key. W. S. Adamson of Greene. 

This trio of young men have recently come into this 
valley from the New York Theological Seminary, and 
with two others have received a cordial welcome to our 
cburches. May they long remain and be eminently use- 
ful. They all begin their labors under the most encour- 
aging circumstances. The above exercises were thorough 
and catholic. Four denomimations were represented in 
the pulpit and participated. 8. 





BAPTIST. 


Gone South —We hear that Dr. Howard, pretty well 
known and re bered in Rochester and Chicago as a 
sensation preacher, and as being rather “ fast” for a mia- 
ister, is now the chaplain of one of the rebel regiments. 
Well, if Dr. Howard must be a chaplain, we say let Lim, 
by all means, officiate on the side which ought to lose. 
— Examiner. 


Southern Preachers.—Quite a number of eminent 
Southern Baptist ministers are captains in the revel 
army. Among them are Mev. H. Talbrid, D.D., President 
of Howard College, Ala., Rev. P. H. Mell, President of 
the Mercer University, Ga., and Rev. G. B. Taylor, son of 
Rev. J. B. Taylor, D.D., of the Southern Mission Board, 
and well known at the North. Rev. Dr. Howard, for- 
meriy pastor of the Second Baptist church at Rochester, 
in this state, but more recently and not very reputebiy of 
Chicago, is a fierce secession chaplain; having become 
suddenly converted to rebel falsehood since his hasty 
departure from Chicago to New Orleans, after a real 
secession repudiation of his debts. He is a Northern 
man, and there is no such excuse for him as there is for 
our old friends Mell, Talbrid, and Taylor.—Chronicle. 








METHODIST. 


Missions in Europe.—At a public missionary meeting 
Bishop Jares gave a most thrilling and encouraging ac- 
count of our missions in Europe. He said, among other 
thirgs, that the Methodist Book Concern at Bremen is 
the best located Methodist Book Concern in the world; 
that at Basel, at Zurich, and at Bern we have importaut 
foundations and bright prospects; while in Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden our friends are prudently pressing 
their way. He thinks the time is not far distant when 
the Methodist Episcopal Church may have a line of con- 
ferences embracing Scandinavia, Germany, Switzerland, 
Turkey, India, and China. 


Missionary Curtailment.—The changes and distresses 
of the times will require a contraction of our mission 
work, or the creation of a debt to embarrass the future 
operations of the Society, or the Church must put forth 
unusual effort to carry her missions through the present 
ciisis. The curtaiiment of our domestic missious is in the 
hands of the several annual conferences. And the fai! 
conferences have so far either greatly diminished or en- 
tirely abandoned their appropriations for domestic mi:- 
sions. This is, perhaps, wise, and worthy of imitation 
But the curtailment of eur foreign missions will not, we 
trust, be thought of. For where should webegin? What 
mission station could we abenden? What missionary 
recall? What helper dismiss? We need themall. The 
world needsthem. And when the war is over we trust 
that Methodism will not have a singie missionary less in 
the foreign field. The Society should also keep free from 
debt. Dr. Durbin is entitled to honorable record for the 





| ability, fidelity, and economy with which he has admiuis- 


tered its affairs—working up to the very limit of the 
Church’s willingness to give, and yet steering ciear of all 
debt. Missionary societies in other denominations have 
not all been so well managed. The administrative tact 
of our missionary secretary has been so manifest that his 
sppeals for help in these stormy and adverse times cannot 
fail to be honored bythe Church. Let every man remem- 
ber that it is his duty to do what he can for the spread 
and establishment of Christ’s kiagdom in the world. 
From the performance of this duty the stringency of the 
iimes cap grant no dispensation. And there need be no 
curtailment of our mission work if all are true to God, to 
the Church, and to the claims of bumanity. Lt all give 
freely, liberally, and of their abundance.—Pittshurg 
Advocate. 





EPISCOPAL. 


England.—lIt is evident enough why The Record was 
guarded concerning Dr. Thomson, the newly appointe 4 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, stating only that it was 
“on many acccoun's satisfactory,” not on all. The Ob- 
scrrer calls him “a liberal! Churchman,” not Romanizing, 
but not * Evangelical,” and one who may be termed an 
Avglican. The Guardian speaks of him as one “froin 
whose character and capacity there is much to be 
hoped.” The Clerical Jowrnal says: ‘His late vol- 
ume of sermons has proved him to be a theologian 
of no common order, but deeply learned and trulw 
orthodox—a sound Church-of-England man, with no 
strong party tendencies of modern growth.” The 
John Bull spesks of him as one who is “reputed to 
be a mederate High Churchman, with a slight tendency 
to Broad Church views, who is a clever scholar and a 
good preacher.” It styles the appointment “one of the 
best of the Palmerston Ministry,” attributes it rather to 
the influence of Mr. Giadstone than Lord Shaftesbury. 
and accords to Dr. Thomson the merit of having worked 
his way up from the ranks to the See of Gloucester and 
Bristol, he consecration of Dr. Thomson will probably 
take place at the same time with that of the nominees to 
the newly erected Sees of the Bshamas and Honotulu. 

The Archbishop of York has lately been holding a visi- 
tation, and in bis account of the state in which he has 
found his Dioceee, (not by visiting each parish, but by 
returns to printed circulars,) he showed one of the beau- 
ties incident to large dioceses: “He regretted that there 
were 120 churches in the Diccese where the Holy Com- 
municn is celebrated no more than four times in the year; 
and bow it was, he said, that there were 124 churches in 
the Diocece in which there is but one service in the week, 
be was at a loss to understand.”—Church Journal. 


Scot'and —At the Synod of Argyll and the Isles it 
was annourced that a bill would soon be introduced into 
Parliament removing the disabilities of the Church of 
Scotland, and ama/gamating that Church with the united 
Chureh of England and Ireland. 

At the Synod of Brechin hopes were held out that some 
artapgement would yet be made restoring Rev. Mr. 
Cheyne to the exercise of the ministry.—Jbid. 


Jameica.—The Jamaica press is discussing with con- 
siderable acerbity the case of Rev. R. Gordon, a black 
native, who has been ordained to priest’s orders, but who 
was denied preferment by the bishop, and everything like 
a recognition by his brethren of the clergy. Public ic- 
dignation has been aroused In the matter, and the press 
has taken it up warmly, with the exception of The Co- 
lontal Standard, There is a high principle at issue, and 
if the bishep and his commissaries persist in witmholding 
claims which are demanded by justice, the discussion 
will be a very protracted one. 





Although, in common with the other bishops of this 
province, I am desirous that the subject of pol 
among cardidates for baptism should be discusesd fn all 





{SEPT. 26, 1861; 
Serer 95 


To ite true character as defined both 
Lord and St. Paul ; Wy our Blessed 


To the validity of the contract, which is mutual : 
To the of moral law’; nasi: 
To the happiness of all concerned ; 


I should regard the allowance of this state among natire 
converts as the admission of an evil of no ordinary mag. 
nitude in the Christian church. 

On the other hand, since this state is hardly to be dis. 
tinguished from concubinage, especiaily where there is 
no obligation contracted by the man to perform the duties 
of a husband—when divorces have no restraint except the 
comparative value of a woman's labor, and the price 
which has been paid for her, marriage being “simply the 
purchase of as many women by one man as he desires, er 
can afford to pay for,” I cannot admit that the relation 
which subsists between a polygamist and his wives or 
concubines would afford any claim for its continuance, 
even if the Christian law of marriage were less clear and 
imperative. 

Difficulties undoubtedly arise from polygamy befere 
conversion, as from every departure from God's laws ; but 
the most serious difficulty by far among native converis 
now, (as among Corinthians in apostolic times,) spriags 
from those passions and habits to which polygamy miais- 
ters, but which are not confined within these bounds ; 
and these difficulties are not to be overcome by lowering 
the standard of Christian duty. 

In the missions of this diocese, within the four last 
years many hundred converts have jvined the Christian 
church, of whom many wsre polygsmists before their 
conversion. In no case has a state of polygamy been al. 
lowed either in a man or woman after baptism ; and amidst 
the many trials and discouragements thai beset the in- 
fancy of a church gathered out of a demoralized and cer. 
rupt state of society, there is nothing te indicate that ang 
other course than that adopted would have promoted 
purity of life among the native converts. 

The following resolutions, passed at a conference of the 
missionaries of this diocese on the 20th of Feoruary, ex. 
prees both their convictions and the result of their exge- 
rience : 

1, “That itis the unanimous and decided conviction ef the 
missionaries of this diocese, that no person living with more thas 
one wife ought to be admitted to Ohristiaa baptism, 

2 ‘That whilst they fully admit thas such cases require Garis. 
tian wisdom, delicacy, and consideration, especially im regard te 
the women concerned, yet they are satisfied, from eX pericase, 
that there are no difficulties which do not scon disappear beters 
@ faithful adhorence to the Christian law of marriage ” 





LUTHERAN. 


As Secretary of the East Ohio Synod of the Evangelf 
cel Lutheran Church, I have been requested to send yeu 
the inclosed preamble ard resolutions, passed by the 
Mismi Bynod and by our own at its late sitting in @. 
Philadeipbia, 0. Our brethren wish them to appear in 
your columns. 

Respectfully and fraternally, 
U, Jesse Kuisecr. 

Whereas, We are taught in the sacred Scriptares that ,evern- 
ment is an orddnance ot Ged, and thatthey who resist the logiti- 
mate exercise of its power, expose themseives to condemnation ; 
and whereas, we be ieve that the Goverament of the United 
States was established under the superiavending care of the 
Sovereign of the vniverse, embories the true principles of free- 
dom, aud has received the marked blessings of heaven; and 
whereas, wicked men have, in violation of the divine command 
“tw be subject to tae higher power,” raised the standard ef 
insurrection against, and organized an army to overtorow it ; 
and whereas, the President of the United states has issued his 
proclamation, calling upon the several loyal states to ratly in 
defense ei the integrity of the Con-titution, and the mainteaance 
of the Unicr, and the preservation of our civil aad religious tit- 
erties ; and whereas, oar Lutheran forefathers, both clerical and 
lay, not only prayed, but fought fer the independence of Amer- 
ica, and took a large share in the formati .n of our Government ; 
—therefore, unanimously, 

Resolved, That_we, in imitation of their patriotic example, 
and in admiration of their valor, declare it to be a Uhristian as 
well as a civil duty to support «he Government in its ceastilu- 
tional efforts to punish treason and put down rebvellivn, by alf 
the means within our power. 

Resolved, That we call upon all our people to lift up hoy 
bands in prayer to the God of battics, without personai wrath 
aghinst the evil-doers on the one nand, and without doubting the 
righteousness of the cause of our overninent on the other, taat 
he would give wisdom to the President and all his counselors, 
and success to the army aod navy in ail their efforts to save ow 
beloved country from anarchy and lawlessness, 

Resolved; That we deeply sympathize with all loyal citizens 
and Christian patriots ia the rebellious portion of our country, 
and we cordialiy invite their co operatuon in offering united sup- 
plications at a throne of grace that God would huinbie us asa 
people for our national sins, restore peace to our distracted 
country, re establish fraternal relations between ail the states, 
and make our iand, in ail time to come, the asylam of the 
oppressed and the permanent abode of Liberty and religion. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


American Home Missionary Society—State of the 
Treasury.—Itis cue to the missionaries who, fur several 
months, have been anxiously expecting remittances from 
this Society, that they should know the present condit‘on 
of its finances. The amount received into the Treasury 
since July lst, is less than haif the amount received ia 
the corresponding part of last year. More than $50,000 
are now due to missjonaries, and the amount of indebt- 
edness is steadily increasing. We are well aware of tae 
disappointment, perplexity, and positive suffering teat 
have thus been occasioned ; but we can only assure our 
brethren that we deeply sympathize with them ; that we 
are making vigorous efforts to obtain the means of af- 
fording them relief; and that remit‘ances will be for- 
warded as soon as the necessary funds are received. 

We earnestly invite the attention of all the friends of 
this Seciety to the proseing necessities of their missien- 
ary servants. If they be not speedily relieved, they must 
abandon their work or be reduced to the deepest distress. 
Shall this be? While we nobly sustain the soldiers whe 
are fighting cur country’s ba:tles, shall we compel the 
soldiers of the Cross. on the outposts of Zion, to desert 
their posts or—sfarve ? Thisis the question. Will every 
friend of home mirsions take it into caretul and prayerful 
coneideration, and RETURN AN EARLY AND LIBERAL RE- 
sponse ?—Home Missionary, for October. 


For Weak Throats.—Rev. B J. Bettelheim, M.D., now 
of Cayuga, Ill., says: 

‘As an M D., I can tell all those who have much preaching 
to do-- especially when service follows hard after service—te 
try the ure of raw yolks swallowed fresh ai they come out of che 
white. A little practice will teach easily to reparate yoik aad 
white, leaving the former in one-bait of the egg-shell, from 
which it is sipped in best. I preached in Lomdun, Eagiland, 
thrice every Sabbach (and often four times) for three years and 
upwerds, using often a dozen of yolks in the same day, and my 
voice felt as fresh in the evening asin tne morning, and oftes 
clearer aid etronger.”’ 


Foreign Mission Fund:.—We understand that the 
receipts of the American Board for July and August 
amounted to more than $100,000 The accounts for the 


year (or thirteen monthr) ciesing wih August show 
therefore a balance of debt not so large as has been 
feared. It is stili so large, however, and the condition of 
the work end of the country such, as to demand, on the 
part of its frends, special exer ions for the coming yeat. 
The resources of many jiberal friends of the cause ia the 
cities have become greatly reduced. Let all who can do 
something toward supplying the deticiency. [he re- 
ceipts of the Board for the thirteen months amounted to 
about &335.000—iess by $10,000 than tne sum it was 


thovght at the last meeting that it could rely upon. 


Bomish Expectation.—The Roman correspondent of 
The London Morning Post ascribes the present supposed 
iiiness of Queen Victoria to spiritual yearnings oa her 
part after tbe Church of Rome, into the bosom of wrich 
they are fully persuaded that she will finally enter, as 
they are quite convinced that her mother recently died 
within its saving pale. 

Revival Meeting.—Dropping into a meeting in Salem- 
street church last evening, | was delighted te fiud tnat 
aby one in Our City was in earnest to save the souls of 
men. [ found that Rev Mr. Hammond, whose labars 
have been abundantly blessed in Scoutand, was present, 
and adcressed the people. While he was speaking aad 
describing the work of God in Glaegow and Belfast, Rev. 
Dr. Kitk came in, and stated that he left his house ia 
tending to go to the political meeting in Fauouii Hatt, 
but being desirous of hearing what might be gsid ia 
Balem-street church, and whether an earnest spirit pe!- 
vaded tie assembly, he had turned iathither. The words 
of Mr. Kirk were exceedingly animating to the people of 
God, and full of spiritual refrestiment. He bore testi- 
mony to the value of Mr. Hammond's labors in KBarops, 
and the vaet number of conversions tnat had resuited 
from his efforts. Several remained to converse about 
their selvation. Is not this a time for prayer, now that 
God’s judgments are abroad inthe Jand? I regard the 
visit of this brother as most opportune aad welcome, and 
can but hope that the way may be preparing for a serirs 
of revival meetings similar to those held in Scotlaad. 
Mr. Hammond preaches in Salem-street church next 
Sabbath morning and af:ernoon — Boston Traveller. 


MINISTERIAL AND CAURCH REGISTER. 


Abbott—The First Baptist church and society of Wind- 
sor, Vt., have given a call toRev. S G. Abbott to become 
tbe ir pastor. 

Abercrcmbie—The resignation of Rev. Mr. Abercrom- 
bie has been accepted by Christ church parish. It takes 
effect, we believe, on the Jst of April next. 

Ambier—Rev. E. C. Ambler has been appointed chap- 
lain of the 46th Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
urder Col Jobn F. Staunton. 

Andersou—Rev. E Anderson has resigned the charge 
of Calvary church, Chicago, te accept of the chapiaiacy 
of the Northwestern Rifle Regiment. 

Barker—Rev. J H. Barker, Fort Edward, has entered 
upcn the pasterate of the church in North Hebron, Wash- 
ington co., N. Y. 

Bethune—Rev. Dr. Bethune is going to spend the win- 
ter in the south of Europe, for the more perfect recovery 
of bis health, which has not been fully re-established 
since bis illness in 1859. 

Booth— Rev. Jobn Booth of Fentonville, Mich. hes 
— a call to the pastorate of the church at Howell, 

ic’ 

Bower—Rev. Henry Bowen, Cortlandville,’has accepted 
the pastorate of the Baptist church in Skaneateles, N 

Bradford—Rev. Ebenezer Green Bradford died at Lev- 
erett, Mass., on the merniog of Avg. 2%h, aged 60. 

Bronron—Rev. A. C Bronson has received the unam- 


Browr—Rev Duncan[Brown, D.D , died at bis residence, 
near Ashwood, Tenneesee, on the 6th of July, 1961, ic 








at Ogdensburg, N. Y., in order to 
chaplain of the 3d Regiment of I 


aleeburg, Ill. 
. L. 8. Carter, New Hartford, Ct., has em 
vel toaa tue howe as pastor of the Baptist church ia 


Cheney— D. B. Cheney of San Francisco hae 5° 
Fa a his recent sickness as to be able ‘° 
resume pulpit labor and give attention to his paper, Th¢ 





Duneszr—Rev. Wm. C. Duncan 
the Goliseum-place Baptist churc 
been obliged to come North becan 
hieself to the C 8. A. 

Elliott—Rev. Mr. Eliott, from La 
Jocated at Spring Valley, Min., and 
gregational churches in this county 

ester—Rev. J. OC. Foster of B 
turned from the Holy Land, with 
able to resume the duties of his ch 

@cadbey—Middiebury College, \ 
mencement, gave D D. to Rev. Joh: 
pls Baptist church in Poultney, 
ves). 


Groton—A Congregational chur 
was orgenized at Groton Junction, | 

Grover—Rev. A. Grover of Cortle 
cempany of young men to be attac! 
ferming in Cortland co., to be comn 
W. Green, a West Poinr graduate, 

Howlett—Rev.T R. Howlett, late 
accepted the unanimous call to | 
Second Baptiet church of Trenton, | 

Kemp: hall—Rev, Everard Kemps 
late Dr. Murray, was installed as pa 
byterian church in Elizabeth. Sern 
vaine of Princeton, 

Kendérick—Mr. A. A. Kendrick, a 
the Rochester Theological Semina 
of the North Baptist church, Chicag 

Keeh—Rev. Mr. Koch, a Roman 
lately received by the Protestant 
Missouri, without reordination, thu 
Roman Catholic Church as a chure 

Lawrence—Rev. J. Lawrence, 
chureh, Chester co., Pa., has ruptur 
is in a critical atate of health. 

McKinstry—Rev. L McKinstry, 
Maseacbuseits Regiment, preached 
Mr. Whitcomb’s church at Lynnfie 
ult,, wearing his so]djer’s uniform. 

oRei]—sro. Wm R. Mcne.: Wa 
terate of the Falls of Schuylkill | 
16th. 
Mocar—Rev. George Mooar, late 
stalled pastor over the First Con, 
@skland, Cal , on the 4:h of Augus' 

Mower—Rev. 8. Mower has ch: 
from Delaware, Ohio, to Canal Do 
Ohio. 

Murzy—Rev. C. F. Muzzy of We: 
ceived a unanimous cal) to the P: 
Batavia, N. Y. 

Newell—Rev. L. M. Newe!l, Wa’ 

= call of the Baptist church of § 


Richolls—Among the passence: 
steam-ship City of Washirgton, lar 
L. W. Nicholls of North Brookfield, 

Paine—Rev. J. C. Paine of the 
church in Gardner bas asked for a. 
ceived a call from Cheshire, Ct. 

Paimer—Rev. H. E. W. Palmer | 
mous Cal! from the Baptist church | 

Pierpont—Rev John Pierpont h: 
chaplain of the 22d (Col Wilson’s) | 

Pitman—Rev. J. B. Pitman, Ho 
the pastoral charge of the church i 

Bead—Rev. James F. Read, M. 
Birmingham, has been chosen cl 
Legion, Col. Samuel W. Black. 

Reid—Rev. Wm. Reid has resig: 
church in New London, Ct., and ac 
-_ ~- church at Green Point, L | 

icharde—Rev. C. A. L. Richard 
ringtop, Mass, bas accepted a call 
Savior, West Philadelphia, of whic 
was former rector. 

Robinson—Rev. E T. Robinson, 
street church, Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
awhile by severe sickness. 

S8toddard—Rev. I. J. Stoddard, f 
Assam, has accepted the pastoral « 
ehurch in Belfontaine, Iowa. 

ae etl Addison K. Strong 
accepted the position of chaplain t 
that state. 

Terry—Rev. Parshall Terry has | 
sen to Hudson, Ohio. 

Tooihaker—Mr. Horace Toothak 
evangelist at Boothbay, Me , on th 

—At an adjourned meeting 
tery. N.-8., held on the 29th ult., 
dismissed, to connect himself with 
©..S., to accept a call from Glenda 

Waterbury—Rev. Calvin Wate 
tained a discharge from the First c 
He has accepted the call of the cht 

Watkins—Rev. Elijah R. Watkt 
dist minister, has been appointed c 
H. Regiment. 

Wescott—Rev. Isaac Wescott of 
the call of the Bloomingdale Baptis 
New York. 

Whittiesey—Rev. Mr. Whittles 
pointed Professor of Rhetoric anc 
College, has tendered his resign 
church, Batb, Me. 

Woodbury—Rev. Isaac Woodbur 
terate of the Baptist church in Sta 

Woodworth—Rev. Henry D We 
his charge of the Union Congre; 
Bridgewater, Mass., for want of su; 

Wrinkle—Rev. Thomas Wrink} 
frem the church in Whitingham, V 
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SWITZERLAI 
The Fourth Gencrai Helvetie ¢ 
servauce of Good Friday—Th 
Bible—Connection with the 
‘Church ef America. 


Tue Reformed State churches 
were, until 1857, independent of e: 
count of their smaliness were nat' 
tiened in the recent church-bist 
world. In 1857 they effected, for th 
union, and since that time their de 
im a General Helvetic Conference 
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Church of Switzerland, and the pro 
Cenference have therefore for Chr 
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public prayer because it contain 
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president. 
_ From the proceedings of the Con 
MD accordance with the resolution | 
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Celebration of Good Friday as a | 
of the canton of Glarus, one of the 
the scheme had met with consid 
neunced that a committee of the 
unanimously recommended to the 
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General Conference. The commi 
revision of the Bibie laid before tne 
of their work. I: was resolved tor 
tion, and further report to the chur 
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te continue the work in the same 
the costs in proportion among the 
resented in the Conference. 

The delegate of the canton of 
cleser connection of the Reformed 
land with the German Reformed ( 
Btates. This wish had first been e: 
of the German Reformed Church, | 
dressed to the annual General 
preachers. Their letter remained 
the subject was again urged on the 

Wiss churches by a letter from Dr 
ef Grisons. The Conference took 
sideration, and referred it to the ch 
for making a report on it next yea) 


Heme Missions in Switzerland 
stastical Aid Soclety—Great 
@stants in Catholic Districts. 


On the second day of the He 
portant motion respecting the P. 
Roman Catholic districts came up | 
made the name of the church « 
declares that it is the business. 
fererce ae fake ~~ y the Protes 
a provide for their ré 
discussion elicited many interes 
although the delegates were not 
mera] Conference ought to do 
eth, it was unanimously resolv 
Bitte, which is to ascertain the ac 
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@ regularly organized 

make to the nex: General Sontees 
Ought to be done for them. It is t 
- 2 of this committee will give 
me mary work in Swiize: 


®mounts to about one million, or v 
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Dunesz—Rev. Wm. C. Duncan, D.D., late pastor of 
the Goliseum-place Baptist church, New Orleans, has 
been obliged to come North because he would not sell 
himself to the C. 8. A. . 

Elliott—Rev. Mr. Elliott, from Lane Seminary, has just 
Jocated at Spring Valley, Min., and preaches to two Con- 
gregational churctes in this county. 

‘ester—Rev. J. C. Foster of Beverly, Mass., has re- 
turned from the Holy Land, with health recruited, and 
able to resume the duties of his charge. 

@cadbey—Middiebury Coilege, Vt., at its recent com- 
mencement, gave D D. to Rev. John Goadbey, late pastor 
ef oe Baptist church in Poultney, Vt., but now in Mon- 
tres 


Groton—A Congregational church of thirty members 
was orgenized at Groton Junction, Mass., on the 5th inet. 

Grover—Rev. A. Grover of Cortland, N. Y., is raising a 
eempany of young men to be attached to a reriment now 
ferming in Cortland co., to be commanded by Col. Nelson 
W. Green, a West Point graduate, 

Howlett—Rev.T R. Howlett, late of Albany, N. Y., has 
accepted the unanimous call to the pastorate of the 
Second Baptiet church of Trenton, N. J. 

Kemp: hall—Rev. Everard Kempehall, successor to the 
late Dr. Murray, was installed as pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian church in Elizabeth. Sermon by Rev. Dr. McIl- 
vaine of Princeton, 

Kendérick—Mr. A. A. Kendrick, a recent graduate from 
the Rechester Theological Seminary, has become pastor 
of the North Baptist church, Chicago. 

Keeh—Rev. Mr. Koch, a Roman Catholic priest, was 
lately received by the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Missouri, without reordination, thus acknowledging the 
Roman Catholic Charch as a church of Christ. 

Lawrence—Rev. J. Lawrence, pastor of Windsor 
chureh, Chester co., Pa., has ruptured a blocd-vessel, and 
is in a critical state of health. 

eKinstry—Rev. L. McKinstry, private in the 19th 
Maseachuseits Regiment, preached two sermons in Rev. 
Mr. Whitcomb’s church at Lynnfield, Mass., on the 26th 
ult, weazing his soldier's uniform. 

Weneil—sro. Wm R. McNéi: Was ordained to the pas- 
n° of the Falls of Schuylkill Baptist church, Sept. 
Mocar—Rev. George Mooar, late of Andover, was in- 
stalled pastor over the First Congregational church of 
@skland, Cal , on the 4:h of August. 

Mower—Rev. 8. Mower has changed his post-office 
- Delaware, Ohio, to Canal Dover, Tuscarawas co., 

jo. 

Muzzy—Rev. C. F. Muzzy of Westfield, N. ¥., has re- 
ceived a unanimous cal) to the Presbyterian church in 
Batavia, N. Y. 

Newell—Rev. L. M. Newe!l, Wawkon, Iowa, accepted 
y call of the Baptist church of St. Charlee, Kane co., 


Richolls—Among the passengers for Europe in the 
steam-ship City of Washirgton, last Saturday, was Rev. 
L. W. Nicholls of North Brookfield, N. Y. 

Paine—Rev. J. C. Paine of the First Congregational 
church in Gardner bas asked for a dismission, having re- 
ceived @ call from Cheshire, Ct. 

Paimer—Rev. H. E. W. Palmer has received a unani- 
mous cali from the Baptist church in Parishville, N. Y. 

Pierpont—Rev John Pierpont has been designated as 
chaplain of the 22d (Col Wilson’s) Regiment. 

Pitman—Rev. J. B. Pitman, Hornellsville, has taken 
the pastoral charge of the church in Warsaw, N.Y. _ 

Bead—Rev. James F. Read, M.D., of the church in 
Birmingham, has been chosen chaplain of the Scott 
Legion, Col. Samuel W. Black. 

Keid—Rev. Wm. Reid has resigned the First Baptist 
church in New London, Ot., and accepted a call from the 
Baptist church at Green Point, L. I. 

Bicharde—Rev. C. A. L. Richards, M D., of Great Bar- 
ringtop, Mass, bas accepted a call to the Church of Our 
Savior, West Philadelphia, of which Rev. Henry A. Wise 
was former rector. 

Robinson—Rev. E T. Robinson, pastor of the Ninth- 
street church, Cincinnati, Ohio, is laid aside from labor 
awhile by severe sickness. ; : 

Steddard—Rev. I. J. Stoddard, formerly missionary in 
Assam, has accepted the pastoral charge of the Baptist 
church in Belfontaine, Iowa. : 

Strong—Rev. Addison K. Strong of Monroe, Mich., has 
accepted the position of chaplain to the 7th Regiment of 
that state. 

Terry—Rev. Parshall Terry has removed from Thomp- 
sen to Hudson, Ohio. : 

Toothaker—Mr. Horace Toothaker was ordained as an 
evangelist at Boothbay, Me , on the 5th inst. 

—At an adjourned meeting of Cincinnati Presby- 
tery, N.-8., held on the 29th ult., Rev. H. A. Tracy was 
dismissed, to connect himself with Cincinnati Presbytery, 
©.-S., to accept a call from Glendale. 

Waterbury—Rev. Calvin Waterbury asked and ob- 
tained a discharge from the First church of Freeport, Ill. 
He has accepted the call of the church in Cedar Fails. 

Watkins—Rev. Elijah R. Watkins of Lisbon, a Metho- 
dist minister, has been appointed chaplain of the 5th N. 
H. Regiment. 

Wescott—Rev. Isaac Wescott of Newburg has accepted 
the call of the Bloomingdale Baptist church in the city of 
New York. , 

Whituesey—Rev. Mr. Whittlesey, having been ap- 
pointed Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Bowdoin 
College, has tendered his resignation of the Central 
church, Batb, Me. 

Woodbury—Rev. Isaac Woodbury has resigned the ps- 
terate of the Baptist church in Stafford, Ct. 

Woodworth—Rev. Henry D. Woodworth has resigned 
bis charge of the Union Congregational church, East 
Bridgewater, Mass., for want of support. 

Wrinkle—Rev. Thomas Wrinkte has accepted a call 
frem the church in Whitingham, Vt. 


FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The Fourth General Helvetie Conference—The Ob- 
servance of Good Friday—The New Version of the 
Bible—Connection with the German Reformed 
‘Church of America. 


Tue Reformed State churches of the Swiss Cantons 
were, until 1857, independent of each other, and on ac- 
count cf their smaliness were naturally but rarely men- 
tiened in the recent church-history of the Protestant 
world. In 1857 they effected, for the first time, a national 
union, and since that time their delegates meet annually 
in a General Helvetic Conference. They begin to feel 
themselves and to be regarded abroad as the one Reformed 
Church of Switzerland, and the proceedings of the General 
Cenference have therefore for Christians of other coun- 
tries a much greater interest than the Church of a single 
canton could ever command. 

The fourth annual Heivetic Confererce met this year 





on May 28th at Basel, and lasted two days. The follow- | 


m4 cantons had sent deputies: Zurich, Bern, Glarus, 
Fribourg, Basel City, Schaffhausen, Appenzell, (Outer 
Rhodes,) St. Gallen, Grisons, Aargau, Thurgau, Waadt, 
Neufchatel, Geneva. Not represented were the cantons 
Luzern, Schwytz, Uri, Unterwaldeo, Zug, Tessin, Solo 
thurn, Valais, avd the haif-cantons Appenzell (laner 
Rhodes) and Basel Country. Ali of these cantons except 
the last are purely Roman Catholic, some of them even 
withouta single Protestant congregation. Basel Country 
refused to send a representative, on the ground that the 
proceedings of former years were too insignificant. I: is 
not the first time that the legislature of this !ittle canton has 
treated the Church wi:h such contempt. A few years ago 
they made themseives ridiculous by vetoing a formula of 
public prayer because it contained a passage from the 
Oid Testament in which God is invoked as our Kiag. 
As good republicans they thought they could recognize 
God no longer as the king of the universe, but only as its 
president, 

_ From the proceedings of the Conference it appears that 
i accordance with the resolution of the former Confer- 
ence, the state churches of Swiizerland (like those of 
Germany and Holland) are generally introduciug the 
celebration of Good Friday as a holiday. The delegate 
of the canton ef Glarus, one of the few cantons in whica 
the scueme had met with considerable opposition, an- 
newnced that a committee of the Synod of Glarus had 
Unanimously recommended to the synced and to the con- 
frega'ions compliance wich the recommendation of the 
General Conference. The commission for a common 
revision of the Bibie laid before tne Conference specimens 
of their work. I: was resolved to refer them for examina- 
tion, and further report to the church governments of the 
several German cantons and to the Swiss Bible societies, 
te continue the work in the same spirit, and to distribute 
the cests in proportion among the several cantons rep- 
resented in the Conference. 

The delegate of the canton of Grisons advocated a 
cleser connection of the Reformed churches of Switzer- 
land with the German Reformed Church of the United 
BSiates. This wish had first been expressed by the Synod 
of the German Reformed Church, ia 1857, in‘a lecter ad- 
diessed to the -annual General Assembly of Swies 
preachers. Their letter remained without answer, but 
the subject was again urged on the consideration of the 
Swiss churches by a letter from Dr. Schaff to the Synod 
*f Grisons. The Conference took the motion into con- 
sideration, and referred it to the church council of Basel 
for making a report on it next year. 


Home Missions in Switzerland—Protestant Eccle- 
slastical Aid Society—Great Destitntion of Prot- 
estants in Catholic Districts. 


_ On the second day of the Helvetic Conference an 
mretiant motion respecting the Protestants scattered in 
oman Catholic districts came up fordiscussion. It was 
made in the name of the church council of Zurich, and 
‘eclares that it is the business of the Helvetic Con- 
erence to take care of the Protestants in Catholic can- 
= and to provide for their religious wants. The 
lscussion elicited many interesting historical facts, 
although the delegates were not agreed as to what the 
General Conference ought to do in the matter. At 
ngth, it was unanimously resolved to appoiat a com- 
Mitiee, which is to ascertain the accurate statistics of all 
a ants in Catholic cantons or districts who do not 
a hy to a regularly TS congregation, and to 
- e to the next General Conference a report as to what 
ught to be done for them. It is hoped that the investi- 
— of this we ye 1- ‘ive ‘ new impulse to the 
nary wor Wwlizerland, w 
ba een ud ytegicte, » which hitherte 
ere has nm &@ kind of home mission socie 
filled the Protestant Ecclesiastical Aid Society, which 
how in the nineteenth year of its existence ; but its 
wa ratior s appear quite cant, if compared either 
th the population of the 
aenants to about one million, or with the great ecclesi- 
: ical destituiion of the Protestants in Catholic coun- 
oo The receipts of the year 1860 did not amount to 
How than 15,000 francs, including a loan of 4,000 francs, 
much, on the otber hand, a more vigorous prosecu- 


gation in 
Valais. It 


holic, and in almost 
jages, all the children 
g the past year, onl R nadh 
ar, 
a tenner ina i thecondten 
districts, and yet no ve settled in the 


Swise Rationaliem—Pantheiste in the Pulpits and 
Theological Chairs—A Bold Streke Meditated. 


The rationalism of Switzerland is more outspoken and 
further advanced toward Pantheism than that of any 
other European country. Their leaders have dared to 
declare what at present would hardly be possible in any 
other European country, that they reject the idea of a 

rsonal God, and of the immortality of the human soul. 

hey have effected a strict party 0 ization in a num- 
ber of cantons. One of their prominent men, H. Lang, 
edits a bi-monthly called Zetéstimmen, (Voices of the 
Times,) contributes frequently to the leading Ritional- 
istic weekly of Germany, (the Protestant Church Gazette 
of Berlin,) and besides has published several works on 
the “' Views of the Universe” ( Weltanschauung) of thie 
new Rationalistic school. Another prominent man, Pro- 
fessor Biedermann, is the religious instrucior at the 
College of Zurich, and not only indoctrinates the young 
men of this colleg2 with his views, but has also em- 
bodied them in a Manual of Christian Doctrines, which 
be has prepared for the special use of Swies colleges. 
Still another, Dr. Volekmar, is Professor of Theology at 
the University of Zurich, and in his numerous works on 
primitive Coristianity, not only indorses the views of Dr. 
Strauss, the author of the Life of Jesus, but even goes 
beyond him in his attacks upon the authenticity of the 
Gospel record. 

It is certainly a singular phenomenon that men hold- 
ing such opinions can remain in full communion of a Re- 
formed Church, and that Pantheistic pastors can serve 
congregations protvening to adhere to the Helvetic Con- 
fessions of Faith Still more singular will it appear to 
many that no ebjection is made by the evangelical mem- 
bers of the ehurches against the continuance within their 
bosom of such an element, and that no voice ig raised foy 
its expulsion. Both parties meet annually in cantonal 
and in general assemblies, and ic is the Evangelical party 
which is most anxious to avoid a collision. A number of 
earnest Christians, despairing of ever seeing the churches 
return to the old standards of faith, have preferred to 
leave them and to organize themselves into free evangel- 
ica] churches, which, especially in the western can‘ons, 
as Geneva, Vatd. Neufchatel, Bern, etc., are very flourish- 
ing. Many others think a state church to be such a blessed 
institution, that they regard it as aChristian duty to stay 
in it as long as it ie allowed to preach the pure Gospel in its 
mae How long this permission may be had, has now 

come 2 grave question. It is, in particular, the subject 
of a hot controversy in the canton of Zurich. The evan- 
gelical Christians of this city have a rallying point in the 
‘‘Evargelical Association,” whose organ (the Evangel- 
ische Wochenbiatt) exhorts its readers to defend their 
position in the State Church and not to suffer themselves 
to be forced out of it. Notwithstanding this modest posi- 
tion, they are accused by the Rationalists of hostili:y to 
the State Church, because they have among themselves 
meetings for Bible reading and for prayer. The church 
commited Zurich is catled upon either to prohibit all ex- 
traordinary religious meetings, or at least not to allow the 
churches to be used for that purpose, and to ferbid the 
clergy to take part in them. 

Hitherto many mivisters belonging to the Rationalistic 
party have been very cautious in giving utterance to their 
views in the pulpit. They have ra:her endeavored to ac- 
commodate themselves to the terms of the old theology. 
Now their leaders urge them on to throw off the mask, 
and to tel! the Christian people frankly what “ the Chris- 
tian theologians teach and learn in their lecture-rooms, 
what they write in their books, and what they do not 
hesitate to tell each oiher en famille, ia preachers’ meet- 
ings, etc.” It is, however, thought by some that such a 
step would be of very doubtful expediency. They re- 
member the fate of Dr Strauss, who, after having de- 
clared the whole history of Jesus a myth, was called as 
Professor of Christian Doctrines to the University of 
Zurich. It was then thought that public opinion was 
repared for the progress, but the result was quite dif- 
erent. The people rose in revolution, and the cail had to 
be annulled. It is most probable that a similar daring 
would again call forth a similar result. : 

A daring attempt to give to the new Rationalistic 
theology the character of a state religion, was recently 
made in the city of Basel, so celebrated as the center of 
several great Christian societies. The Grand Council of 
this canton has among its members an eager advocate of 
the extremest kind of Bationalism, Mr. Rumpf, who, 
after having been expelled from the ranks of the clergy 
for his open attacks on Carisiianity, tried to propagate nis 
opinions by means of the secular arm. He made the 
motion in the Grand Council “to bring the religious in- 
struction given in the public schools into concert with 
the results of modern science, or at least to leave clergy- 
men at liberty to what extent they intend to make use of 
the Biblical history.” In support of his motion, he pre- 
tended to show the incredibility of the miracles related 
in the Bible, from the present condition of the natural 
sciences, and from the spuriousness of the books of the 
New Testament. The Grand Council, however, did not 
see fit to substitute “modern science” for the Bible, and 
after a brief discussion, the motion was rejected with 
almost entire unanimity. Its fate may, however, warn 
the Evangelical school to what dangers a state church of 
Switzerland is exposed at every new election. 


Swiss “Essays and Reviews.’ 


The wide spread of Rationalistic and anti-Christian sen- 
timents in the upper classes of society has called forth, in 
several cities of Switzerland, courses of apologetic lec- 
tures on the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. {n Zurich, 
where, as already mentioned, the influence of Rationalism 
is powerful, a course of lectures has veen given on the es- 
sence and development of Christianity, by Dr. Held, a privat 
docent of the University. In Basel, a number of the most 
distinguished theologians of Switzeriand have united for 
giving poputar lectures on the principal parts of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. Among them are Professors Riggenbach and 
Gess, both favorably known by works on the Life of Jesus ; 
Mr. Stabelin, the author of an excellent recent biography 
of Calvin; Professor Auberlea, one of the stanchest de- 
fenders of orthodoxy in Switzerland, and severa! others. 
The very favorable reception with which they met has in- 
duced the authors to publish them. The first volume,* 
which has just appeared, contains a lecture by Professor 
Riggenbach, answering the question, Whatts Faith? one 
by Prefessor Gress, of the Missionary Seminary, on the al- 
ternative: Nature or God; one by Mr. Stahelin, on Sin, 
its Essence and Consequenccs ; one by Dr. Auberlen, on 
The Old Testament and the Pagan World. In the last 
number of the Studien und Kritiken, the ablest theologi- 
cal quarterly of Germany, Dr. Uliman warmly recom- 
mendes them as an efficient antidote agains’ the pantheis- 
tic and materialistic tendencies of the times. 

*Zur Verantwortung des christlichcn Glaubens, Zehn Vor- 
traege gehalten vor Maennern aus allen Stacnden durch Profes- 
sor Dr. Auberien etc. Basel. 1861. 








Che Pro-Slabery Rebellion. 


VARIOUS FACTS AND INCIDENTS. 


MISSOURI. 
Stirring Events. 
A Great Battle at Lexington. 
JEFFERSON City, Mo., Sept. 18, 1861. 

Two couriers just arrived from Lexington give the fol- 
lowing intelligence, which is believed by the command- 
ing officer here to be in the main reliable : 

General Price commenced an attack on the iatrench- 
ments at Lexington, commanded by Colonel Mulligan, on 
Monday. The fight lasted all day, and was very severe. 
General Price assaulted the works, and was repulsed 
with severe loss. 

The fight had been renewed on Tuesday morning by 
Gen. Price, but feebly, when the couriers left. 

Gen. Lane was at Johnstown, Bates county, on Monday 
morning, with a force of 2,000 to 3,000 men, marching to 
| the relief of Lexington. 

The rebel loss on Monday was reported at 4,000, and 
that of the Union troops at 800, which is probably exag- 
gerated. 








Additional Particulars. 

The following additional particulars in reference to 
affairs at Lexington have been ascertained. The first 
attack upon the fortifications is said to have been on 
Thursday of last week, but this is certainly a mistake, as 
Gen. Price did not leave Warrenburg, forty miles south 
of Lexington, until Wednesday night. The attack was 
probably made on Monday, as per previous advices, with 
about 8,000 men. The engagement lasted two hours, 
when the rebels were repulsed with a loss of 100 killed 
and between 200 and 400 wounded. Our loss is reported 
at 5 killed and several wounded. 

The fortifications are situated at the edge of the town 
on a bluff overlooking the river. The works are of 
earth, 7 feet high and 12 feet thick, with a ditch of 6 
feet deep and 12 feet broad surrounding them. Another 
and smaller work is erected inside, defended by a ditch 
the whole capable of holding 10,000 troops. The attack 
on Wednesday was determined, and lasted nearly all day. 
The re-enforcements from the north under Gen. Sturges 
probably number 3,000, but should they be unable to 
cross the river, which is quite likely, the only aid they 
can render will be to sweep with their artillery the points 
oecupied by the rebels. 

It is confidently hoped, however, that the 6,000 troops 
that left Jefferson City on Wednesday by steamers will 
be able to land at or near Lexington, and cut their way 
through the enemy’s forces and join Col. Mulligan. It is 
said that Mulligan expressed confidence in being able to 

hold his position against any force not more than ten 
times greater than his. 


A Battle for Ferry-Boats. 
Sr. Lovrs, Friday, Sept. 20, 1861. 

A gentleman named King, who left a point on the Mis- 
souri River, opposite Lexington, on Wednesday night, ar- 
rived this morning, reports that a severe fight took place 
on Tuesday for the possession of three ferry-boats which 
lay at the levee. Price’s forces advanced on the boats in 
two bodies,—one from above and the other from below 
the town,—and, after a very sharp engagement, they 
were repulsed. The boats were not in fair range of Col. 
Mulligan’s guns, his fortifications being so situated as to 
prevent him from commanding them completely, and his 
force was too small to admit of his making a sortie 
against Price’s overwhelming numbers, but Mr. King 
says he saw twelve wagon loads of killed and wounded 
rebels taken off after the fight. He also says Price as- 
saulted Co], Mulligan’s fortifications four or five times on 
Wednesday, but wes repulsed each time with a loss of 
between 300 and 400. . 

Re-enforcements from the north, probably uader Gen, 





Sturges, were expected to arrive late on Wednesday, but 
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as Price had possession of the ferry-boats they wouldn’t 
be able to cress the river, and of course could be uf li-tle 
or no service to Mulligan. Mr. King’s account is quits 
incoherent, and entire reliance is not placed in it here. 
There is little question, however, that a battle has taken 
place, but the details are yet unknown. 


The Rebels Drawing near to Kansas City. 


Kansas Crry, Tuesday, Sept. 17, 1861. 

Considerable excitement was created here on Saturday, 
the 14th inst., by the appearance of the rebel scouts. A 
company of 20 mounted men were sent over from this place 
in the morning, who discovered a rebel camp of from 200 to 
300 men, some six miles distant from the river. An ad- 
ditions! force was detailed in the afternoon, who killed 
seven of the rebels and took six prisoners, with the same 
number of horses, and destroyed their barracks, Oaly 
one of the Federals was wounded. 

Yesterday a large force of the rebels, supposed to be a 
part of the band recently encamped at St. Joseph, made 
their appearance four miles below the opposite shore, and 
attempted to croes the river in an old flat-boat, sending a 
part of their force to attract the attention of the Federals 
by firing into this chy and Wyandot. It is believed they 
succeeded in crossing the river at Sybley, sixteen miles 
below, which they have taken possession of. 

Last evening the city was alive with skirmishes of both 
parties, Several shots were heard, but no damage wags 
done. 

A Skirmish at Ironton. 

Ironton, Mo., Wednesday, Sept. 18, 1861. 

A skirmish occurred on Thursday, at Black River, 
twelve or fifteen miles southwest of here, between three 
compabies of Indiana Volunteers, under Major Gavitt, 
and a cavalry body of Seceesionists, under Ben Talbot, ia 
which five of the rebels were killed, and four taken pris 
oners, and thirty-five horses and a quantity of arms cap- 
tured. The balance scattered in all directions, and being 
familiar with the country eluded pursuit. 


The Battle at Blue Mills Landing. 
Sr. Louris, Sunday, Sept. 22d. 

The following account ef the battle at Blue Mills Land- 
ing is from authentic sources, 
Lieut -Col Scott, with 570 men of the 3d Iowa Regiment 
and one piece of artillery, left Cameron on Monday, the 
16th, in pursuit of the rebels who left St. Joseph on the 
Friday previous. Scott arrived at Liberty, Clay county 
on the morning of the 17th, and moved from that place 
atlps. At 3 o’clock he fell in with the enemy, 4,500, 
occupying a strong position. Our skirmishers received 
a galling fire, and slowly retired to our main body, when 
the action became general. 
Our esix-pounder was brought to bear upon the enemy, 
and a few shots fired, which proved destructive. At 
this time a heavy fire opened on our single gun, killing 
one gupner and wounding two others. On this several 
other gunners (Germans) from St. Louis abandoned the 
gun, carrying off the primer and matches, rendering the 
piece useless. The action continued an hour, when our 
column was slowly withdrawn to more open groum, 
bringing off the wounded, and dragging away the gun 
by hand, all the horses having been killed or badiy 
wounded. 

About this time Col. Smith, who left St. Joseph with 
1,400 men about the same time Scott did Cameron, for 
the same general purpore, joined the latier, having 
pushed forward his mounted men and hie artillery at a 
rapid pace on receiving a message from Scott, ten miles 
back, that he was advancing on the enemy, but it being 
pight, their men completely exhausted, and the rebeis 
reported strongly intrenched at a thicket, impassable 
except by a narrow road, a further attack was postponed 
until the next morning. Early the following day an 
advance was made by the combined forces, but en ar- 
riving at Biue Mills they found the enemy had crossed 
the river before daylight, taking the road toward Lexing- 
ton. 

Gen. Fremont and the Cabinet. 


Wasuincton, Thursday, Sept. 19, 1961. 

The case of Gen Fremont remains without decision, 
A just deliberation will precede any action of the Cabi- 
net, and the privilege of a personal hearing will be 
accorded to the distinguished commander before any 
final judgment shall be rendered. Of the public senti- 
ment here, and in the West and Northwest, respecting 
this case, there can be no doubi. It sustains Fremont 
overwhelmingly. He has a hold on the confidence and 
affection of the people that no charges of favoritism ia 
granting of contracts, or ineflicieacy in the use of the 
great military power now in his hands, can make any 
impression on. The sentiment in Illinois and Indiana, 
intelligently represented here, is that the army has not a 
single officer thnt can supply Gen. Fremon:’s place in the 
confidence of the people of the West. His removal 
would stop enlistments. 


Wasuincton, Sunday, Sept. 22d 

The Cabinet has not yet decided what to do with Gen. 
Fremont. The rumor that he was to come to Washing- 
ton for the purpose of explaining away charges made 
against him by his enemies at St. Louis, has no founda- 
tion. The con:ractora have come to Washington to urge 
their grievances in persen. It seems probable that nosh- 
irg will be done, unless some battle is lost, the losing of 
which will be laid to Fremont, ard made the cause of 
his removal, 


Gen. Fremont and the People. 


WASHINGTON, Friday, Sept. 20, 1861. 

The Germans of St. Louis sustain Gen. Fremont. 
Their brethren in Illinois and Indiana also sustain hin 
With the most intelligent of the American Republicans 
they say that there is an incompatibility, as be:ween tire 
and water, between war and the civil law which seeks to 
protect those against whom the war is urged. They 
regret the President’s moditication of Gen. Fremont’s 
proclamation of freedom to the slaves, but congratulate 
the friends of civil liberty throughout the world that the 
bordmen of ali Missourians in arms against the Union 
between the dates of Gen. Fremont’s proclamation and 
the President’s countermand of it, are free beyond the 
power of any law or politics on this continent to reduce 
them again to slavery. 


Card from Col. Blair. 
To the Editors of ihe St. Louis Democrat: 

GENTLEMEN: An article whica appears in your paper 
this morning on the subject of my arrest is calculated 
to do me injustice. I am very sure that it will be more 
creditable, even if disagreeabie to you, to deal with me 
justly and fairly inthe mat‘er now in hand. There is 
something due to past associations which you cannot 
afford to forget, because there are others who will re- 
member them. 

The injustice of which I speak is the statement that I 
denied in Congress that I was a colonel! in the army, and 
the intimation that I might avoid tae responsibility of 
certain acts with which I have been charged, and for 
which I have been placed in arrest, by pieading this 
technical defense. 

I never did deny, in Congress or anywhere else, that I 
was a colonel in the service of the Unied States. I 
simply stated, when an cccasion arose which appeared 
to require it, the fact that I had never received a com- 
mission from the Government of the United States or of 
the state of Missouri. I became a soloier of the Govern. 
ment by my own consent, and by the consent of that 
Government, under a general order from the War De- 
partment. Idid not at any time, when danger threatened, 
seek to avoid the responsibility which my rank imposed 
onme. Neither at Camp Jackson nor at Booneville, or 
any other place. have I failed to assume the responst®ility 
of a position which, when it was conferred upon me, 
there were . few to cevet and none to dispute its ur- 
eafe honors. assure you, whether you believe me or 
not, that Ido not even shrink from the pompous threats 
which appear in your columns, but whose unfamiliar 
garb betrays another origin. 

I have a right to ask of this community and the public 
at large, that while martia) law prevails, puffs of one side 
only are permitted, that my cause shall not be prajudged 
until it shall have been heard, and I pledge my honor to 
avail myself of no technica! defense, and trust that none 
will be interposed by others to prevent the whole truth 
from being known. Respectfully, 

Octenel Pest © —— P. Biarr, aa 
olonel First Company Mo. Light Artillery. 

St. Louis, Sept. 16, 1861. ane iM ~ 


Impertant from Kentucky. 
War Declared against the Rebels by the Legis. 
lature. 
Frankrort, Sept. 18, 1961. 

War is declared. The Legislature to-day adopted res- 
olutions inviting Gen. Anderson to take command of the 
department of Cumberland, and also passed resolu:ions 
that the invaders must be expelled, that Gov. Magoffin 
must call out a sufficient force to do it, opposing the con- 
fiscation of property and emancipation of negroes, and 
placing the troo,s under the immediate command of 
Brig.-Gen. Crittenden, of the Home Guard, (Union.) 

The deepest feeling prevails, and excitement runs high. 

All the state arms, munitions of war, etc., will be ; laced 
under the control of Gen. Anderson. 

If the Governor refuses to approve the resolutions it 
will only delay action one day. 
Plum affecting speeches were made, and tears flowed 

y- 
Unanimity of sentiment is all that is wanting. 
A Skirmish in Kentucky. 
Pranxvrort, Sunday, Sept. 22d. 

A skirmish took place between the Home Guard and 

some of Gen. Zollicoffer’s men at Barboursville on Wed- 


nesday without any damage. It was reversed on Thurs- 
day, when seven rebels and one of their horses were 





killed. One of the Home Guards received six wounds, 
which are not necessarily fatal. One of the Home Guards 
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was taken prisoner. Thirty-sevenof the Home Guards 
and 300 rebels were in the engagement. 


General Anderson’s Proclamation. 
The following proclamation has just been issued : 


KanrockiaNs: Calied by the Legis'ature of this my native 
state, I hereby command of this De I come to 
enforce not to make Jaws, and, God willing, to protect your pro2- 
erty and lives. The enemies of the couatry have dered toinvade 
our soil. Kentucky is in danger. She vainly striven to 
keep peace with her neighbors Our state is now invaded by 
those who professed to be her friends, but who now seek to con- 
qverher No roe son of Kentucky can longer hesitate as to his 
duty to his state and country. The invaders must and, God 
willing, will be expeiled. The l+ader of the hostile forces who 
Dow & es is. I regret to say, a Kentuckian, making war on 
Kentucky and Kentuckians. Let all past differences of opinion 
be overlooked. Every ore who now rali‘es to the support of our 
Union and our state isafriend Rally, then, my countrymen, 
around the flag our fathers loved, and which hes shielded us so 
long I cal) you te arms for selt-defense and for the protection 
of al] that is dear to freemen. Let us trust in God, and do eur 
duty as did our fathers, Robe kT ANDERSOS, 
(Signed) Brigadier-General U. S, A, 


@lad Tidings from the Pacific Shore. 


San Francisco, Friday, Sept. 6, 1861. 

The state of California, in the election just closed, has 
proved herself true to the Union, and expressed, in em- 
pbatic terme, her condemnation of the wicked rebellion. 

Leland Stanford, the Union Republican candidate for 
Governor, is elected by 3,000 plurality. 

Both Houses of the Legislature sre Republican. 

The vote in this city was 15,000, of which Mr. Stanford 
received 11,000. 

Patriots of the Atlantic states! Your brothers of the 
Pacific shore meet you with these glad tidings, and wish 
you God-speed in the sacred cause of the Union, the 
Constitution, and the Enforcement of the Laws. 


Our Flag. 
WORDS TOR MUBIC. 
A correspondent of-The Independent offers the follo wing 
army song for some composer to set to music : 
Does Freedom's flag dishonored lie, 
The banner ef the true? 
Then let the ancient battle-cry, 
“ For Freedom !” sound anew. 
For Freedom! for Freedom! 
For honor and for law ! 
For Freedom! for Freedom ! 
The trusty weapon draw. 


Your country’s fiag sustain with might, 
The banner of the free ; 
Dare all that’s good and true and right 
For Freetom! Dare be free! 
For Freedom ! for Freedom ! 
Heart, hand, and fortune give; 
For Free¢om ! for Freedom ! 
Only for Freedom live. 


Her glorious banner onward bear, 
The banner of the brave, 
And nobiest deeds of valor dare 
Fer Freedom. or a grave. 
For Freedom ! for Freedom ! 
The sword with vigor wieid ; 
For Freedom ! for Freedom! 
Strike, strike, but never yield. 


Tis Freedom's flag you're fighting for, 
The banner of the bold ; 
Resolve te conquer in the war 
For Freedom—as of old. 
For Freedom ! for Freedom! 
The proudest foe defy ; 
For Freedom! for freedom ! 
To conquer or to die. 


From Parkersburg, Va. 
PARKERSBURG, Wednesday, Sept. 18, 1861. 

To-day a lad named Smith, residing three miles distant, 
cheered for the Union, when another named Smother- 
man, aged thirteen, and the son of a Secessionist, shot 
Smith dead. It is supposed that he killed Smith at the 
instigation of hisfather. Smotherman and son have been 
arrested. 

The military also arrested seven Secessionists in the 
same vicinity, for tempering with the pickets and threat- 
ening to poison the wells in the neighborhood. 


Important from Western Maryland. 
DISPERSION OF REBELS. 
BattTimore, Friday, Sept, 20, 1861, 

The Cumberland papers say that Capt. Kidd’s cavalry 
from New Creek, and a company of infantry from Fort 
Pendleton, made a descent upon a rebel camp at Peters- 
burg, Hardy co., Va., on the 12th inst. One shot from a 
12-pounder scattered the rebels like chaff. Several were 
killed and wounded, and a number taken prisoners, The 
camp and all its equipage were taken and destroyed. 
Also a large quantity of corn, guns, uniforms, etc. 

The same day Col. Zeigler attacked some 250 rebels 

driiiiag near BaYboursville. The rebels fied at the 
first fire. Their leader and two others were made pris- 
onezs. Several were killed and wounded. 
Reports from the Rebels’ Camp. 

A rebel deserter ran from Munson’s Hill, the rebel 
pickets sheoting after him, into our lines, with uplifted 
arms crying to our men, “ For God’s sake, don’t shoot !” 
Being asked whether Jeff. Davis was living or dead, he 





eaid@gI e2w him on Monday near our camp, and,” he 
| added, “ Beauregard and Johnston were both at Munson’s 
|; Hill day before yesterday. The whole rebel force now 
| wnder them is believed by the men at Munson’s Hill not 
to exceed 100,000, and the reports which have reached 
them of the formidable character of our fortifications 
induces the very general belief that an attack upon 
Washington would soon prove ruinous to the rebel cause.” 
Being asked, ** When does Beauregard intend to make an 
attack ?” the fugitive replied, *‘ Advance upon Washing- 
ton! Why, he is fearful every day of your advancing 
vpon him, and this fear is shared by his army.” He also 
said, confidently, that several regiments had gone to 
Western Virginia within a few days. This man fully 
corroborates the statements of the iosufficiency of food 
and clothing. For a leng time the rebels have been 
eating sea-biscuit, with occasionally bacon of a mighty 
poor quality. 


A Report from the Enemy. 


The Sunday Chronicle contains the following notice of 
an important interview with the Secretary of War: 


“ A young man of intelligence, whose name is withheld owing 
to his position and provable future movements, had ax inter- 
view with the Secretary of War yesterday, during which he 
made the following statement : 

“ Be was a resident of Kentucky, and was appointed a liecu- 
tepantin the Feceral army. He had occasion to go Soath, 
where he was impreseed into the rebel army. He was present 
atthe Buli Run engagemect, and has been in the army in that 
vicinity up to the time of his escape, a few days ago. Heescaped 
by getting beyond the lines, and obtaining the aid of a farmer, 
who brovght him along in his market-wagon, covered up in 
straw. He says Beauregard has now 185,000 men at Manassas 
and vicinity. Trey are all well-clothed and abundantly supplied 
with shoes of good quality, of whieh these are @ sample (showing 
a very good articie on his feet ] Their pay is prompt. The 
Virginia troops are all paid in Virginia bank bills, and all the 
others in gold. The Louisiana troops were offered bank paper 
of that state or gold; the boys put the matter to a vote among 
themselves, and decided to take gold, which was paid to them, 
Their rations are liberal, and in short, to use his own words, 
they have plenty of everything.” 


He was offered and declined a colonelcy in the rebel 
army. He was offered aud has accepted a lieutenancy 
in our army, in which his father, from Pennsylvania, is a 
chaplain. 


Distinguished Military Services Accepted. 

Government has accepted military services of Oompte 
de Paris and Duc de Chartres, but has not yet assigned 
them to duty. A number of foreign officers have been 
commissioned. Major John Fitzroy de Courcy, an Eng- 
lishman, who commanded a Turkish regiment in the 
Crimea, was made Lieutenant-Colonel. Probably for the 
present he will go on Gen. McClellan’s Staff. Major 
Valentine Bauzenwein, of Garibaldi’s Staff, Major of the 
58th Ohio, who immediately goes to Ohio, may take com- 
mand of the regiment, no Colonel having yet been com- 
missioned. Cajts. Oscar Hultman and Vegesack, 
Swedes, the former a Captain of Zouaves in Algeria, 
receive Captains’ commissions. The former is put on 
duty in Gen. Blenker’s Division. The latter is not yet 
assigned. Lieut. Oscar de Brabender, an officer of the 
Prussian Royal Guard, commissioned as First Lieuten- 
ant, is assigned to Gen. Blenker’s Division. 


The President and Gen. McClellan Reviewing the 
Sharpshooters. 

Col, Berdan had a review near Washington, Friday 
afternoon, of his regiment of Sharpshooters, and an exhi- 
bition of their efficiency. It was attended by the Presi- 
dent, Secretaries Cameron and Seward, the Prince de 
Joinville and suite, Private Secretary Nicolay, Gen. 
McClellan and staff, Gen. Mansfield and staff, and a large 
bumber of ladies and gentlemen. Something like 400 
shots were fired at a distance of 630 yards. The target 
was two figures of Zouaves, the size of life. The men 
used thirty-five-pound rifles, firing by ; latoons from a 
rifle-pit, at rest and with globe sight. The firing was 
nething extraordinary, only one-fourth of the shots 
hitting the target. Ool. Berdan, firing off-hand, hit the 
head of one of the targets. 


_ Civilized Warfare. 

A recent order of Gen. McClellan declares that firing 
on an enemy’s pickets is contrary to the usages of civil- 
ized nations. He therefore orders that there shall be no 
firing on their pickets unless it becomes necessary to 
resist their advance or return a fire commenced by them. 
Union Men in the Rebel Ranks. 
A Moravian minis‘er, impressed into the rebel service, 
who was at Bull Run, says he loaded his gun the first 
time bullet down, so it could not be fired. On leaving 
the field, he found another gun with several cartridges 
in it 





A Hymx. 
BY EFFNER BOND. 


The following lines are by a correspondeht of The In- 
dependent : 


“ Wilt net Thou, O God, ge forth with our hosts ?”—Ps, 
eviii. 11. 


God of nftions! Great Jehovah! 
Strength and might are thine alone ! 
Wonderful is thy deep counsel, 
Glorious Thy eternal throne 
Nations rise and fall before Thee— 
They are nothing in Thy hand ; 
None without thy smile can flourish, 
None without thy aid can stand. 


Righteous are thy ways and judgments— 
Lofty pride Thou layest low ; 

At thy frown the haughtiest kingdoms 
Tetter to their overthrow. 

We adere thy wondrous working, 
And to Thee, beseeching, cry ! 

Dark and woeful times thou sendest, 
And thy judgments, Lord, are nigh! 


With our hosts, 0 God of battles ! 
We beseech that Thou wilt go ; 
Arming them for every danger, 
Strengthening them for every foe. 
In the hour of conflict guard them, 
Be their Hope, their Stay, their Shield ; 
Be their confidence when marching, 
Or when on the tented field, 


As with fiame and cloudy pillar 
Israc}’s hosts Thou ledst of old, 
So, though now unseen, be present, 

In Thy care our hosts enfold. 
Let no Achan’s secret sinning 

Cause that they like cowards fice, 
Let no flagrant violation 

Of thy laws their ruin be. 


Grant our leaders skill in planning ; 
Grant them wisdom’s wondreus power ; 
Grant our serried hosts in battle 
Coolest nerve in deadliest hour. 
Guide and guard our hosts, 0 Father! 
Lead their arms vicwrious forth ! 
Let Rebellion and Oppression 
Faint and fall before the North ! 


Gol. Fairman of the 2d Fire Z uaves. 


When Col. James Fairman presented his authority 
from Gov. Morgan to command the 2d Regiment Fire 
Zouaves, he received from Gen. McCiellan notice that 
Col. Brewster had been elected and mustered into the 
service of the United States as its Colonel, and that Col. 
Fairman’s claim could not therefore be allowed. 


Capture of a Rebel Schooner. 

The Rescue brought to the Washington Navy Yard the 
schooner Harford, laden with wheat and tobacco, cap- 
tured at the mouth of Pope Creek. Six men, one of 
whom was liberated from Fort McHenry a short time 
since, were on board of her. 

While the Rescue waa passing Matthias Point, 200 
cavalry fired at her from a house, to whom she replied 
with several shelis, two of which burst in the house. 
The rebels mounted and rode away. The Captain, who 
has examined the Point, says there is no battery or 
earth-works there. Some 306 soldiers were in the vicin- 
ity. One of the fifteen contrabands brought up the 
tiver to-day, who lived near, makes the same report. 


Five New Revenue Cutters to be Built. 


The Treasury Department has determined to increase 
the force of the revenue service, and accordingly has con- 
tracted for five new steamers, and the old vessels will be 
sold or otherwise disposed of. The new steamers will be 
of different size—three of 600 tuns and two of 750 tuns. 
They will be schooner-rigged and of light draught. The 
armament of the larger vessels will consist of one rifled 
pivot gun, two thir! y-two-pounders, and one twenty-four- 
pound howitzer, mounted on the topgallant forecastle ; 
that of the smaller vessels is almost the same, the only 
difference being the weight of some of the guns. 


John A. Washington. 


Col. John A. Washington, reported killed, had five 
large landed estates in Virginia—three in Jefferson 
county, near Charlestown, one in Fauquigr county of 
1,000 acres, ard 1,075 acres left at Mount Vernon, after 
the ladies had selected their 200. The New York papers 
have confounded Col. John A. Washington with Col. 
Lewis Washington of Bellevue, near Harper’s Ferry. It 
was the latter upon whom John Brown made his attack. 
A Washington friend of the former, receiving much good 
treatment from Col. John A. Washington, denies that he 
was at heart a Secessionist, and desires to say thus much 
Iw justice to his five little children, now entirely orphatis, 
their mother having fell dead, about a year since, in the 
excitement of welcoming her husband home on his ar- 
rival at Fauquier from Mount Vernon. The war sword 
of General Washington is in the United States Patent 
Office, with his regimentals. His dress sword is at Fau- 
quier, the property of John Augustus Washington. An 
ordinary sword is with Col. Lewis Washington, near 
Harper’s Ferry. 


The Sharpshooters for our Army. 


The test is a string of ten shots of fifty inches, ata 
target two hundred yards distant—that is, the whole ten 
shots must net foot up a greater distance from the bull’s- 
eye than fifty inches; in other words, the sharpshooter 
must not hit the target further from the central point 
than five inches on an average each shot, at a distance 
of two hundred yards. This is a very severe test, and is 
sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. But the 
com panies generally excel this shooting. The Michigan 
company (101 mer) made a target of twenty-seven 
inches, which is an average of about two and three- 
fourths inches each shot from the buli’s-eye. Two regi- 
mente of such sharpshooters must prove most deadly in 


“ And to what effect ?” “ Well, I don’t know to what ef- 
fect, but the barrel of my gun is bent.” 


A Colored Soldier at Bull Run. 
When Governor Sprague’s battery was about to leave 
Previdence for Washington a few months ago, the officers 
wished to engage the services of a colored citizen of that 


state, as a servant. He replied that he was pe 
willing to go, but would only go as the rest went, a fi 
private in the corps. After a little demurring, he was 
regulary enlisted as a volunteer. At the battle of Bull 
Run, the captain of his gun was killed early in the action, 
and the colored soldier took commend and.held it to the 
jast moment ; for which he was highly conp!imen'ed on 
the return of the troops te Providence. The name ef the 
hero is Mr. James Reeder. Pass him round.—Anglo- 
African. 

Official. 


The following letter from the Secretary of State is in 
response to a petition for the expulsion of the corre 
spondent of The London Times from the country : 


= DEPARTMENT OF ST 
ASHINGTON, Sept. 21 

Many intelligent and patriotic citizens have aoplied ee 
memorial, asking the attention of the Government to what they 
represent.as treasonabie matter, contained in a le:ter bearing 
the date of Washington, August 10th, published in The London 
Times, and they express their conviction that the 

made in that communication are untrue, and that it is the design 
of the writer to bring the credit and fame ef this Government 
into disrepute in foreign countries, 

It has been a habit of the Government of the United States to 
take no notice of representations, however obnoxious, made by 
the press of foreign nations, or even injurious utterances made 
by Ministers or other agents for foreign powers, in the ordinary 
transaction of their own affairs. The Government, on the con- 
trary has hitherto recegnized as worthy of its ovservation only 
ja bn ra and the action of the Executive organs of foreign 
states. 


For myself, I confess I have not read the publication com- 
plained of, and I am quite sure that it has not arrested the at- 
tention of any other member of the Administration, engrossed, as 
we all necessarily sre, with urgent public duties and cares. 
However erroneous the facts or the inferences of the writer may 
be, they nevertheless stand on his own individaal authority, 
while the whole patriotic press of our own country is free, and is 
interested to refute them. The Government ot the United States 
depends not upon the favor or good-will of foreign nations, bat 
upon the just support of the American peope Its credit and 
ies — seem to me now, more than ever heretofore, safe in thefr 
eeping. 
td it be assumed that the obnoxious paper may do harm here, 
is it not a sufficient reply that probabiy not fifty copies of The 
xan Trmes ever find their way te our shores? If it be said 
again that the obnoxious communication has been widely pab- 
lished in the United States, it seems to me 8 sufficient rejoinder 
that the censure of a2 magnanimous Government in that case 
ought te fall on those of its own citizens who reproduce the )ibel, 
rather than on the foreigner who wrote it exclusively for remote 
publication. 
Finally, interference with the press, even in the case of an ex- 
isting insurrection, can be justified only on the ground of public 
danger. I do not see any such danger in the present case, even 
if one foreigner does pervert our hospitatity to shelter himself in 
writing injurious publications against us for a toreign press, A 
hundred other foreigners as inteiligent, as virtaous, and as 
respectable as he is, are daily enroiliug themseives in the army 
of the United States, to defend and maintain the Union as the 
chief hope of humanity’in all countries and for atl ages. Gouid 
there be a better illustration of that grea: fundamental! truth of 
our system. that error of opinion may safely be tolerated when 
reason is left free to combat it ? 
(Signed) Wa. H. Sewarp. 


The following circular has been issued by the Secreta- 
ry of State: 


Wasuarnoron, Sept. 21, 1861, 

Siz: In order to prevent seizares of proper.y velo: to 
citizens of insurrectionary states nut warranted by acts of Con- 
gress rela ive to that subject, it is thought advisavie to direct 
the special attention of Marshals and District Attorneys of the 
United States to the provisions of these acts : 

The dth section of the act of — 13th, provides that all goods 
and chattels, wares and merchandise, coming from or proceeain 
to a state or place declared to be in insurrection, together wit 
the vessel or vehicle conveying the same, or conveying persons 
to or from such state or place, shal: be forfeited tothe United 
States. This section obviously applies to ali propercy in transit, 
or b= meey or provided with a view to tramsit D-tween loyal 
and disloyai states, and especially to property forming the sub- 
ject of commercial intercourse. Such property, wherever found, 
is liable to seizure, and the only redress of parties who think 
themselves aggrieved, is by appeai to the Secretary of the Treas- 
=. wie is invested by law with fuil power of mitigation and re- 

ssion. 

The first section of an act approved Aug 6th, declares that if 
aby person or persons, his, her, or their agent, attornzy, or ém- 
pioye, shall purchase or acquire, sell or give any property, of 
whatever hind or descrip. ion, with intent to use or empl«y the 
same or suffer the same to be used or employed in aiding or 
abettir g or promoting such insurrection,er any person er per- 
sons cr gaged therein, or if any person or persons being the own- 
ers of any such property shall knowingly use or employ, or suffer 
the use or employment of the same as aforesaid, ail such proper- 
ty is hercby declared to be lawfal subject of prize and captare 
wherever found. 

No doubt can be entertained that th's section was well consid- 
ered, and that its operation was intended to be limited to prop- 
erty used in furtherance of the insurrection only. Seizures ander 
the act of July 13th should be made by the officers, or under the 
Girec'ion of the officers of the Treasury Department, and all Dis- 
trict Attorneys and Marshals of the United States should afford 
al) practicab'e counsel and aid in the execution of the law. 

Seizures under the act of Aug. 6th, should be made by the Mar- 
shal of the district in which such property may be found, under 
the generalor particular direction of the District Attorney, or 
other su}¢rior authority. 

lor such seizures there is such non-power of mitigation or re- 
mission in the Secretary of the Treasury ; bat the Discriot Attor- 
Ley or other superior authority may direct the discontiauance of 
any proceedings in relation thereto, and the restoration of the 
property seized. 

It will be seen, from an inspection of these provisions of the 
acts of Copgress, that no property is confiscated or subject to 
forieiture except suchas is in transit or provided fur transit to 
or from insurrec ionary states, or used for the promotion af the 
insurrection. Real estate, bunds, promissory. 


; , Moneys on 
deposit, and the like are, theretore, notsubjecie seizure or cen 
fiscation in the ab:ence of evidence of such unlawful use, 


All officers, while vigilant in the presentation of the convey- 
ance of property toor from insurrectionary staves, or the use of 
it for insurrectionary purposes, are expec ed to be carefal in 
avoiding unnecessary vexation and cost by setaures no; warrant- 
ed by law. ignet 

u. H. Sewanp, Secretary of State, 


| General Welvs. 


The Cardiff Consulate.—Acting in virtue of the powers 
conrfe)red on him by the recent act of Congress, the Sec- 
retary of State has raised the Consular agency at the 

ort of Cardiff, in Wales, to the dignicy of an important 
Denoulate. That port is the great iron exporting harbor 
| of the west of England. We are happy to learn that the 
gentleman selected by the Secretary of State to be the 
first to fill the office ef U. 8. Consul at Cardiff is our es- 
teemed fellow-citizen, Professor Charles D. Cleveland, 
who was recently appointed U. 8. Consul at Smyrna, but 
declined accepting the appointment for private reasons. 
The present appointment is wholly unsolicited by the 
Professor, but it has been accepted by him, and we have 
no doubt he will fill it worthily and do credit to Pailadel- 
phie.— North American. 











their firing upon the foe, particularly in the havoc they 
will make among the officers and horses. 


Night Telegreph Army Signals. 


The old semaphore system of telegraphing, before elec- 
tricity was pressed into service, is now being revived in 
Ameiica, Mr. Tuttle of the Harvard Obzervatory having 
recently invented a plan for communicating between 
light-hovees, forts, ships of war, etc., at night by means of 
signal-lighis. A box containing a brilliant light is hoisted 
up on high. The front is an oblong aperture or apertures 
capable of being entirely cut eff, or diminished to any 
length by levers. The signals consist of the same char- 
acters as those of the Morse telegraph, the different com- 
tinations of length with the number of times the light is cut 
off designatix.g each letter of the alphabet ; these are read by 
sight. The cistance at which the light can be read depends 
upon the quality and size of the lens immediately behind the 
aperture. Lamps canbe made at a very slight cost which 
can be read ten miles with the naked eye, and by the aid 
of glasses twenty-five miles ; or still more powerful lights 
could be used, which could be read twenty-five miles or 
more with the naked eye, and fifty or sixty with a tele- 
scope. Mr. Tuttle has experimented on this plan between 
the cupola of the State House and the top of Bunker Hill 
Monument, carrying on a spirited conversation without 
the slightest trouble; from ten to fifteen words per 
minute being transmitted with rough and imperfect ma- 
chines, 


The Very Stones Cry Out Against Them. 


A gentleman who recently visited the national capital 
copied the following inscriptions from two blocks of marble 
awaiting their places in the Washington Monument. The 
blocks were ordered by the Legislatures of the respective 
states : 

LOUISIANA. 
Ever FaiTurvut To THE CONSTITUTION AND THE UNION. 
TENNESSEE. 
Tue Feperat Union: It MUST BE PRESERVED. 

Could a more fitting rebuke be administered to these 
States, which have proved false to their own principles, 
than we have in these words graven upon stone, by the 
authority of the states themselves? 


A Lively Interest for the Men! 

A Cincinnati paper, in speaking of the overthrow of the 
rebels at Phillippi, says that just before the Federal troops 
entered the town, a certain Indiana company, almost 
worn out with the march, were straggling along with 
very little regard to order. Hurrying up to his men the 
captain shouted: “Close up! close up! If the enemy 
were to fire when you're straggling along that way, they 
couldn’t hit a cussed one of you! Closeup!” And the 
boys closed up immediately. 


A Hero's Last Words to his Wife. 

It is stated of Lieut. Greble, who fell in the attack on 
Great Bethel, that just before starting for the battle in 
which he was killed, he wrote on a piece of paper, in pen- 
cil, for his wife: “God bless you, my darling, and grant 
you a peaceful life. May the good Father protect you 
and me, and grant that we may long live happily togeth- 
er. God give me strength, wisdom, and courage. If I 
die, let me die as a brave and honorable man ; let no stain 
of dishonor hang over me or you.” 


An Incident. 

One ofthe boys at Camp Noble, Indiana, was put on 
guard last week, and reported to his captain in the morn- 
ing that “he was abused by a fellow because he would not 
allow him to pass.” “Well,” said the captain, “what 





did you do?” “Do? Why, I remonstrated with him.” 


Kevtucky.—Kentucky, refusing to be coaxed, is to be 
| coerced into revellion. Invaded by ‘‘ Gen.” Polk on the 
| one hard, and Gen. Zollicoffer on the other, it is proposed 
| by the miscreants of the Confederate States to subjugate 
| ana reduce her to the condition of a “conquered prov- 
ince!’ We live in strange times.— Albany Journal. 


Testimonial —A lithographed certificate of honorable 
discharge is being prepared by order of the Government 
for presentation to every scidier of the army entitl 
thereto. It is to be printed in colors, and the design is 
represented as very appropriate. 


Scuthern Confiscation.—By the confiscation of the 
property of Northern men in the South, by the Confeder- 
ate Congress, it is estimated that three huadred million 
dol'ars worth will be confiscated, fifty millions of which 
is in New Orleans. 


Jeff. Davie’s Edict of Basishmont.—Under date of 
August 14th, the perjured traitor at the head of the Con- 
icderate States issued the following proclamation: 

“J do hereby warn and require c7ery male citizen of the 
United 8 ates, of the age of four een years and upward, now 
within the Confederate States, and ackuowiedging the authority 
of the saine, ard not being a citizen of the Contederate States,_ 
to leave wi'hin forty days after the date of this ps oclamation. 
And I do warn all persors above described who shall remain 
within the Confederate States, after the expiration of said period 
of furty days, that they wili be treated as aiien enemies,” 


Practica!.—Taking a practical view of the matter, we 
have heard nothing better than the argument of a Boston 
merchant who has heretofore spent his thousands to put 
down “abolitioniem.” With great force he remarked : 
“Tf the rebele capture, burn, and destroy our ships on the 
sea, why may we not alienate and set free the slaves 
upen the land ?”-— Zvanscript. 


A Patriotic Family.—Meny parents are willing at thie 
crisis to send to the service of their country some of their 
children, but there are few cases of fathers willing to 
give up all. Mr. Europe Houghton of Newton has a 
family ef five sons and two daughters, Three of his sons 
are in the lst Mass. Regiment, and two were members of 
the skirmishing company eelected from the regiment 
some time since. The whole three were in the first Ball 
Run battle. Another son is in the Mass. 16:h, and the 
last of the five has just joined Col. Wilson’s regiment, and 
all will fight bravely in defense of rome | good gov- 
ernment. One of the girls is in the employ of the U 
States at the Watertown Arsenal, making six out of seven 
in the service of the Government.— Traveller, 


Cotton and Pork —7he Columbus (Miss.) Republic re- 
marks that a bale of cotton weighing four hundred pounds 
will bring thirty-two dollars; and two hogs, weighing 
each two hundred pounds, will bring about the same 
emount. The Southern planters say they cam raise the 
hogs at one quarter less the expense, and many of them 
announce their determination to give up the cotton-fielde 
and go in for hog-raising. 


Absence of Office-Holders.—The Governor of Arkansas 
is in great trouble. The continued absence of a large 
number of state officials with the Confederate — 
members of the Legislature, sheriffs, judges, ete., 
it a!most impossible, he eays, that the machinery ef Gov- 
ernment can be kept in motion and the laws executed. 
In conse quence of this state of things, the Governor says 
oue-half of the offices of the state are practically vacant, 
ons that there is no authority in law to supply the def 

ncy. 


Dies the Death of a Dog. —Col. Washington, late 
rietor ef Mount Vernon, who —— in the relics of 
bis great ancestor, has died, as deserved, the death of 
a dog. Prowling about our lines yesterday he was shot 


by our pickets and his body brought te our camp.— 
Evening Journal. 
fn 


Cart. Perer K. Deyo, who is recruiting for the 2a « 


Persy’e,) announees that all volunteers who come from 
the country to join his company will have the expenses 
of their journey repaid to them on thetr enlistment. 
Three sons of a Presbyterian clergyman belong to this - 
company, one of whom is the first Heutenant. The 
second lieutenant has served until recently in the 





blockading squadron off Charleston. 


Regiment of the Continental Guard of Brooklyn, (ol. 
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THE LORD'S INDICTMENT AGAINST 
THE NATION. 

Tar President calls upon as to day, “ in sorrowful 
remembrance of our own faults and crimes as a 
pation and as individuals, to humble ourselves be- 
fore God, and to pray for his mercy.” What then 
are the faults and crimes which stand more imme- 
diately connected with our public calamities —the 
sins which as a people we are called upon to confess 
and forsske? Some are disposed to dwell almost 
¢xclusively upon that huge organic iniquity which 
has struck its roots so deeply into our national his- 
tory, which spreads over so large a portion of our 
territory, whose fearful shadow has so long lain upon 
the wkole land, covering deeds of darkness in high 
places, chilling our patriotism, our philanthropy, and 
our piety ; and from whose guilty covert treason, re- 
bellion, war, have new come forth to desolate our 
prosperity and threaten the very life of the nation. 
And surely the immediate and most obvious connec- 
tion of our present calamities with slavery summons 
us, with fearful urgency, to make our peace with 
God by ridding the land of this stupendous iniquity. 
Because of this our hands are full of blood. Where- 
fore the voice of Jehovah to this land is, “ Put away 
the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; seek 
justice : relieve or righten the oppressed. But if ye 
refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured with the 
sword.” 

But the root of our iniquities and calamities lies 
deeper even than this ; and fruitful in sins and jadg- 
ments as slavery has been, it is itself more a pro- 
duct than the cause of our national iniquity. It is 
easy to mistake a zeal against slavery for a self- 
renouncing hatred of ail national sins; to narrow 
our vision 1o that form of national iniquity with which 
personally we may have had least to do; to vent 
against that the reprcaches that should first fall 
upon our own transgressions ; and even to make our 
anti-slavery zeal a self-righteous covering for per- 
sonal sins. Indeed, there is sometimes an impudence 
of self-assertion in this way that savors far more of 
Pharisaism than of philanthropy. Our topics of hu- 
toiliation shou!d not be primarily the affinity which 
our fathers made with slavery, nor the extent to 
which Presidents and Cabinets, Congresses and 
judges, parties and trade, have since sold themselves 
to the same alliance to do iniquity—not first, what 
evil has slavery brought upon the land, but what evil 
have J contributed to bring upon the land, slavery 
included, by my sins? Jehovah has a broader indict- 
ment against us than is represented by this one 
count, even with all its frightful specifications. That 
indic‘ment reads, “ A sinful nation, a people laden 
with iniquity, a seed of evil doers, children that are 
corrupters ! they have forsaken the Lord, they have 
provoked the Huly One of Israel unto anger, they 
are gone away backward.’’ To sum up the iniquity 
of this nation in one comprehensive charge, it is 
Gopixssyxss ; not atheism in the philosophical sense 
of denying the existence of God, but that practical 
atheism which ignores the law and authority of God, 
and the requirements of religion in both public and 
private affairs ;—which leaves out of view the law of 
God as a rule of civil and social life, and the favor 
of Gcd as an element of public prosperity. 

The specifications under this indictment are such 
as the following. Dr. Bushnell in his sermon upon 
the Bull Run disaster has made prominent the fact 
that, from the beginning, we have shown our god- 
leesness as a nation, by ignoring the name and 
authority of God in the frame-work of our political 
institutions. Neither the name of God nor any refer- 
ence to his law, his government, or his Providence, 
can be found in the Constitution of the United States. 
Even the oath of fidelity administered to the Presi- 
dent has no recognition of God or of the sanctions of 
religion. The only allusion of a religious kind in the 
Constitution is in the phrase, “ Sundays excepted,” 
in the ten days allowed the President for signing a 
bill; but this is because by usage in secular business 
Sunday is a dies non. The Constitution provides, as 
it should, against a religious establishment, re igious 
tes’s, or any political infringement upon the rights of 
con:cierce. But it does not even recognize the fact 
that it is an ordinance of God for the well-being of 
society, that civil government shall exist; and that 
such government should be administered upon the 
principles of truth, justice, order, beneficence, set 
forth in the moral government of God. “ We the 
People” made the Constitution, and “ We the People” 


shown in houses, furniture, dress, equipage, enter- 
tainments, amusements, making ourselves worship- 
ers of Mammon, and teaching our children that friend- 
ship of the world which is enmity with God ! 


in the relaxing of public morals and of the restraints 





have worshiped it as the mirror of our own wisdom 
and power. Not Pharaoh boasting, “ My river is 
mine own, and I have made it for myseif;” not 
Nebuchadnezzar strutting upon his palace-wall and 
saying, “Is not this great Babylor, that I have built 
for the house of the kingdom by the might of my 
power, and for the honor of my majesty?” was 
more vain-glorious and atheistic than we have been 
in boasting of the mechanism of our political institu- 
tions. We have allowed to all men to have their 


with God and for an immortal progression in know!l- , 
eége and in holiness. Where its doctrine of the 
divine origin and redemption of the soul, and its pre- 
cept of equal unselfish love, prevail in any community, 
ttere all factitious pride and all unrighteous authority 
melt into.the mighty brotherhood of humanity. - 
The other theory of democracy regards man as by 
nature independent of all authority; a being 
“ acequate in himself to all his fanctions ;"’ coming 
under authority only so far as he shall consent, for 
his own interests and enés; whose will is an auto- 
matic power—self-moving and its own highest law. 
It is ke that governs the lower creation ; thatmasters 
the laws, and divines the secrets of nature ; it is he 
for whom the universe exists. And therefore he can 
come under government only by compact, and is him- 
self the concrete sovereignty. The high priest of the 
one theory is John Robinson kneeling at Leyden to 
commend the parting pilgrims in prayer to God. The 
high priest of the’ other is Voltaire at Ferney, writing 
down Christ as an impostor and his religion as a 
weak superstition. The fruit of the one is the Chris- 
tian democracy of the Plymouth colony—of the other, 
the atheistic democracy of the first French revolation 
—a deified Humanity usurping the place of God, and 
demanding that homage to its own pride which it 
refuses to Gcd’s authority. There have not been 
watting such priests of Humanity in this land, from 
Thomas Paine to Theodore Parker—who would 
exa't mere human reture by so much as they can 
depreciate the divine in Christ and his Gospel. And 
the multitude have joined hands and danced about 
the colossal imege of Humanity, worshiping and 
serving the creature more than the Creator. Now at 
last we are taught that Humanity is base and vile 
ard worthless, except as regulated by the law of God 
and sanctified by his grace ;—that republicanized 
Huwanity can lie, cheat, steal, commit treason, stir 
up rebellion against the very Government that was 
its own perfect product ; and that there is no wisdom 
nor power in man to save us, when God hath set his 
face agairst us. 
This goclessness has shown itself also in our pride 
of matcrial greatness. We have felt ourselves to be 
the owners of a coptinent. By force or fraud, or by 
political compact, we have driven out the Red man 
before us ; we have seized from our weaker neighbors 
what we have coveted, from Texas to California ; and 
we have felt that the very vastness of our territory 
mace us great, and the numerical tables of the census 
proved usrich and mighty. What leagues of railroad, 
what empires of grain, what growing cities, what 
expanding trade, what rising fortunes, what 
mills and warehouses, what docks and_ ships, 
have been the creation of our national genius and 
erterprise! And since “We the People’’ had laid 
the foundation of all this prosperity in our glorious 
Union and Constitution, we would at once appro- 
priate the sovereignty of a continent as our “ mani- 
fest destiny,”’ and prove to the world that a nation of 
freemen governing themselves, without wars, taxes, 
debts, or any of the drawbacks of old European 
states, could grow rich and great without limif. But 
we had forgotten God ; and now Union and Consti- 
tutior, manufactures, stocks, commerce, harvests, 
citics, fortunes, all hang trembling over the black 
abyss of our national atheism. 
Ard the same godlessness has shown itself in the 
luxurious and reckless abuse of wealth. With the 
increase of wealih that God has given us in long 
years of peace and freedom, has come an appalling 
development of the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life—all tending to alienate us 
from Gcd. Ins:ead of regarding prosperity as a 
stewardship to be improved for the higher iaterests 
of morality, humanity, and religion, for a true social 
advancement and refinement, we have seized upon 
it as a license for self indulgence, and have given 
ourselves over to a revelry in worldliness and sinfal 
pleasure. As contrasted with the manners of our 
fathers on the one hand, and with the amount of our 
charities upon the other, what extravagance have we 





Yet another evidence of this godlessness is seen 


of religion in the family and in society. Thirty years 
ago we were wont to be shocked at the state of Pa- 
tisian society as reported by travelers, in the disre- 
gard of the Sabbath, the slight respect for marriage, 
and the toleration of social immoralities by public 
opinion. These things we charged to the account of 
French atheism, and washed our hands in innocency. 
But would a Parisian free-liver of that time feel 
himself under any special restraint in these particu- 
lars in New York as it is? Have not American 
travelers imported frivolities and vices from Europe 
as well as silks and laces? and have not the myriad 
immigrants from the old world brought to us a large 
infusion of atheistic sensuality? We do not keep the 
Sabbath as once we kept it. We do not rule our | 
households as of old, with godly fear. And what | 
crimes and scandals fill the columns of the public 
press, and shame the common decencies of life! It 
tecomes us to hide our heads in the dust before God. 
We have come down from the moral dignity and pub- 
lic virtue of our past, and have ‘‘joined in affinity | 
with the people of these abominations,” and have | 
‘ filled the land with their uncleanness.’’ . 
And here comes in the crime of slavery; for we 





| 


' 





own rel‘gion or no religion under the Constitution, 
but the Constituiion itself has nothing te do with 
religion except as a barrier between it and the state! 
Fa ling to discriminate between legislating for a 
par icular creed or form of religion, and recognizing 
the great foundation-truth of all religion—the just 
authority of a Holy and Almightly God,—we have 
set up ourselves, our concrete nationality, “ We the 
P. ople,” as the original source of all authority and 
power, and have worshiped the work of our own hands. 
From this etheistic error in our prime conce tions of 
government, has arisen the atheistic habit of separat- 
ing politics from religion ;—the voter must not carry his 
religious scruples to the political caucus, nor set them 


against the party nominations at the polls ; the minis- | 


ter must not bring politics into the pulpit, though the 
Legislature should license dram-shops and brothels, 


though Sodom should be rebuilt by the Salt Lake of 


have manifested our godlessness by a political and 
commercial alliance with that system of iniquity 
| which sums up within itself oppression, rapacity, an 
atheistic defiance of God, and every form and agency 
| of public, social, and domestic demoralization. Oar 








fathers reccguized slavery as an existing institution 


| and suffered its continuance, because in their fewness | 


and weakness this concession seemed necessary to 
| secure that union of the states proposed by the Con- 

stitution. Yet, regarding slavery as an anomaly, a 
, contiadiction, an evil, a danger in free institutions, 
| they girdled it, as they supposed, so as to secure its 
| decay. But they did not cut deep enough through the 
| bark to kill it; and we, instead of cutting down 
the Upas, have protected and nourished it by heaping 

new fertilizers about its roots ;—the South, from 
| price of power and aristocracy, and love of indolence, 
which slavery begets and fosters, and also as a sec- 
tional political interest ;—the North, for the sake of 


Utah, though man made in the image of God should party advantages and commercial gains ; until slavery 
be sold like a brute under the eaves of the national had come to be regarded as the one privileged thing, 
capitol.. Nay, in the very Senate-chamber, when | which neither the pulpit, nor the press, nor Congress, 


Senators are warned that a measure is unjust and 
against the law of God, it is sneeringly, scornfully 
answered, that there is no law higher than the Con- 
stitution. “ We the People” made that, and “ We the 
People’ can make and unmake laws as we please. 
This gocless habit of thought and action has taken 
possession of the public mind in all political institu- 
tions and affairs. But He that sitteth in the heavens 
is teachirg us that we can hold our Constitution, our 
Unicn, our Government, our Nationality, only by his 
pleasure. ; 

This national godlessness appears also in that man 
worship which is the vice of an unsanctified democ- 
racy. ‘There are two modes of exalting humanity 
quite opposite in their origin and their tendency. The 
one conceives of man, though fallen, yet by the grace 
of the Goepel the actual or the possible child of Ged, 
and heir of all things in Christ, and therefore above 
priest or king, equal among his fellows, himself made 
unto God both priest and king, in the sacred ministry 


| 
i 


such a spirit of humiliation let us keep this solemn 
fast; so that “there shall be a great mourniog in 
Jerusalem, and the. land shall mourn, every family 
apart.’’ But let it be the mourning that leads to 
reformation ; the steady renouncing of the sins we 
see and feel. In the spirit of such fasting, let us set 
ourselves “to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo 
the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, 
and to break every yoke.” God grant us grace to 
rise from this humiliation in the purpose and power 
of a new life; s life that in the heart, in the family, 
in social manners, in business, in politics, in govern- 
ment, shall enthrone him and his law supreme over 
all! 


A WORD FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 





Pror. A. Horxixs of Williams College has favored 
us with some extracts from a letter of Rev. Mr. Wil- 
der of South Afriea, which have a special interest 
from their bearirg upon the questions that are now 
uppermcst in every mind. With reference to cotton 
culture Mr. Wilde: says : 

“The Government heve put into my hands for the na- 
tives a section of country surrounding me of 14.000 acres, 
All of this is good cotton land, and some of it good sugar 
land. We are trying to introduce the culture of cotton. 
The Governor has given me an American cotton-gin, aad 
is about to order for me a small steam-engine. My water- 
power was completely destroyed by a sudden and great 
flocd last November. My loss was some $300. I hoped 
to have a good mill in operation before this. Do ycu 
know anything of the practical working of the caloric 
engine? I understand the principle, but don’t know 
whether they are regarded as a complete success.” 

Doub: less the Government would increase the grant 
of land if the cotton culture should thrive. 

Here is a good opportunity both for philanthropic 
enterprise and for commercial investment. Will not 
some of our merchants look to the cotton-fields of 
Southern Africa? Mr. Wilder thus gives a missiona- 
ry’s views of the rebellion : 

“The steamer has brought dreadful news of the diaas- 
ters of our native land. We have news from New York 
up to the 27th of April. Then an attack on Washington 
was feared. I wish I were in America now, Ihopethere 
will be bravery at the North enough to fight till dooms- 
day, rather than submit to the extension of slavery. May 
God give victory tothe right! But ob, what a time for hu- 
milistion befcre Ged for our national sins, as well as for 
ccurage and energy ! 

“The receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. are so meager that 
we fear we shall be left to manage for ourselves as best 
we can. Messrs. Rocd and Lindly, we fear, cannot return 
to us at present. If they can’t be back here, let them en- 
ter the army of freedom as chaplains, and pray, and fight 
if need be, for liberty.” 

By this time Mr. Wilder has probably heard that 
neither the American Union nor the American Board 
is in immediate danger of dissclution. But the spirit 
of patriotic se}f- devotion and of missionary self denial 
which his letter exhibits, may well put to shame the 
luke'‘warmness of many in this country, both toward 
the nation’s struggle and toward the needs of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. -— 

Mr. Wilder writes that at Umtwalume hehas main- 
tained fur twelve months an interesting school of chil- 
dren whose parents are heathens. They board at 
home, and Mr. W., at his own cost, provides them 
with books, a teacher, ard slight clothing, which with 
most is limited to a shirt. Even the materials for 
this scanty dress were sent to the mission by friends 
in Williamstown. Prof. Hopkins proposes soon to 
gend a box containing cheap calicoes, unbleached cot- 


tone, and whatever else may be contributed to this | 
object. When a missionary, from his own salary of | 
$700, experds $400 a year in clothing and educating | 


the children of the heathen around him, we should re 
joice to have a share in his sacrifices and his rewards. 





THE AMERICAN BOARD AND IT3 AD- 
MINISTRATION. 


Tue friends of Missions wil rejoice to learn that 


the deScit in the Treasury of the American Board 


for the past year is only $28000. Two months ago 
there was reason to apprehend that it might be as 
great as in the Jubilee year, when such extraordinary 


) efforts and appeals were necessary to removeit. The 


morths of July and August have brought into the 
Treasury $103,000. Of course some of this has been 
ra‘'sed by special personal appeals, but the fact that 
so much bas been accomplished without raising the 
ery of debt, shows that the Prudential Committe 
have learned wisdom in their financial management, 
by recent trials and disasters, and that the public are 
learning to give steadily to the cause of missions. 

A fortnight since we published a suggestion from 
an ‘Honorary Member,” to the effect that a special 
Committee of the Board should be appointed yearly to 
examine the doings of the Prudential Committee in 
edvance of the meeting of the Board itself, thus bring- 
ing the details of business more immediately under 
the eye of the Board itself, and diffusing more widely 
the interest and responsibility of managing its affairs. 
In connection with this suggestion it will be interest- 
ing to our readers to understand just how the Pruden- 
tial Committee does its work : 

“‘ The Prudential Committee has now twelve mem- 
bers, one of whem is from the city of New York, and 
one from Brooklyn. No member receives compensa- 
tion for his services. The stated meetings are held 
weekly, on Tuesday, at 3 o'clock pw, and occupy 
the afterncon. Five members are a quorum for bus- 
iness. There is a remarkable uniformity in the at- 
tendarce. Of the eight from Boston and its vicinity 


| who were in the country, the past year for instance, 


the average attendance was seven at the fif.y-two 
meetings. Gentlemen in full city business will ap- 
preciate this sacrifice of time, which was cheerfully 
mace. 

“The meetings of the Prudential Committee had a 
very :ma'l beginning. There were but three mem- 
bers at the outset-—Dr. Worcester of Salem, who was 
the Corresponding Secretary, and Dr. Spring and Mr. 
Bartlet, both of Newburyport. For years the meet- 
ings were migratory. Only two are recorded in 
1810, the same number in the second year, six in the 
third, two in the fourth, and four in the fifth. 


There were eight meetings in 1815, ten in 
1816, twelve in 1817, the same number ia 
1818, and nineteen in 1819, which was the 


ytar precedirg Dr. Worcester’s death. Mr. Evarts 
came into the Committee in 1812, and Dr. Morse in 





| 





nor martial law itself, might touch! And all this is a 
proof and a mark of our utter godlessness. Had we 
remembered God, we should not have dared to oppress 
the poor; had we remembered God, we should not 
have dared to sel] the needy for gain; had we re- 
membered God, we should not heave dared, like the 
accursed Babylon, to traffic “in slaves, and the souls 
of men.”’ But in our atheistic pride, we felt our- 
selves great enough and strong enough to do this in- 
iquity, saying, “How doth God know? and is there 
knowledge in the Most High ?” In one sense slavery 
has dragged us down into the slough of atheism ; in 
another sense we have gone to dabble in the filth and 
crime of slavery, because we had already said in our 
hearts, “There is no God.” It is the very sublimity 
of the justice of God that he has made this fondled 
and cherished iniquity the minister of Lis wrath upon 
the whole nation ! 

And now in view of this dark catalogue, in some 
accusation of which every one of us hath a part, 
must we not own that we are “a people laden with 
iniquity, that have forsaken the Lord, and provoked 
the Holy One of Israel unto anger ?” Must we not feel 
« ashamed, and blush to lift up our faces unto God, 
for our iniquities are increased over our head, and 
our trespass is grown up unto the heavens. Behold, 
O Lord God, we are before thee in our trespasses, for 
we canrot stand before thee because of this?” In 


1815. Both resided in Charlestown. Until the close 
of 1816, the places of meeting seem to have been 
| casual. Newburyport and Salem had each eight of 
| the thirty-four meetings, Charlestown seven, Boston 
aad Andover four each ; the remaining three were at 
Worcester and Hartferd, in connection with the meet- 
ings of the Board. Mr. Reed of Marblehead entered 
the Committee in 1818, and Dr. Woods, of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, in 1819. About that time the 
meetings began to be held usually in Boston. At this 
, €arly period, when principles were unsettled, when 
the business was tentative and not usually urgen', 
when the members were scattered, and the time for 
ra‘lroads had not come, the Secretary would often 
seck a solution of his missionary problems by corre- 
spondence, or by conference with individual members 
whom he chanced to meet. The meetings began to 
be held weekly in the year 1832. 

“ The meetings have been attended for many years 
by the Corresponding Secretaries, the Treasurer, and 
the Editor of the monthly publications, in virtue of 
their office, but they do not vote. The Chairman is 
@ppointed from among the members, and the Senior 
Secretary has been Clerk. A long table, in the center 
of the committee room, allows the whole seventeen 
to gather around it,each one with pen aad paper 
before him. . After an opening prayer, and the reading 
of the minutes of the previous meeting, for correction 
(if need be) and approval, the Foreign Secretary, the 


Heme y, the Secreta for Ni if 
present,) and the Treasurer, 2 un Sow Yank Oily, 











‘is a eubdstantial unity. 
committee for 





Sedad and eleborate. Where there are such diver- 
sity of mind and disposition and such varied and deli- 
cate interests, as in an extended system of foreign 
missions, intricate cases must needs arise, requiring 
careful investigation and nice discrimination. A 
single case has been known to occupy the chairman 
of a sub committee all the time he could spare for it, 
which was a portion of almost every day, for some 
five or six weeks. Such cases, however, occur but 
seldem. It might be hard to find a body of Christian 
men in our own land, of different professions, and so 
largely occupied with business of their own, who 
devote euch an amount of time fo the oversight of a 
benevolent enterprise.” 

From this statement, from the pen of Dr. Ander- 
son, it would appear that the Prudential Committee 
conduct their sessions independently, impartially, 
with atmirable system, and with a praiseworthy 
devotion to business. They are entitled to the fullest 
confidence. Yet, in order to meet the feeling hinted 
at by our correspondent, it strikes us that it might be 
well for the Board to withdraw from the platform of 
mése-meetings, and return to its old capacity of a 
Board travaacting business quie:ly under its official 
respensibility. 

The foregoing account is taken from a memorial 
volume just prepared by Dr. Anderson, giving a re- 
view of all departments of the work of the Board 
duriag the first fifty years of its existence. This 
vulume is the result of great labor, bestowed with 
ciscrimination and fidelity. It is to be regretted, 
however, that Dr. Anderson has not given in brief 
the position of the Board on slavery, which ought to 
be as capable of clear and emphatic statement as i's 
position against caste and polygamy, which he clearly 
de fines. 

The volume will be offered for sale at Cleveland, 
and may also be had at any agency of the American 
Tract Society of Boston. 


SLAVEHOLDERS IN REBELLION. 


as 





The Journal of Commerce (which it gives us 
pit asure to name as now loyal to the Union) is gratified 
with the President’s order to General Fremont. Yet 
in the same breath in which it censures the General, 
it lays down principles which, in our judgment, are a 
warrant for the emancipation of every slave held by 
rebels in arms against the United States—and 
especially of every slave held by armed rebels in 
Missouri : 

“There is really no practical difficulty whatever in the 
t:eaiment of slaves by the army, according to the ordina- 
ry priciples of jaw or the common rules of war. As to 
making our soldiers slave-catchers, we apprehend that 
no one expects it, North or South; and as to affording 
shelter to fugitives, we are unable to perceive on what 
principle they are to be treated different!y from poor per- 
sons of any other color or position in the places where 
the y may be found. An advancing army will necessarily 
make what use it can of all property of rebels in arms, 
and in doing so wil!, without wailing the slow processes 
of courts, seize and consume provisions, transfer to their 
own uses all srme and munitions of war, horses, wagous, 
and available goods, and will of course make the slaves 
of a rebel useful if they can, and if they cannot will let 
them look out fer themselves. This wou!d effect the virtu- 
al freedom of many slaves, nor do we see how a “ le 
in arms Can expect aby other result than this in the im- 
mediate localities where the war is carried on.” 


Whatever difficulty there has been in regard to 
“the treatment of slaves by the army,’ must be re- 
ferred to scme ill-advised departure from “ the ordi- 
rary principles of law and the common rules of war.” 
The difficulty has arisen from the expectation on the 
part of politicians that Federal soldiers—like ail other 
Fc dera] furctionaries—must needs be “ slave-catch- 
ers ;”’ and that our armiesin the revolted states are 
to assist the rebels in keeping down their slaves. 
Had the principle that fugitive slaves coming over 
from the enemy to our camps are not “ to be treated 
differently from poor persons of any other color or 
position in the places where they may be found,” 
deen thoroughly understood and accepted, from the 
beginning, by President and Secretaries, by Generals 
and Colonels, there would have been “no practical 
difficulty.’’ If it had not been long ago inculcated 
as an axiom in politics, that property in slaves has 
a peculiar and pre-eminent sacredness, and that the 
Federal Constitution somehow identifies “persons 
held to service’ with negroes and colored persons, and 
negroes and cclored persons with “persons held to 
service ’’—if politicians of aj] parties had not been be- 
wildered time out of mind with the preposterous notion 
that under the Federal Government there can be no 
slave but a negro ora person of Afiican descent, and 
that every negro is of course 2 slave unless emanci- 
pated by the authority of a state—it would have 
been assumed on all sides at the beginning of the 
war, that fugitives from the enemy, rich or poor, 
white, black, or of any intermediate hue, were to be 


.reccived as friends, and were to be protected at all 


hezard against whatever claim the enemy might 
urge for their surrender. We will venture to say, 
that from the days of Nimrod till this year of the 
Christian era 186i, ne government struggling for its 
existence against » desperate rebellion, ever had any 
such scruples as those by which our Government has 
been so unaccountably embarrassed. The question, 
jest now, is not what shell be done with the slaves 
of loyal or peaceable citizens in Maryland, in Mis- 
souri, or in Kentucky. We have no special occasion 
to take thought to day for the question of to-morsow. 
“ Sufficient for the cay is the evil thereof.’ The 
qrestion of to-day is, What shall be done with the 
slaves of “rebels in arms?” If the President is 
afraid to learn from General Fremont, let him at least 
learn from The Journal of Commerce. Let our ad- 








the voice of party shall not even be heard. We owe 
it especially to Hon. D. 8S. Dickinson, to ratify with 
the strong voice of the people the noble utterances of 
patriotism he has sounded in the ear of the nation. 
Let him be elected by the largest vote ever given to 
ary candidate for the suffiages of New York. 

As to city affairs, it will be a disgrace to our intel- 
ligence, our virtue, our ;atriotism, if we do not com- 
bire to rid ourselves of the rule of pot house and 
swindling politicians, and elect a Mayor worthy to 
represent the property and the morality of the city. 
It were easy to select such an officer from either of 
the political parties hitherto prominent in New York. 
But to avoid prejudice and secure unity, it seems 
bet‘er that the Union candidate for Mayor should be 
ore who has not been known as a politician, but who 
can command the confidence of the public on the 
score of personal capacity and integrity. If Mr. J. 
W. Alsop, Mr. James Brown, Mr. William E. Dodge, 
Mr. Christopher R. Robert, or any one of twenty 
such names as these shall be brought forward, the 
Mayoralty of New York will be redeemed from the 
opprobrium of the present dynasty. If either of these 
gentlemen will make the personal and business 
sacrifices implied in accepting the nomination, their 
fellow-citizens will testify their grateful approbation 
at the polls. 


A TRUE HUMILIATION; EZRA’S 
LITURGY. 





Among the many examples of public humiliation 
recorced in the Bible, there is none more strikingly 
appropriate to our circumstances to-day than that 
corduc:ed under the direction of Ezra the scribe, and 
recorded in the ninth and tenth chapters of the book 
which bears his name. Intermarriage with the 
heathen tribes around them threatened to submerge 
the young Jewish colony with the vices of idolatry. 
Ezra grasped this evil with a strong hand, and in- 
sisted that such marriages should be made void. He 
areuced the religious sentiment of the people, and 
summoned them to confession, humiliation, and re- 
pentance. Fast and Forsake was his motto. As. 
semblirg the more eevout in Jerusalem, he sat before 
them with his manile rent, plucking his hair and 
beard, in token of astonishment and grief. This he 
did until the time of the evening sacrifice. Then 
falling upon his knees, he made confession of the 
sins of the people. If we analyze the touching 
prayer and the whole deportment of Ezra on this 
occasion, we shall find it a strict precedent for our- 
selves upon this day of national humiliation. It is 
our most appropriate liturgy. 

Deep humiliation, self-abasement before God, 
marks the manner and spirit of Ezra in his approach 
to the throne of grace. He feels the gravity of the 
occasicn. Versed in the law of God and in the his- 
tory of the nation, he knows how odious in the sight 
of Jehovab, and how demorelizing for the nation, is 
this alliance with idelatry. The sin weighs heavily 
upon his heart. All day long he sits silent before the 
people, the picture of woe. Then, at the hour of 
prayer, he cries aloud : 

“O my God, I am ashamed and blush to lift up my face 
to thee, my God: for our iniquities are increased over 
our head, and our trespass (or guiliiness) is grown up 
unto the heavers. Behold, we are before thee in our 


Sere: for we cannot siand before thee because of 
this.” 


His abasement is not merely that of reverence 
before the divine majesty, but humiliation on account 
of sin. He hed thought upon the sin until he felt its 
enormity. This alliance with idolatry was an insult 


' to the supremacy of Jehovah ; it was treason against 


the covenant of protection that God had set up over 
Israel. It destroyed the very idea of that covenant 
as separating a people unto the worship of the one 
Ged. It was a violation of an express command. 
It was an open challenge to divine judgments. It 
must lead to hypocrisy in worship, and apostasy from 
the faith, and work disorder and corruption in all 
social life. Ezra finds no palliation for it in the 
exigencies of a new colony, seeking to strengthen 
itself by beider alliances. They must not join in 
affinity with wickedness, for the sake of peace and 
union with border states. No public exigency can 
justify a moral wrong. And so Ezra looks at these 
unboly marriages not as a matter of temporary con- 
venience or of political policy, nor as a domestic in- 
stitution too delicate to be touched, but as a sinful 
violation of God’s command—a command not merely 
prucentia] but moral, and having reference to the 
religious purity of the nation. So stripping the trans- 
action of al] glosses and disguises, Ezra looks upon 
it in its naked sinfulness, and confesses himself 
ashamed, because of it, to lift up his face to God. 
A true humiliation begins in sincere and unreserved 
sorrow and shame on account of sin. 

In thus humbling himself before God, Ezra ac- 
krowledges the justice of the punishment that had 
come upon the nation for this very sin in former 
times, and fram which they had hardly yet escaped : 


“‘ Sirce the days of our fathers have we been in a great 
trespase unto this day ; and for our iniquities have we, 
our kings, end our prieste, been delivered into the hand 
of the hings of the lands, to the sword, to captivity, and 
to a spoil, and to cor fusion of face, as it is this day.” 

Ife looked upon national calamities in connection 
with rational sins. The evils they had suffered in 
war, defeat, and exile, he regarded not in the light of 
misfortunes, Or as reverses incident to human history, 


| but as divine judgments for the sins of the people. 


| 


| less than our iniquities deserve.” 


vareing army, whether on the Potomac or on the | - : 
| desert of punishment, and the righteousness of God 


Mississippi, “ make what use tt can of stu property 
of rebelsinarms."’ Letall our commanders, “ with- 
out waiting the slow processes of cour!s,’’ and with- 
out reference to acts of Congress which courts and 
marshals are to execute, “seize and consume pro- 
visions, transfer to their own uses all arms and mu- 
nitions of war, horses, wagons, and available goods.” 
It is folly to think of carrying on the war if we are 
not to avail ourselves of ail the rights of a belliger- 
ent. If we are to exercise the rights of a belliger- 
ent, then our commanders “ will of course make the 
slaves of a rebel useful if they can, and if they can- 
not, will let them lock out for themselves.’’ This is 
not a bad definition of emancipation: ‘‘ Let the 
slave look out for himself.’’ 


GUR STATE AND CITY ELECTIONS. 


Tre approaching state and city elections in New 
York will have a high moral and political significance 
for naticnal affairs. The fect that party interests are 
eo widely ignored in the constitution of the state 
ticket, and that almost no local issues of any moment 
are involved in the election, may incline maay to pass 
by the canvass as of little importance, and even to 
reglect the polls. But just because a Union state 
ticket has been formed upon national grounds, and 
the partisan Democratic opposition is too weak and 
cent mptible to cause any apprehension for the 
yesult, it is important as a moral demonstration for 
the Union that this ticket shall be elected by an over- 
whelming vote. The state of New York should show 
that ber citizens not merely acquiesce in the determi- 
nation of the Government to subdue the rebellion, 
but will sustain the Government with the utmost 
eordiality, unanimity, and vigor. A majority for the 
Unien ticket quadrupling that which New York gave 
for Mr. Lincoln last November, would annihilate the 
lingering hope of the rebels for political sympathy at 
the North. Such an avalanche of votes would be 
hke another army equipped for the defense of the 
Union. Let none be indifferent to the importance of 
this demonstration at the polls; but with more than 
party zeal, let those who last year strove to swell the 








votes of their respective candidates, now strive 
together for so grand an aggregate for the Union that 





Great and terrible as those judgments were, he owns 


| that they were more than deserved by the provoca- 


tien of iniquity: ‘“ Thou our God hast punished us 
Where there is 


true humiliation hefure God on account of sin, the 


in the judgments that he inflicts, will be acknowl- 
edged without reserve. In i's humiliation and self- 
condemration, the penitent soul, abhorring its sins, 
vincicates the righteousness of God even against 
itself. 

While thus humbling himself before God, and con- 
fessing his desert of punishment, Ezra remembered 
also to be grateful for the divine mercy and forbear- 
ance shown even in the midst of judgments : 


“ Now for 2 little space grace hath been shown from 
tke Lord our God, to leave us a remnant to escape, and 
to give us a neil in bis holy place, that our God may 
lighten cur eyes, and give us a little reviving in our 
bendage.” 


Terrible calamities had swept over Israel ;—a des- 


| olating war with frightful carnage, the sack and 





burnirg of Jerusalem, followed by the removing of 


| the body of the nation. But their nationality had not 


been annihilated. They were still a people, a race, 
with a history full of great deeds and precious mem- 
ories, and a covenant or charter from God in whose 
promised heir lay the hope of the world. And now, 
after their long exile at Babylon, a remnant of their 
ancient race were permitted to return to the land of 
their fathers, and, as it were, to drive a stake into 
the consecrated soil in token of possession. God had 
left them a remnant, and had given them a nail, a 
pir—the figure being taken from driving the pins of 
a tent so as to fix an abode, after wandering—God 
had orce more granted them a fixed abode in his 
holy place. This mercy is acknowledged with grat- 
ituce, and is made by contrast to highten the shame 
and self-abasement of the people. They had sinned 
rot only against law and justice, but against mercy— 
abusing the forbearance of God, and growing reck- 
less under his favor. This Ezra expresses in these 
words : 
“Our God hath not forsaken us in eur bo but 
hath extended mercy untousinthe yoy new kings of Per- 
to give us a reviving, to set up house of our God, 
to repsir the dosolations thereof, aud to pive vec 
Stina eo she Sat be srkechocees 
_ ~~ we have forsaken thy 
See how the shame deepens under this view of sin. 
Humbled ia contemplation of the iniquity as enor- 
mous, as without excuse, to be hated and put away ; 
humbled in the contemplation of oneself as a sinner, 
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whose soul is defiled before God by its trans- 
gretsiors; humbled in the contemplation of the 
divine judgments—the displeasure of God—so just 
and deserved, the penitent soul is yet more deeply 
humbled and made ashamed in view of the mercy 
and forbearance of God against which it has sinned. 
This feature of repentance is always the most reliable. 
The mind may be shocked into abhorrence of its sins 
by some sudden revelation of their enormity ; but its 
sense of guilt may take on the type of remorse. It 
may be startled by the judgments of God, or the 
thought of his impending displeasure ; but this may 
only bold it under the discipline of fear, working « 
merely outward reformation, with the heart un- 
changed But when a view of the mercy of God 
affects the soul, when his loving-kindness and for- 
bearance are set forth in contrast with its wickedness, 
when the chief thought with regard to sin is that itis 
committed against God and has grieved and offended 
him, then the soul melts into penitence with that 
godly sorrow that worketh repentance unto salvation. 
And as a consequence of this, there is in true hu- 
miliation a hearty renunciation of sin, with the pur- 
pose of reformation at whatever cost. The public 
humiliation in which Ezra led the people of Israel did 
rot leck this essential feature. It was begun by 
him with a view to reformation : “Should we again 
break thy commandments, and join in affinity with 
the people of these abominations?” Ie cannot har- 
bor the thought of this. For such iniquity he owns 
that God might justly consume the people, so that 
there should be no remnant nor escaping. And 
therefore, when he has humbled his soul before God, 
ard made his confession and supplication, he remem- 
bers that he is not only a priest but a ruler, and that 
moral reformation should be the issue of a true hu- 
miliation. So he made proclamation for putting 
away the iniquity, and ‘made the priests, the Levites, 
and all Israel, to swear that they should do accord- 
ing to this word.’’ 

Such is the liturgy for the day prepared to our 
hand. Our humiliation, to be sincere and profitable, 
must witness a deep self-abasement because of the 
iniquity of our sins ; a humbling sense of the justice 
of God in the distresses and judgments that he has 
brovght upon us ; a tender and gratefal sense of his 
mercy and forbearance, which, while it increases our 
self-condemnation, also encourages our hope ;—and 
as its fruit, our humiliation must be followed with the 
immediate and thorough renunciation of the sins we 
confess, and a reformation of our lives to conform 
with our prayers—Fast anpD Forsakg. 





FNGLISH DISSENTING SEMINARIES. 


Last August we published a few notes upon the 
theological seminaries of the Congregationalists in 
England, which, we see, have been copied into T'he 
London Patriot. We find in a late number of that 
journal, a communication describing the theologicaj 
seminary of Montauban in France, and contrasting it 
favorably with such seminaries in Great Britain. 
The writer says : 


“In this theological echool, the students have to take 
the degree of Bechelor of Letters—a degree which is, 
perhaps, abcut equal to the London B.A., minus its 
requirements in mathematics and natural science. In 
other words, the Latin and Greek and general scholar- 
ship is acquired in the public colleges, before the special 
theological training begins; an advantage this, which 
every professor and every stucent in every Nonconformist 
Cellege in England can appreciate without a syllable of 
comment from me. Here the spirit of our professors is 
broken, and their fire quenched, by the drudgery to 
which they are obliged to submi:—dragging young men 
fresh from the work-shop through the mere rudiments of 
the Latin and Greek grammar. Work of this kind spoils 
the professor for the higher attainments. of his chair, 
and those students whose early education has been more 
liberal, have their aims and amovition lowered by being 
yoked with men wholly destitute of scholarly culture.” 


With respect to an educated ministry, some of the 
English Congregationalists stand to-day where many 
Methodists and Baptists in this country stood twenty 
or thirty years ago. But the stand taken by many 
of their leading ministers in favor of thorough educa- 
tien, and the gocd results already attained from 
their colleges, are conquering the prejudices of op- 
posers, and bringir g the churches to favor acomplete 
course of training for the ministry. It may help this 
movement of the intelligent and progressive leaders 
of public sentiment among English Independents, to 
acquaint them somewhat more minutely with the 
course of preparation for the ministry now pretty 
well established among Congregationalists in the 
United States. 

Two moces of theological instruction formerly in 
vogue have quite passed away. It is no longer the 
custom of candidates for the ministry to read the- 
cology with some approved and prominent pastor ; 
and colleges as such no longer make provision for @ 
cource of theological reading by resident graduates 
under the direction of proper college officers. The 
theological seminary, or a special department of the- 
ology in connection with the college, now monopolizes 
the work of theologicalinstruction. The student hav- 
ing received a genera] English education and studied 
the ruciments of Latin and Greek, first enters a classi- 
cal school, where he remains for three years, and reads 
in course Cicero, Virgil, Sallust, and Xenophon, study 
ing also Algebra, Playfair’s Euclid, Geography, and 
History. He then enters college for a four years’ 
course, where he studies Livy, Horace, Cicero, Ta- 

citus, Hcmer, Herodotus, the Greek tragedians, De- 
mesthencs, Plato, and Thucydides. He also pursues 
the higher mathematics, studies the natural sciences, 
rhetoric, mental and moral philosophy, history, poli- 
tical economy, natural theology, and the evidences of 
Christianity. In addition to the use of text-books 
aud daily recitations, with frequent examinations in 
the topics studied, he hears courses of lectures in the 
various departments of science. Taus furnished, he 


| €nters the theological seminary for another course of 


three years; the first devoted to the study of the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, the second to didactic 
theology, the third to church-history, pastoral the- 
ology, and the preparation of sermons. Thus, by the 
regular course, the student has ten years of prepa- 
ration for his wok. It will doubtless be long before 
our Cergregational] brethren in England can bring 
their churches and students into such a system. We 
would not assume to recommend to them our course 
as a model, but it may help them in the laudable 
effort to raise their own standard of theological edu- 
cation, to know what is the standard now generally 
established in the United States. 


OUR TIMES NOT THE WORST. 


In these times through which we are passing, we 
would do well to remember the discouragements, 
hirdrances, and disasters which our fathers had to 
encounter in the Revolution, and which their enemies 
also had to encounter “on the other side of the 
house.” We ha; pened recently to fall upon examples 
in Sargent’s “ Life of Major André,” strengthening 
the convictions we had ¢erived from other sources. 
There were frauds in the British service that would 
be reckoned shameful now, in which even Sir W. 
Howe’s name was implicated. “He was said to be 
a secret partner with Coffin, a large military shop- 
keeper who attended the army. Certainly the expen- 
ditures of his campaigns were beyond all reasonable 
bounds. In every profitable branch of the service, 
wrote Wedderburne at the time, the peculation was 
as enormous as indecent. Both the troops and the 
treasury were robbed : ‘ the hospitals are pest- houses, 
and the provisions served out are poison. Those 
that are to be bought are sold at the highest prices of 
a monopoly.’” Then as to our side in that contest, 
who has not heard of the continental paper money, 
and the eufferings and wrongs of our ill-clad, ill-fed, 
iil-paid soldiers? In this comparison what has our 
Federal army to complain of now ? 

If the people are impatient of the delays in the 
military movements of our Government, let them look 
at the charges brought against Washington on the 
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one hand, and Howe on the other. ‘“ The French 
officers in Washington's camp were amazed at Howe’s 
inactivity. ‘After Brandy wine,’ said Du Portail, ‘he 
might have exterminated our army ;’ and his slug- 
gishness while they were at Valley Forge was an in- 
éffable blunder. ‘Had he moved against them in 
force, they could not have held their encampment,’ 
says Marshall. An opinion was (no doubt faively) at 
this time attributed to La Fayette, that as any gen- 
eral but Howe would have beaten Washington, so 
any other than Washiagton would have beaten Howe.” 
In the distance of he past, Washington and other 
great men of our Revolution appear to us unimpeach- 
able and unimpeached, but it is because the suspi- 
cions and hostilities that like vapors surrounded them 
while they lived have dried away and vanished with 
the lapse of time. These men had their bitter, and 
sometimes honest, enemies in their own day. There 
were parties and journals and demagogues that op- 
posed them in a marner which would now seem to 
us unaccountable. Our military leaders, especially 
in the outset of our Revolution, were not as harmoni- 

ous as now. Congress, patriotic and venerable as we 

now reckon it, was ful! of dissensions, jealousies, and 
intrigues. Among the people at large, human nature 

showed itself »s short-sighted, mercenary, and time- 

serving as at this day. Conservatives were as stupid 

and timid, and radicals as conceited and rash. Incer- 

tain sections of the country, and especially in New York 
and Philadelphia, the ‘Tories were more numerous and 

active, and generally the Whigs more unsettled and 

discordant, than is commonly imagined. In short, 

the more we acquaint ourselves with those times, the 

mere we see mankind to have been substantially the 

same then that they are now, and showing the same 

varieties of character in corresponding circumstances. 

In establishing our national existence they had no 

better cause than we in maintaining it : they contended 

against greater odds and met with greater discourage- 

ments. Our times, iike theirs, “try men’s souls.’’ 

Since it must be conf:ssed that we repeat their im- 

perfections and faults, let it be seen also that we re- 

peat their virtues. Let us not imitate those persons 

—for such there were—who feared the worst, and 

complained of the people and the Government; but 

those—and there were many such—who stood in their 

lot, bore their part. ana rejoiced in the result. ‘Say 

not thou, What is the cause that the former days were 

better than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely 

concerning this ?”’ 





THE BBITISH “ COTTONOCRACY.” 


ENGLAND, Sept. 7, 1861. 
To tHe Epitors of THE INDEPENDENT : 

It has been assumed in the United States, both North 
and South, that the cotton interest in England was, and 
would be, with the South ; and that though the nation as 
awhole and the Government were or might be symoa- 
thizing with the Norih, yet both would be overborne by 
the coitonocracy, when the “ cotton famine” became sore 
in Lancashire. 

Up to the present time there has been no utterance, 
no declaration, no foreshadowing of such a purpose, 
much less that the nation and Government could so have 
a policy prescribed. But there is just now a kind of 
manifesto, at Manchester. There the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science is in session. The aris- 
tocracy or republic of commerce, manufactures, science, 
letters, are gathered tcgether as on no other occasion. 
THE COTTON TRADE comes under discussion in Section B. 
Lord Monteagle, a former Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
presides ; Mr. Bayley, MP. for Manchester, and Presi- 
dent of its Chamber of Commerce, introduces the ques- 
tion by reading an elaborate paper, of which an abridg- 
ment is before me. It shews Manchester grown from 
30,000 of population a century ago to 350,000 now ; esti- 
mates twenty billions pounds weight of cotton consumed 
in twenty years, and a profit gained of not less than 
£1,000,000,000 sterling; estimates the capital invested 
at £200,000,000 steriing. From statis\ics the paper went 
to the sources of supply, and had te contemplate the 
present American crisie. We then get the utterance of 
the “ cottonccracy.’’ The North is severely censured for 
ite past commercial policy : the South for having robbed 
the negro of life and tiberty. Tne struggle has come: it 
will be exhausting, but slavery isdoomed. The English 
position is reviewed : who is to blame for the dependenc2 
on America for cottut ? ~ 


“The work-peop'e are blameless, The middle classes would 
Sympathize with and he!p them ia their distresses, but thence 
we can seek no remedy. To the statesman, capitalist, mer- 
chant, and manufacturer we turn fer relief from a calamity 
which, if inflicted upon the industry of this country, may seri- 
ow ly injure the best intere sts of the state, but which, if averted, 
may cause the foreign possessions of this country to be greater 
blessings to their inhabitants, more productive in the fruits of 
toil, ana more valuabie auxitiaries to the parent possessor. If, 
by the convulsion of the Sia‘es, we are taught our national as 
well as commercial duties, the lesson will be ultima‘ely benefi- 
cial. Whether is has been wise for our Government to see con- 
tinually increasing the dependence of this great trace upon the 
one chief supply of its raw material, and that source adverse in 
interest and oppression to its own labor, we can only answer in 
the negative ” 

The wealthy capitali.'s ard great cotton magnates are 
blamed; the Government is admonished and stimulated ; 
the colonies and grea: dependencies must be set in order : 


“In the dilemma of a cotton deficiency, the governing power 
contro!s the colonies and dependencies which could nave pre- 
vented the deficiency, and in rencering those possessions pro- 
ductive, they become prosperous, and consequently more beae- 
ficial to the governing authority. Therefore, in seeking from 
the Government the deve'opment of the resources of the colonies, 
the twofold advantage would arise by which that power wou'd 
financiatly be greatiy beneAted alike at home and in the colo- 
nies. Tho Government must set its colonial house in order, 
Land gran's for beneficial purposes shoald be free, facilities 
affordea for emigration, pcblic works promoted, and prosperity 
will foilow in the tram. UCapi‘alists, merchants, and maaufac- 
durers, whose investweuts are largely embarked in the cotton 
trade, have duties devolvicg upon them, and they ought not to 
assume that the commerce of their country, the laborers, and 
the markets, are creations for their sole benefit; for with their 
advantaccs and privi'eges the datics which they owe their coun- 
try cannot be dispenred with. ’ 

And so or, Further: 


“Tast year the cotton trade contributed to capital and 
labor £50,0(0,000, and in the ast fifty years the aggregate 
reward has been £1 000,000,000 Surely from these treasures 
might be spared some pittance of capital to free the negro and 
to insure still greater prosperity to industry. Supposing the 
Government io be willing to make ail the preliminary arrange- 





ments which wiil contribute to the security and profit of a | 


capital invested in cot'on growing, the elear duty of che class 
referred to will be to enter upon investments with no niggard 
hand, and for their encouragement it may be mentioned unat 
very :ecently an extensive Lousiana coften-plarter has asserred 
that he could grow cotton at “d @ th. which is now worth 9d. ® Bb. 
in Liverpool, and of course he has had to buy his laborers and 
afterwards to sustain them. The confessed profit is 200 per 
céent., butin all sobriety of j 1.0 gment cotton-grow' ng would afford 
100 per cent. of recompense. Here, then, the governing, the 


eapitalist, the mercaniiie, and the manufacturing classes have | 


dwies in common to perform, and from which none of them 
shuld withhold their witiing help. Upon this sabject the wara- 
ing voice has been Jong and of-en heard, and the present embar- 
Tassment in cotton supplies has been anticipated. Having, 
therefore been forewarned, may this great and world-benefiting 
incustry Le forearmed.” 

The moral view was presented at some length, and it 
was remerked : ‘That the cotton trade should have rested 
chiefly uy on the one eunply of the States of America for 
its very means of exisience. every gocd and ev ory wise 
menhas deplored; but that to produce that supply the 

ortion of the humun tamily which is most defense- 
ees should be hela in degradation of slavery, is abhorrent 
to the ‘feelings of the righteous, the humane, and the 
benevolent.” 

An interesting discussion followed, in which an im- 

roved land tenure in India was advocated—Col. Sykes, 

P , an old Indian, and other influential persons, taking 
part. 

Here, then, upon a great occasion, is a kind of mani- 
festo, and expression ot the highest Manchester intelli- 
gence ;—in the which there is not the slightest reference, 
even as a continge: cy, to what in America is assumed to 
be the known wish and purpose of “ Manchester,” to be 
enforced, whether or no, on the nation and Government. 
Ceitainly there has not been seen here, in word or act, 
that British “co:tcnocracy” which is so palpable and pre- 
poncera ing to American perception. W. 





AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
; RECEIPTS DURING AUGUST, 1861. 


Frem Matwz— 








Falmouth Congregational church....... $10 00 
" Varmont— 
St. Albans First Congl. ch. and society.. 21 50 
" Massacnvuserts— 
Long Meadow Congl. church....... $14 00 
arren " G  betese p 
West Brookfield " D  .seonse eee 
Stoekbridge (additional) Congl. church. 1 00 
Ashby " " . 1000 
Groten Center . " 34 57 
—— 95 08 
" ConnzcricuT— 
West Goshen Cong}. church and society. 13 00 
Windsor Locke " " ere 57 
Mow Maven, “ Tagta”™...ccccsecccccccee 1 00 
Norfolk Cong]. church................. 35 00 Ka 
‘ 
“ TLunor— 
Ottowa, Pylmouth church........... oon §=6395 99 
Lisbon Cong]. church.......++.+-++++.. 2 00 ‘j 
“ Minezsora— 
“ St. Anthony's Falls Congl. church...... 2 60 
Wisconsin— 
e Congl, church.......+.++++++ 2014 
i 3 00 
yville Cong). church.............- 
. Rew . L, Coleman....... 2 00 
ew © 
$236 28 
M.A. : 
Ne. 135 Grand street, New York. 








tPF GREAT PREMIDM. ee 


We have concluded an Arrangement by which 
we now offer to any old subscriber a premmum of 9 
copy of Webster’s Abridged Dictionary, containing 
nearly five hundred pages, for the name of every new 
subscriber for one year sent us with two dollars. The 
price of the Dictionary alone at the book-stores is 
$1 50. The book will be delivered at our office, or be 
sent by express, as desired. 

Fach Child at School of every family should have 
a Webster's Dictionary always at hand for consulta- 
tion. It is a fountain of knowledge, and no one should 
be deprived of it. One copy among a family of chil- 
dren at school is not enough, any more than one Geog- 
raphy. Send us the name of one new subscriber to 
The Independent for one year with $2, and get this 
book (“ Abridged Edition”) at once by express. 

One Hundred Thousand Copies of Webster's 
Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 500 pages 
each, price $1 50, can be had for nothing at the office 
of The Independent by only sending us the names of 
One Hundred Thousand new subscribers at our reg- 
alar subscription price, viz., $2 each. 

Every Man, Woman, and Child in the nation 
should have a Webster's Dictionary, either the large 
“ Quarto Pictorial” or the “ Abridged Edition.” The 
former can be had for nothing by sending us the 
pames of five new subscribers for one year. (or one 
subscriber for five years,) and the latter for only one 
new subscriber for one year. In all cases the money, 
$2 each, must accompany the order. 

Every Family now receiving The Independent 
should have a copy of Webster’s Dictionary. The 
name of one new subscriber sent us with $2 will in- 
sure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 
Edition) as a present. Reader, send us your order. 

Every Merchant should have a copy of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary in his counting-room to correct his 
bad spelling. Send us 82 with the name of a new 
subscriber to The Independent for one year, and you 
shall be presented with a copy of the “ Abridged 
Edition.” 

We are happy to say that we shall be able to 
send or deliver this premium immediately on receipt 
of the order, with the money, as the Abridged Edition 
of Webster can be manufactured much faster than his 
very large Unabridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” 

Address 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of The Independent, 
No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 








CASH COMMISSION for NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 





Wes will allow any old subscriber, on renewing his 
own subscription, (and at that time only,) one dollar 
each for all the names of new subscribers he will send 
us, accompanied with the money. Since we made 
this extraordinary offer, we have received as many as 
seventy-five new names, with the money, in a single 
letter. There are thousands among our friends who, 
with a very little effort, could do equally well. We 
also remind our readers that for the names of five new 
subscribers for one year with ten dollars, or for the 
name of one new subscriber for five years, with the 
same amount sent us in cash, we will present a copy 
of Webster’s New Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary, 
with 1,500 beautifully engraved illustratious. The 
book is werth twice this trifling trouble of getting it. 


snl heriiliiriacnieens cxpetenntiatasiiementerltmenlel 


A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 
Axy person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- 
scription,) will receive as a gift a handsome copy of 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 
Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred Ena- 
graved Illustrations. 

This is the best edition of the bast Dictionary of 
the English Language. Its price at the book-storas 
is Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have 
@ copy in his house, every merchant in his’ store, 
every lawyer in bis office, every minister in his study. 
Nobody can afford to be without Webster's Diction- 
ary. Induce five of your friends to subscribe for The 
Independent for one year, or one friend to subscribe 
for five years, and you will receive this beautiful vol- 
ume as a free gift. 








NOTICES. 
ANNIVERSARY ef the MOTHERS’ CONCERT. 
A SPRCIAL SEASON OF PRAYER. 

During the year hundreds of circles of praying mothers have 
assemb:ed throughout onr land, and at various missionary 
stations, on the first Wednesday of each month. Precious and 
cheering have been these meetings, Faith ina covenant-keeping 
God has been sirengthened, prayers have been auswered, chil- 
Gren bave been converted, and in some instances revivals of 

re'igicn have followed. 

The Finst Wepxrspay tN Octoner, at 3 o’clock p.M., is the 
First Anniversary of this Concert. <A strong desire is felt that 
the cccasion be made a special season of prayer. All mothers 
are eas nestly requested to unite with us at that hour in suppli- 
cation for our children, for our country. and for those who have 
gone forth to the perils of the camp and battle field. 

We still invite correspondence Communications will reach 
us thrcugh the Editor of Tun Mormeas’ MacAzrtng, No. 5 Beckman 
street, New Ycrk city. 





Mas M. R. EASTMAN, 

Cor. Sec. of the New York City Mat Asso. 
Mas. M. C. ROBINSON, 

Cor. See of the Srookiyn Mat. Asso. 





American Beard.—Persens Atiending the Aunual | 
Meeting of the American Board at Cleveland, Ohio, and paying , 


full fare in going on, by the Lrie Railway, willbe furnished with 
a return ticket at Cleveland without charge. 


The expense trom New York ciiy, to go and return, wid not | 


exceed $14, Persona from the New England states going to New 


York city by the Stonington and Providence Line, and paying | 


fullfare in going on, willatso be furnished with a return ticket to 
Providence and Boston. 

The New York Central Kailroad does not come into the ar- 
rang: ment. A. MERWIN, 








MARRIED. 
SMITH—REYNOLD*—In the parsonage at Chenango Forks, 
Sept lith, by Rev. Samuel Johnson, Mr. John Smith of Mara- 
thon, Cortland co., to Miss Eliza Reynolds of Barker, Broome 
ccunty. 
_ WKIGHT—BUDINGTON—In Brooklyn, on Thursday, 19th 
inst., by Rey Wm. Ives Budington, D.D., at the Clinton-avenue 
Congregational church, W. Chippindale Wright to Jeanette 
Ives, s‘ster of the officiating clergyman. 
WHALLON—MILLIKAN—On Tuesday morning, Sept. 10th, 
at the residence of the bride's father, by Rev. S. F. Millikan, 


5 


Jobn Whalon to Miss Martha, daughter of Daniel F, Millikan of } 


Lyndon, Whiteside co., Il 

MANSFIELD—LANGDON—At Montpelier, Vt., September 
10th, by Rev. Mr Lord, Charles F Mansfield, A.M., Principal of 
the Rockiand Female Institute, Nyack, N. Y., to Miss Lucy R. 
Largdon, daughter of James R. Langdon, Esq., of the former 
place 

ROBBINS—WELLES—In Penn Yan, N. Y., Tuesday, 17th 
Septexber, by Frank L. Robbins of Philadelphia, Thomas B. 


Rodbius of Wisc: nsio to Marianne, youngest daughter of Hor. ! 


Henry Weltes, LL.D. 

TALLMAN—TRAVIS—At Whitehall, N. Y., Wednesday morn- 
ing, Sept llth, by Rev. W. P. Doe of Providence, R.I., Wm. H 
Tailman of Janesville, Wis.,to Maggie M., daughter of W. A. 
Travis of the former place, 

SAVAGE—BOSWORTH—In Boston, t7th inst., by Rev. Nehe- 
miah Adams, D.D., Rey. Daniel F. Savage to Miss Elizabeth M. 
Bosworth, all of Boston. 





DIED. 

HOUGH—At Fort Wayne, Ind., July 17th, Rev. John Hough» 
D.D.,aged 78. He was a native of Canterbury. Ct., graduated at 
Yale CoiJege in 1802, went to Vermont as a missionsry under the 
auspices of the Connecticut Missionary Society in 1806, sectled as 
pastor of the Congregatiopal church in Vergennes in 1807, be- 
came Professor ot Languages in Middlebury College in 1812, 
which chair of instruction he occupiet five years, and then was 
Pro‘essor of Theo’ogy eight years, and again was Professor of 
Languages from 1835 to 1838. He was connected with Middie- 
bury College, in all, twenty-seven years. He then removed to 
the West, and was a devoted and useful minister as Jong as he 
had strength to preach. He was an carnest Christian, an able 
preacher, a ripe scholar, a patriotic and liberty-Joving citizen. 

ANDREWS—At Gambier, Ohio, Sept. 18th, Lorin Andrews, 
LL.D., President of Kenyon College, and Colonel of the 4th 
Regiment of Ohio Volunteers, which he commanded during their 
thiee months’ service in Western Virginia. The Western Bpisco- 
palian says : “ His disease resulted from ex on the field and 
in the camp. He returned to Gambier ill on M » 26th of 
August, and died this afternoon, Wednesday, 1 Our 
whole community is thus thrown into the deepest affliction ; for 
we have lost not merely a valued college officer, but one around 

bound themsel 


ioe nee ded ieee <<, 

, er, of a sure in 

sostained him whilst he continued conscious ; Waieton cnns 
2 


‘For so He giveth his beloved sleep.’” 





THE INDEPENDENT: 





TUBBS—In Broo’ on WedneésJ#y evening, Aug. 18, 1861, 
kiya, Sy Se ane toe 


Samuel W. and Ruth Emma Tubbs, aged ? 3 and 7 days. 








MORTON’S 
Celebrated Gold Pens. 


In*erovements made in the machinery for manufacturing GOLD 
PENS, ond secured to the subscriber by Letters Patent, have 
erabied hin: 40 overcome the many hitherto uaa- 
roidable in the’r production. and also to bring the cost within 
Samah of ol. The writing public should know the following 


te: 

Constant writing ict six months is done with 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchac 
while the Steel Pen ig ever changing 


therefore 
use of the Gold Pen, 
The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel 
condemn 


Pen must be often ed and a new one seiected ; theref‘re, 
in the use of the Gold Pen there is saving of time. 
Gvld is capable of receiving any , so thatthe 


of elasticity, 
Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the writer; therefore 
the nerves of the hand and arm are not injured, as is known to be 
the case by the use of Steel Pens. 

He is now setling gold pens at prices varying from 25 cents to 
$1, according to size, the average wear of every one of which 
will far outlast a grosa of the best Steei Pens. 

Sold by all dealergin the line throughout the country. Whole- 
sale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where ali or- 


cording to description, will immediately be sent by mail or other- 
wise, as directed. Address 


A. MORTON, No 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 
“We happen to know Mr. A. Morten to be not only one of the 
best and most extensive manufacturers of Geld Pens not oniy ia 
America but in the worid. We use his pens, and can assure our 
readers of their excelience.”—N. Y. Trivune. 
LIFE INSURANCE, 


Security with Economy. 


THE CONNECTICUT 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CT. 








furnisbes Insurance in all the various forms, and to meet all the 
various contingencies for which Life Insurance is desired, at the 
actual cost to the poljicy-holder. There is no Stock or Guaranty 
Fund to absorb the profits, but all the surplus is annually ailo- 
cated to the policy-ho'ders, in proportion to the amount of the 
premium they pay, and may be appropriated to the payment of 
renewal premiums after the first four years. 


Acquired Capital, over $4,000,000, 
Wholly derived from earned premiums, which guarantees se- 
curity to policy-holders, and perpetuity to the Company. 
Since 1650 the Company has refunded to policy-holders in 
bedaains kes aiwinwenendcaminabadeatendnn sae $‘ 557,692 
And paid for Losszs since its organization.......... 2,276,061 
And has now a RESERVED CAPITAL, safely invested, of 3,370,000 
Risks taken for sea voyages, residence in foreign countries, or 
in the mining districts of California, Oregon, or Kansas, at rates 
as low as any responsible Mutval Company. 
Janzys Goopwin, President, Z. Preston, Vice-President. 
Guy E. Partprs, Secretary. 
Agency at No. 104 Broadway, New York, and in all the prin- 
cipal Towns in Northern and Western States. 


Sanford’s Challenge Heaters 


PORTABL4&, IN BRICK, OR AS A FIRE-PLACE 
HEATER.—The most powerful heaters known for warming 
several apartments with pure )ot air, and by only one fire, 
suited for DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, VESSELS, 
ete. Semd for book containing full description, and an over- 
whelmirg mass of testimony. 





SANFORD’S MAMMOTH OR GLOBE HEAT- 
ERS.—Of great power and economy of fuel, for all places 
where much heat is wanted. 

THE COSMOPOLITE, OR GAS-BURNING PAR- 
LOR RADIATOR AND VENTILATOR, introduced a 
year ago, is now taking the jead, because of its low price, neat 
appearance, ease of management, large amount of pleasant heat, 
and ASTONISHING ECONOMY OF FUEL. 

THE CHALLENGE KITCHEN RANGES, with 
two ovens, with or without water-backs, to set in fire-piace, or 
out in a room on feet, are arranged for coal or wood, have extra 
large ovens that bake quickly and evenly, NEVER FAILING 
TO BROWN ON THE BOTTOM. They are very economical of 
fuel, and are, in short, considered the best by all who know 
them. 

THE BEACON LIGHT SUMMER AND WINTER 
RANGE, with six boi er holes, a perfect article of low price, 
and adapted to do a great amovnt of work; it has one large 
oven; roasting can be done at the end, or sadirons heated, 
while the entire boiling space ie in use. Very econoniftal of 
fuel—either coal or wocd. 





Foul! descriptions of all of the above, and testimonials given, 
by the Manufacturers, 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
Nos, 239 and 241 Water street, New York, 
Who make also a large variety of COOKING and HEATING 
STOVES, suited to every need. 
PATENT MICA AND. FIBROUS 


CEMENT ROOFING. 








THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS 8TOOD 
THE BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


TIME! 


Adapted to every variety of Roof, New or Old, stzzP on FLAT, 
and is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any 
Compcsition in ase, The Mica being a non-cenductor of heat, 
ao rocf is so Coo] in Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. The 
andersigned are prepared tq execute Promptly and Thoroughly 
orders for putting on New ®oofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, 
Metal, or Shingle Roofs. Warranted Water-proof, and will pro- 
tect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. 

Cement for sale by the Barrel, and sent to any part of the 





prorit, and yet furnish to the Consumer a very cheap roof com- 
pared with sin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. Also 


for sale, State and County Rights, for a portion of the United | 


Ftates. 


Joseph Ditto & Co., 


1 No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton st., New York. 
‘It Pays! It Pays! It Pays!! 


WHAT PAYS? 


It pays to go a little out of the way from the fashionable 
streets to purcbase PLATED WARE for family use, such as 





| ICE PITCHERS, TEA SETS, URNS, FORKS, 
SPOONS, ETC., ETC. 


: An experience of THIRTY YEARS in one place, viz., NO. 6 
| BURLING SLIP, enables me to say to my numerous pa- 
trons, (and they know it.) that when they purchase of me “ IT 
PAYS” them well for theirtrouble. Goods sold Wholesale and 
Retail by LUCIUS HART, 


PURE WINES. 





j 

' 

| 

} 

! 

| Borpgavx, July 1, 1861. 

} We have the honor to inform the public that we have es 
lished a depot of our Wines in the city of New York, and have 
appointed our friend Mr. J. Marc Martin our Agent for the 

| United States and Canadas. 

j 

{ 

j 


All oar Wines sre strictly pure, and can be used with safety 


for Sacramental and Medicinal purposes. 
PAUL DE CONINCK, MONOD & GUIRA®D. 





i New York; August 15, 18#1. 

} Referring to the above, I beg leave to state that I have opened 
my office at No. 203 Pear! streer, near Maiden Lane, 

where I shall constently keep a fol! assortment of the Wines of 


ported by me express'y for medicinal — are respect- 
fully solichked, and will be promptly atten ° 
au Pompey WT, MARC MARTIN. 





We take pleasure to recommend with entire confidence Mr. 
J. Manc Manrry, Agent of the firm Pav. pz Coyince, MonoD 
& Gureatp of Bordeaux. We can assure our friends that th 
may rely on the purity of all wines sold by that firm throug 


Mr. Martin. 
GURDON BUCK, M.D., New York. 
HORACE GREEN, M.D., " 
WILLIAM K. BROWN, M.D., Brooklyn. 





No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Machines, we must aovord to that 


o> strength, salformit a —_ 
which are brought out in this Ineomparable make i 
the first Machine in the country. have their 
moceseary 0 make It teosk desitahio oi. 9e Daroaios 
Advocate and Journal, P 











¥ 


of consumption of the bowels, wil a 1861. New Carpe 
BUSINESS r NOTICES. _ Pye ane in the Retail Department for cash only 


Gold Pens than with Stcel, therefore it is esomomy to use | 
ged by years of centinued use, | 

by corrosion Nad wear; | 
perfect uniformity of writing is obtained only by the 


ders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, will receive prompt atten- — 
tion ; and a Fen or gat yan in value, and selected ac- | 


This Company, organized upon the entirely Mutual system, | 


country, with printed instructions for use, and is sold to Agents, | 
Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them a Lancs | 


the above-named house. Also, PcrE Cognac Branpies, im- j 





j FOR FALL TRADE.’ 





MEDALLION CARPETS IN RICH DES'GN.Y 
| VELVE* CARPETS, TAPESTRY Ca €PETS, 
BRUSSELS CARPETS, THREE-PLY CARPET: 
SUPERF) NE INGRAIN CARPETS, ' 
FINE INGRAIN CARPETS, COMMON INGRAIN CARPE('S- 
| Venetian Carpets ai] widths and qualities. Oil-Cloths various’ 
| widths that are well seasoned. 
i ee Fe MATS. STAIR RODS. 
i to ruggets, Mattings, etc. 
| GEO. E. L. H ¥ATT, No. 273 Cana! to 31 Howard st., 
i Between Broadway and Elm street, N. Y. 
Also, Sole Agent for selling N. D. Carhart & Co.'s Auburn 
| Power-Loom Three Piy and [ngrain Carpets. 
os) _Carpets for Churches and Lodge: made to order. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
| Grand Square 





, : 
‘Upright Pianos. 
WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 

For quality and pow*r of tone, and superiority ef workman. 
, ship, these Pianos are still considered the best im the marxes 
| Bvery instrument is fully warranted. Chickeriag & Sons have 
received Forty Prise Medals from the diffareat Fairs in this 
eountry and Europe. 
Fall illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Old Pianos. 


| We have constantly on hand a large number of Socond-Hand 
| Pianos of various makers, most ef which being taken tn ex 
| ehange for New ones of our own make, we are enabled to sell 
them very iow. 

Liberal discownt te Clerzymen am Seminaries. 


| Communion Furniture. 
| 


t 
| 
} 





A liberal discount to the trade, and also te Mission Churohes 
Algo, a large assortment of fine 
LATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 


At Reduced Prices. 
At the old stand of LUCIUS HART, 
634-685 Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip. New York. 


| Temple Grove Institute, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y,. 


A School of the highest grade, for Lapres oxtr. 

Place bealthfu! and location unsurpassed, 

Best instruction in every department, 

French and Music taught by compe eut Professors. 

Term will commence September ! 1th, 

Reference may be made to Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, or to 
the Proprietor, Rey. L. F. BEECHER, Saratoga Springs. 


At the Old Stand—150 Bowery, corner Broome Street. 


J. H. Johnston & Co., 
DEALERS IN FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATOHES, JEW- 
ELRY, SILYER AND PLATED WARE, 


Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved. Specimens sent by 











A Timely Warning. 
i At this season of the year, when Diarrhea is so 
-\ prevalent and Dysentery 80 often fatal, great 
care should be taken to guard against the at 
tacks of these and kindred diseases. They 
~ 7 are as often the result of a coid as of 
VY the use of unripe fruit and vegetables, and 
in either case a few doses of Perry Davis's Pain-Kilter, 
taken according to directions, will remove all unfavorable 
symptoms, ofien so speedily and effectually as to leave 
both patient and physician in doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of the at. ack. e have frequently known a severe case of 

Diarrhea to be cured with one dose of che Pain-Killer. 








CADEWY OF MUSIC—HERRMANN. 
THIS AND EVERY EVENING OF THE WEEK. 
Admission 50 cents. Amphitheater 25 cents. 
Reserved seats 25 cents extra. Orchestra stalls $1. 
Box office, Academy of Music ; Sibell’s and C. Breusing’s. 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 


Last two nights of 
THE INAUGURATORY PROGKAMME. 
Friday—Change of programme. 





SATURDAY MORNING, AT 12%, 
FIRST PRESTIDIGITACORIAL MATINEE. 
Admission to all parts of the house.............. lifty cents. 
NO RESERVED SEATS, NO RESERVED SEATS. 


ECLECTIC MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER, 
Is Published and Ready for Delivery, 


PORTRAIT EMBELLISHMENTS. ’ 
JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, LLD., 
HISTORIAN OF THE NETHERLANDS, 
Adorns the October number. A magnificent portrait of the 
Creat 


THORWALDSEN 
in the September number. A fine portrait of 
LORD PALMERSTON 
in the Avgust number. 
TWO SPLENDID BATTLE PIECES 


Are in hand- one plate completed and the other being engraved, 
The October number has a rich and at.ractive table of con- 





tents. 

THE ECLECTIC is now in its LIVth Volume, The work should 
be in every intelligent family, as it is instructive and entertain- 
ing in its teachings. 


FEED THE MIND. 


Tue Ectectic, as a Monthiv Magazine, of 144 pages, double 
—> has no superior in literary merit or artistic embellish- 
men 

Its letterpress is made up of the choicest articles, selected 
from seven British Quarter.ies acd nine British Monthlies. It 
aims to give the cream of all. 

Tar Ecisctio, in one year, equals in printed matter any three 
entire British Quarterlies. The price of them is $7. The price 





Eclectic are worth aione $5 more 

The variety. richness, and affluence of Tur Ec.ectic artic!es in 
all the departments «f literature and popular science, both in- 
structive and entertaining, stamp it as the best Magazine pub- 
lished. So the press and eminent men say in ail paris of the land. 

A choice selection of spiendid premium prints sent to each 
new subscriber who pays in advance, or to any person who pro- 
cures a new name and sends the pay. 





TERMS, 


Tue Ceciecric is issued on the first of every month. Each num- 
ber coniains 144 large octavo pages, on fine paper, neatly sti ch- 
ed ir green covers, with one or more beautiful Steel Portraits. 
by Sartain. The twelve numbers comprise three volumes, of 6:0 
pages each. Price Five DoLtiars. The postage is only three 
cents a number, prepaid at the office of delivery. Address 


W. H. BIDWELL, 


Ne. 5 Beekman street, Now York. 


© TEACHERS —A COMPETENT TEACHER 
desirous of establishing a school, will find a pleasant loca- 
' tion, and builaings suitable and convenient, in Harwinton, (ct. 
| The piace is easily accessible by railroad from Hartford, New 
Haven, and New York. The buildings may be had at a rent to 
suit the times, and a number of scholars from the place may be 
obiained. Address LEWIS CATLIN, Esq , P. M., Hon, ABIJAH 
CATLIN, or Rev. J. A. MCKINSTRY, Harwinton, Ct. 
OLDEN HILL FAMILY BOARDING. 
SCHOOL—Classical, French, and English—for Boys, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Term of twenty-two weeks commences Tuesday, Oct. 29th. 
Rev. G. B. DAY, M.A., Principal. 


IONA GRAPE-VINES. 


HE VIFTH EDITION OF MY ILLUSTRATED 
Catalogue, sent for two three-cent stamps, is a compre- 
hensive treatise describing ail the valuable varieties, profasely 
iilustrated with the best engravings ever prepared for teaching 
the management of the Vine in Garden or Vineyard. New 
Descriptive Catalogue and Price Lists alse ready. My stock of 
Vines is immensely large, of uncqualed quality, and at lowest 

prices. Cc. W. GRANT 

Tona, near Peekskill, Westchester co., N. Y. 


IMPLES, BLOTCHES, ETC., ETC.—THE SUB- 
scriber will send (free of charge) to all who desire it, the 
| Recipe ard Directions for raking and using a SIMPLE VEGE- 
; TABLE BALM, that will in a few days remove Pimples, 
| Blotebes, Freckies, Sallowness, and all impurities of the Stin, 














leaving the same soft, clear, smcoth, and beautiful, Those 
wishing the Recipe will please call on or address (with postage) 
THOS, F. CHAPMAN, 
Chemist, etc., 
Ne. 831 Broadway, New York. 


IFE OF GEN. SCOTT, BY MA4SFIELD, 

brought down to the WAR OF THE REBELLION, 560 

| pages. PORTRAIT, MAPS, and CUTS. Maited free for $1. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Send for Circulars te 
N.C. MILLER, No. 25 Park row, N. Y. 


j 
Saas a 
‘$1 50 PER MONTH MADE BY ENTER 








PRisiNG Agents selling DOWNER’S PATENT 
HEMMER and SHIELD for hand sewing. Indispensable to 
| every Lady. Protects the finger, and makes a beautiful bem. 
| Samples sent on receipt of 25 cents. Address A. H. DOWNER, 
| No. 442 Broadway, N.Y. 
i ~ —_— . — 
PLENDID AND EXTRAOROINARY FASHION 
| MAGAZINE.—Briiliazt display of new and elegant desigas 





now ready in the Fall No. of Mme. Demorest’s Quarterly Mirror 
of Fashions. Contains nearly 100 fine engravings of Dresses, 
Bonnets, Cloaks, S.eeves, Waists, Aprons, Jackets, ete., etc. 
Yearly, 40 cents ; single copies, 10 cents ; postage, 1 cent. Also 
the Mirror of Fashions, with a large elegant colored fashion 
plate, six jadies’ figures, two children ; large plate of Cloaks, 
five figures, ard three full-sized patterns, being over 60 cents’ 
| worth of plain om in each No., entitled Mme. Demorest’s 
| Extra Mustrated Mirror of Fashions ; making the largest, latest, 
and most complete, re iable, and perfect fashion ine ever 
| published. Yearly, $1 ; single copies, 25 cents ; postage, 3 cents. 
Published at Ne. 473 Broadway, and sold everywhere, 


TEETH. 


Textu, upon Allen's system, can be obtained at No, 22 Bond 
street, By this method, the teeth, gums, roof, and rug of the 
mouth are so accurately formed as to display a perfect prototype 
| of the natural organs, restoring the TRUEZ BXPRESSION of the 
mouth and original contour of the face. 

Itis the hight of art to conceal art. This we do most positively, 
as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A Deseriptive Pamphlet may be obtained by addressing Dr. J. 
ALLEN & SON. 


PAYING EMPLOYMENT. 











of The Eclectic, for the same, is only $5, while the printsin The | 



























NEw BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


< A HAND-.BOOK 


CLASma4r, ¢OGRAPHY, CHRONOLOGY, MY- 
OGY, AND ANTIQUITIES. 


7. P, Ret Scho" by 
» Pe wy 
12a, pp-131. Price 50 and y.: F. ALLEN, 


to Teachers A Libera! Discount will be made 
This work will prove to be t Trace. 


Hand-Beok, in this department of leant COmOlete and Userul 

It is printed on beautiful paper, in the 
Cambridge press, and contains: ANCIEW #tyie of the 
ANCIeNT CHRONOLOGY ; GRECIAN MYTH RAPHY ; 
pian Goos, Lesser Deities of Heaven, Marine Gods, 
Gods, the Lower Kegions, Heroes and Lemigods; ROM ian 
TROLOGY ; EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY; GRECIAN ANIY- 
UITIES—Athens, Sparta, Amphictyonie Counci!, Games ant 
Festivals, Colonies, Military; ROMAN ANTIQUITIS—Divis- 
ions of the People. Magistrates, Assemb)ies, Priesthoods, Coio- 
nies, Military Affairs, Law, Festivals; MISCELLANEO@S—The 
Ship, House, Temp'e, Theater, Amphitheater, Plow, Dress ; 
TABLES—Measures of th of Surface, of Capacity, Weights, 
Money, Winds, etc.; GENEALOGIES. 

Copies will be sent by mail, postage paid, om receipt of the 
price. 


Prepared for 










Elementary Spelling-Book. 


DESIGNED FOR PRIMARY AND COMMON SCHOO01.8, AND 
AS AN INTRODUCTION TO WORVESTER’S PRO- 
NOUNCING SPELLING-BOOK, 
16mo, pp. 108. Price $1 per dozen. 

This Spelling- Book is intended for Primary and Intermediate 
Schools. It may also be considered sufficiently comprehensive 
for schools of a higher grade Great care has been taken to se- 
lect words of common occurrence, and to give a systematic view 
of English orthography. It will be sent for examination, post- 
age paid, on receipt of two red stamps. 


A French Reading-Book. 


LE GRAND PERE. Eleventh and wholly revised edition, just 
published, 12mo, pp. 420, price $1. 
As a French Reader for scholars who are learning tospeak the 
language, this book has no equal. 
CHABACTERISTICS OF THE WORK. 
1, Unlike “ Histories,” “ Romances,” and “‘Extracts from 
French Authors,” the work is throughout coLLogviAL. The 


pupil is thus at once introduced to the ordinary forms of French 
conversation. 

2. The sense of the text is so easily made out that the pupil can 
bestow full attention to the forms of the phrases. 

3. The subject matter is interesting and very instructive. 

Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL BISTORY, 
FROM THE CREATION OF THE WORLD TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. 

Br DR. GEORGE WEBER, Proressor ann DIRECTOR OF THE 
Hicu Scuoot, Hzrweinera, 

Svo, 575 pages, price $1 67. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

The English edition of this work was translaced by Dr. M. 
Behr, Professor of German Literature in Winchester College. and 
the American edition was prepared by Professor Bowen of 
Harvard College. This work has met with unprecedented favor, 
and has become the Standard Text-Book in many of the Colleges, 
Academies, and High Schoois in the United States. The recom- 
mendations received by the Publishers would fill a volume, All 
unite in saying that it is the best compend of Universal History 
ever published. A valuable index has recently been added, 
wherein the pronunciation of the names mentioned in the work 
is accurately represented. 


Swan, Brewer & Tileston, 


No, 131 Washingten street, Boston. 


SOMETHING TO DO. 


A Reatrry.—Send an Addressed Envelop, with letter-stamp 
attached for return postage, to Starrornp & Co., No, 442 Breap- 
war, New York. 


A New Music-Book, 


BY DR. LOWELL MASON AND WILLIAM MASON. 














We have in press, and shall publish ia October, “ ASAPH, or 
THE CHOIR BOOK,” a new collection of Vocal Music, Sacred 
and Secular, for Choirs, Singing-Schools, Musical Societies and 
Conventions, Social and Religious Assemblies, and the Home 
Circle. By LOWELL MASON, Mus. Doc., and WILLIAM 
MASON. We believe this Will be one of the most interesting and 
attractive books to lovers of music and to singing-schools which 
we have ever issued. It is emphatically a NEW BOOK, new in 
its plan and contents. Price $1. 

tc} LIBERAL OF FER.— With a view of as wide a circula- 
tion as possible, we make the following offer: To every one in- 
closing us one dollar before ist November, we will send a copy of 
the new bock above announced, and also a copy for one year of 
THE NEW YORK MUSICAL REVIEW, the well-known musical 
journa) published fori nightly by us, each number of which con- 
tains four pages of new music and twelve pages of reading mat- 
ter. The subscription price of the Review alone is one dollar, so 
that we thus give TWo DOLLARS’ WORTH FOR ONE. Those desiring 
the book sent by mail must inclose twenty-four cents additional, 
as it is necessary to pay postage in advance. 

Published at Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, New York, by 


MASON BROTHERS. 


New School-Book. 


LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By WaAtter 
Waits, A.M. ; with Maps, Charts, Diagrams, and Pictorial [lus- 
trations. Quarto, 128 pages. For Grammar, Intermediate, and 
Common 8chools. Distinctive features of this Book are: 


SUBJECT-MATTER.—This includes sach Geographical facts 
as are most general, wide-reaching, and comprehensive. Mere 
details are vigorously excluded, save where they illustrate uni- 
versal !aws and principles. 

METHOD OF TREATMENT.— Facts are set forth logically and 
compactly, and throughout in the direct didactic style. The 
causes of and reasons ‘or the facts are formally though briefly 
disc. ssed, so as to discipline the understanding as well as inform 
the memory. 

FORM OF PRESENTATION.—The matter is arranged in 
alternate questions and answers; the questions short throagh- 
out, and the answers gradually increasing in length. Marginal 
notes serve as a sort of index to the subject-matter. 

MECHANICAL EXECUTION.—The type is large and plain, 
and the page open and attractive. The Maps, Diagrams, and 
Charts have been carefully prepared with reference to practical 
usefulness. Published by 


MASON BROTHERS, 


Nes 5 and 7 Mercer street; New York. 
— AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 








The Cheapest and the Best. 





A full course for COMMON SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, and 
COLLEGES, consisting of more than ONE HUNDRED VOL- 
UMES, among which are 
SANDERS’S NEW SERIES OF READERS, 
ROBINSON'S PROGRESSIVE ARITAMETICS, 


ROBINSON'S ALGEBRAS AND HIGHER MATH. 
EMATICS, 


SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP. 

Also, BRYANT & STRATTON’S BOOK- KEEPING, WELLS’S 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES, COLTON’S GEOGRAPHIES, WILL- 
SON'S HISTORIES, FASQUELLE’S FRENCH AND WOOD- 
BURY’S GERMAN COURSE, BRADBURY’S MUSIC-BOOKS, 


| ETC., ETC, 


Single copies of the Oppinasy CLAss Books will be sent to 
teachers for examination, with a view to their introduction, on 
the receipt of onc-ha/fthe retai/ price. All other books will be 
sent prepaid on receipt of the full retail price. 

It Teachers will send us their Post-ofiice address, we will send 
them our “ Educational Circular,” containing valaable iaforma- 
tion, and beautiful specimens of finished Penmanship. 

i Specially favorable terms for FIRST INTRODUCTION, 


IVISON, PHINNEY & CO, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Walker street, New York. 


Pure Bread for the Masses. 


It is the duty of every housckeeper to see that the Biscuit, 
Cakes, and Pastry are prepared in the manner most conducive 
to health. Pyle’s Saleratus is the most reliable in use. It is 
free from all unwholesome imparities, and effectual in produc- 
ing light Bread. 

Housekeepers should be on the alert for grocers, who often 
recommend some imitation on which they can make a large profit. 
Tell them you want PYI.E’S, and you can rely upon having a 
good article. 

All gcod Grocers keep the genuine. 


ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
That most wonderful of all living animals, the 


LIVING HIPPOPOTAMUS, 
LIVING HIPPOPOTAMUS, 
LIVING HIPPOPOTAMUS, 


River Horse, 
River Horse, 
River Horse, 


from the RIVER NILE IN EGYPT—the only one ever ex- 
hi*ited in America, and therefore the greatest curiosity of the 
age, is to be seen at the Museum 

FOR A FEW DAYS LONGER, 











Job, of which, it “ Upon earth there is not his like.” 
Also to be seen at same time, and e the 
entire Museum of wonders, including the GRAND AQUARIA 
abounding with fish. new beaatital 
ones eee be Also the SHA LION, 

MAMMOTH MSON, WHAT IS It? HAPPY 
FAMILY, MONSTER ete., ete, Interesting and 
chaste DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES take place every after- 
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n 
OMES FOR THE INDUSTR® 
IN THE _ 
GARDEN STATE OF THE WEST. 


Tlinois Central Railroad Company 
HAVE FOR SALE 


1,200,000 Acres 
RICH FARMING LANDS 


TRACTS OF FORTY 





The 


ACRES AND UPWARS:s 
ON 
LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES. 


MECHANICS, FARMERS, AND WORK ING-MES®. 

The attention ef the enterprising and industrious portion of the 
community is directed to the fotlowing statements and liberal im- 
ducements offered them by the 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
which, as they will perceive, will enable them, by proper ~~, & 
perseverance, and industry, to provide comfortable homes 
themselves and families, with, comparatively speaking, very Métis 


capital. ~ 
LANDS OF ILLINOIS, 

No State in the Valley of ‘the Mississippi offers so great an im- 
ducement to the settler as the State of Illinois. There is no 
tion of the world where all the conditions of climate and soll as 
admirably combine to produce those two great staples, Conx ama 
Waxzar, as the prairies of Ulinois. 

THE SOUTHERN PART 
Of the State lies within the zone of the Cotton regions, while the 
soil is admirably adapted to the growth of Tobacco and Hemp, 
and the Wheat is worth from 15 to 20 cents more per bushel thas 
that raised further North. 
RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS. 

The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such wea- 
derfal facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Middle tates 
are moving to Illinois in great numbers. The area of Llinoig t& 
about equal to that of England, and the soil is so rich that it wii 
support twenty miNions of people. 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 

These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in length, 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and ri 
thus affording an unbroken communication with the Eastera 
Southern markets. 

APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 

Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to developing 
the soil ; the great resources of the State in coal and iron are 
almost untouched. The invariable rule that the mechanic arts 
flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, will follow at am 
early day in Illinois, and in the course of the next ten years the 
natural laws and necessities of the case warrant the beWef thaé 
at least five hundred thousand people will be engaged in the State 
of Illinois in various manufacturing employments, 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended on the 
railroad system of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the income frome 
several of these works, with a valuable public fund in lands, ge 
to diminish the State expenses, the TAXES ARE LiGuT, and must 
consequently every day increase, 

THE STATE DEBT. 

The State debt is only $10,105,398 14, and within the last three 
years has been reduced $2,959,746 80, and we may reasongbly em 
pect that mm ten years it will become extinct. 

PRESENT POPULATION. 

The State is rapidly filling up with population ;, 868,025 per- 
sons having been added since 1850, making the present pepwa- 
tion 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years, 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultural Products of Nlinois are greater than those ef 
any other State. The products sent out during the past year ex- 
ceeded 1,500,000 tuns. The wheat crop of 1860 approaches 
35,000,000 bushels, while the corn crop yields not less than 148,- 
000,000 bushels. 

FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 
Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immediate 
results for his labor as upon these prairie soils, they being com- 
d of a deep rich loam, the fertility of which is unsurpassed 
any on the globe. 
TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the Company have sol@ 1,300,000 acres. They ee 
only to actual cultivators, and every contract contains an agree- 
ment to cultivate. The road has been constructed th h theee 
lands at an expense of $30,000,000, In 1850, the population 
Sorty-nine counties, through which it passes, was oniy 335, 
since which 479,293 have been added; making the whole popule- 
tion $14,891, a gain of 143 per cent. 

EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

As an evidence of the thrift of the peeple, it may be state@ 
that 600,000 tuns of freight, including 8,600, bushels of 
and 250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the line 


ear. 
. EDUCATION. 

Mechanics and working-men will find the free-scheol system 
encouraged by the State and endowed with a large revenue for 
the support of schools. Their children can live in sight of 
the church and school-houses, and grow up with the prosperity of 
the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre, ae- 
cording to location, quality, ete. First-class farming lands eel 
for abovt $10 to $12 per acre; and the relative expense of cul- 
duing prairie land as compared with wood-land is in the ratio ef 
1 to 10 in favor of the former. The terms of sale for the bulk ef 
these lands will be 

ONE YEAR’S INTEREST IN ADVANCE, 
atsix percent. per annum, and six interest notes at six percent, 
payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five, and six years 
from date of sale ; and four netes for principal, payable in four, 
five, six, or sever years from date of sale; the contract stipa- 
lating that one-tenth of the tract purchased shal) be fenced and 
cultivated, each and every year, for five years from date of 
so that at the end of five years one-half shall be fenced and unde® 
cultivation. 

TWENTY PER CENT. WILL BE DEDUCTED 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at sig 
dollare per acre, when the cash price will be five dofars. 

Pamphiets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, productiong, 
prices, and terms of payment, can be had on application to 

« W. FOSTER, 
Land Commissioner, Chicago, Mi, 

For the names of the Towns, Viliages, and Cities situated upem 
the Illinois Central Railroad, see pages 188, 189, and 190, APPJ.E- 
TON’S RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Dr. Tobias’ 
VENETIAN LINIMENT. 


Bion THE CURE OF CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, 

Headache, Toothache, Stiff Neck and Joints, Sprains, Cuts, 
Colic, Bowel Complaints, Dysentery, Croup, etc. For all of the 
above we warrant a speedy cure. 

Remember! This article is a success, not an experiment. @ € 
Fourteen years it has becn tested, and never has failed in a ate- 
gle instance. For Curonxic Rusomarism, Pains IN Tux Limes, 
etc., bear in mind, relief is certain, and a positive cure is sure te 
follow. 

Heapacrx of all kinds—we warrant to cure. 

For Pcutaip Sore Tanoat, Quixsy, and Diratruert, it is a cex- 
tain remedy, and has saved hundreds the past three months, 

For Covans, Coins, and InrivEnzA, it cannot be beat. 

CROUP, CROUP ! it positively cures—it is the only remedg 
that can be relied on for this dangerous complaint. 

DysenveRy, Coric, CRAMP, and AFFEcTions oF tun Bowers are 
instantly cured. It does not constipaie, like many medicines, 
but carries off the bad secretions, and a healthy action follows, 

We are confident if once used no family will be without it. 

Price 25 and 50 cents. 


| DR. TOBIAS’ 


Venetian Horse Liniment. 


Pint Bottles only 50 cents. 


For Lawenxes, Cours, Garis, Spnarns, Coro, Sona Tanoara, 
OVERHEATING, Bavises, etc. Jt is warranted cheaper and better 
than any other article ever offered to the public. Thousands of 
animals have been cured of Lameness, Colic, etc., by this Lint- 
ment, in many instances after having been turned out ag useless. 
Orders are constantly received from the racing stables of Em 
gland for fresh supplies of this invaluable article. 

None genuine unless signed 8. I. TOBLAS, 

Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers everywhere. 


Office, Ne. 56 Certiandt street, New York. 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rheum 


Are universally conceded to be the most trying to human nature 
ef any of the whole catalogue, and almost every conceivable 
remedy has been tried for their cures; but nearly all these ap- 
plications have been external, giving merely temporary relieg. 
At last an internal Remedy has been discevered in 


“ Gardiner’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,” 


which received sever’! years’ tris! as a test ef its merits, before 
{t was offered to the public. Certificates of some of our mest 
infiuential citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, shew- 
ing that it may be implicitly relied epon as a sunm guns; & 
does its work quietly but surely strengthening the aystem, while 
it removes every vestige ef the disease. 

For sale in New York by F. C. WELLS & OO., No. 115 Frank 
Ha street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 

Sold by 0. J, Woon & Go., No. 444 Broadway, New York, af 
‘Whoeiesais and Retail. 
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one hand, and Howe on the other. “The French 
officers in Washington's camp were amazed at Howe's 
inactivity. ‘After Brandy wine,’ said Du Portail, ‘he 
might have exterminated our @rmy;’ and his slug- 
gishness while they were at Valley Forge was an in- 
éffable blunder. ‘Had he moved against them in 
force, they could not have held their encampment,’ 
says Marshall. An opinion was (no doubt faively) at 
this time attributed to La Fayette, that as any gen- 
eral but Howe would have beaten Washington, so 
any other than Washiagton would have beaten Howe.” 
In the cistance of the past, Washington and other 
great men of our Revolation appear to us unimpeach- 
able and unimpeached, but it is because the suspi- 
cions and hostilities that like vapors surrounded them 
while they lived have dried away and vanished with 
the lapse of time. These men had their bitter, and 
sometimes honest, enemies in their own day. There 
were parties and journals and demagogues that op- 
posed them in a manner which would now seem to 
us unaccountable. Our military leaders, especially 

in the outset of our Revolution, were not as harmoni- 

ous as now. Congress, patriotic and venerable as we 

now reckon it, was ful! of dissensions, jealousies, and 

intrigues. Among the people at large, human nature 

showed itself as short-sighted, mercenary, and time- 

serving as at this day. Conservatives were as stupid 

and timid, and redicals as conceited and rash. Incer- 

tain sections of the country, and especially in New York 
and Philadelphia, the Tories were more numerous and 

active, and generally the Whigs more unsettled and 

discordant, than is commonly imagined. In short, 

the more we acquaint ourselves with those times, the 

more we see mankind to have been substantially the 

same then that they are now, and showing the same 

varieties of character in corresponding circumstances. 

In establishing our national existence they had no 

better cause than we in maintaining it : they contended 

against greater odds and met with greater discourage- 

ments. Our times, like theirs, “try men’s souls.’’ 

Since it must be conf: ssed that we repeat their im- 

perfections and faults, let it be seen also that we re- 

peat their virtues. Let us not imitate those persons 

—for such there were—who feared the worst, and 

complained of the people and the Government; but 

those—and there were tuany such—who stood in their 

lot, bore their part. ana rejoiced in the result. ‘Say 

not thou, What is the ceuse that the former days were 

better than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely 

concerning this?” 
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THE BRITISH “ COTTONOCRACY.” 


ENGLAND, Sept. 7, 1861. 
To tHe Epitors or THE INDEPENDENT: 

It has been assumed in the United States, both North 
and South, that the cotton interest in England was, and 
would be, with the South; and that though the nation as 
awhole and the Government were or might be symaa- 
thizing with the Norih, yet both would be overborne by 
the coitonocracy, when the “ cotton famine” became sore 
in Lancashire. 

Up to the present time there has been no utterance, 
no declaration, no foreshadowing of such a purpose, 
much less that the nation and Government could so have 
a policy prescribed. But there is just now a kiod of 
manifesto, at Manchester. There the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science is in session. The aris- 
tocracy or republic of commerce, manufactures, science, 
letters, are gathered tcgether as on no other occasion. 
THE COTTON TRADE comes under discussion in Section B. 
Lord Monteagle, a former Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
presides ; Mr. Bayley, MP. for Manchester, and Presi- 
dent of its Chamber of Commerce, introduces the ques- 
tion by reading an elaborate paper, of which an abridg- 
ment is before me. It shows Manchester grown from 
30,000 of population a century ago to 350,000 now ; esti- 
mates twenty billions pounds weight of cotton consumed 
in twenty years, and a profit gained of not less than 
£1,000,000,000 sterling; estimates the capital invested 
at £260,000,000 steriing. From statis\ics the paper went 
to the sources of supply, and had te contemplate the 
present American crisis. We then get the utterance of 
the “ cottonccracy.”’ The North is severely censured for 
ite past commercial poiicy : the South for having robbed 
the negro of life and tiberty. Tne struggle has come: it 
will be exhausting, but slavery is doomed. The English 
position is reviewed : who is to blame for the dependenc2 
on America for cottur ? ~ 


“The work-peop'e are blameless, The middle classes would 
Sympathize with and he!p tnem ia their distresses, but thence 
we can seek no remedy. To the statesman, capitalist, mer- 
chant, and manufacturer we turn for relier from a calamity 
which, if inflicted upon the industry of this country, may seri- 
ow ly injure the best intere sts of the state, but which, if averted, 
may cause the foreign possessions of this country to be greater 
blessings to their inhabitants, more productive in the fruits of 
toil, ana more valuabie auxiliaries to the parent possessor. If, 
by the convulsion of the S:a‘es, we are taught our national as 
well as commercial duties, the lesson will be ultima‘ely benefi- 
cial, Whether ics has been wise for our Government to see con- 
tinually increasing the dependence of this great trade upon the 
one chief supply of its raw material, and that source adverse in 
interest and oppression to its own labor, we can only answer in 
the negative ” 

The wea!thy capitali-'s ard great cotton magnates are 
blamed; the Government is admonished and stimulated ; 
the colonies and grea: dependencies must be set in order: 


“In the dilemma of a cotton deficiency, the governing power 
contro!s the colonies and dependencies which could nave pre- 
vented the deficiency, and in rencering those possessions pro- 
ductive, they become prosperous, and consequently more beae- 
ficial to the governing authority. Therefore, in seeking from 
the Government the deve'opment of the resources of the colonies, 
the twofold advantage would arise by which that power wou'd 
financiatly be greatcy benefited alike at home and in the colo- 
nies. The Government must set its colonial house in order, 
Land gran's for beneficial purposes shoald be free, facilities 
affordea for emigration, peblic works promoted, and prosperity 
will foilow in the tram. UCagi‘alists, merchants, and manufac- 
turers, whose investuweuts are largely embarked in the cotton 
trade, have duties devolvicg upon them, and they ought not to 
assume that the commerce of their country, the laborers, and 
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the markets, are creations for their sole benefit; for with their | 
advantaccs and privi'cges the dutics which they owe their coun- 
' 


ary cannot be dispenzed with. ’ 
And so or, Further: 


“Tast year the cotton trade contributed to capital and 
labor £50,0(0,000, and in the vast fifty years the aggregate 
reward has been £1 000,000,000 Surely from these treasures 
might be spared some pittance of capital to free the negro and 
to insure still greater prosperity to industry. Supposing the 
Government to be willing to make all the preliminary arrange- 
ments which will contribute to the security and profit of a 
capital invested in cot’on growing, the elear duty of che class 
referred to will be to enter upon investments with no niggard 
hand, and for their encovragement it may be mentioned tnat 
very :ecently an extensive Lousiana coftun-plarter has asserred 
that he could grow cotton at “d @ tb. which is now worth 9d. ® b. 
in Liverpool, and of course he has had to buy his laborers and 
afterwards to sustain them, The confessed profit is 200 per 
cent., butin all sobriety of j 10 gment cotton-grow ng would afford 
100 per cent. of recompense. Here, then, the governing, the 


eapitalist, the mercantile. and the manufacturing classes have | 


dwies in common to perform, and from which none of them 
shc uld withhold their willing help. Upon this sabject the warn- 
ing voice has been Jong and of-en heard, and the presen’ embar- 
rassment in cotton supplies hus been anticipated. Having, 
therefore been forewarned, may this great and world-benefiting 
inoustry be forearmed,” 

The moral view was presented at some length, and it 
was remarked : ‘That the cotton trade should have rested 
chiefly uy on the one eunply of the States of America for 
its very means of exisience, every gocd and every wise 
men has deplored; but that to produce that supply the 

ortion of the humun family which is most defense- 
ees should be hela in degradation of slavery, is abhorrent 
to the ‘eelings of the righteous, the humane, and the 
benevolent.” 

An interesting discussion followed, in which an im- 
greet land tenure in India was advocated—Col. Sykes, 

P , an old Indian, and other influential persons, taking 
part. 

Here, then, upon a great occasion, is a kind of mani- 
festo, and expression of the highest Manchester intelli- 
gence ;—in the which there is not the slightest reference, 
even @s a continge: cy, to what in America is assumed to 
be the known wish and purpose of “ Manchester,” to be 
enforced, whether or no, on the nation and Government. 
Ceitainly there has not been seen here, in word or act, 
that British “co:tcnocracy” which is so palpable and pre- 
poncera ing to American perception. W. 





AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
; RECEIPTS DURING AUGUST, 1861. 


Frem Matrz— 












_ Falmouth Congregational church....... $10 00 
Varmont— 
“ St. Albans First Congl. ch. and society.. 21 50 
Massacuvserts— 
East Long Mcadow Congl. church 
arren " e 22 00 
West Brookfield " 8 wee 8 
Stockbridge (additional) Congl. church. 1 00 
Ashby " "  . 1000 
Groton Center " " 34 57 
—— + 9508 
" Conwzoricur— 
West Goshen Cong}. church and society. 13 00 
Windsor Locke " " nu . 2 ST 
ew Maven, “Lgra”....cccccscsccccces 1 00 
Norfolk Congl. church................. 35 00 
m 74 57 
ILLINoIs— 
Ottowa, Pylmouth church........... eos §6985 399 
Lisbon Cong]. church.................. 2 00 
a —— 739 
wat anthoag's F 
n ‘s Falls Congl. church...... 2 60 
. Wiscoxsix—> ° 
a lopnneevillle Congl. church..............+ 20 14 
Staceyville Cong). church...... + oo 
e Rey. W. L, Coleman....... 2 00 
—— 5200 
28 
NM. A. CALKINS, Treasurer, “i 
Ne. 135 Grand street, New York. 


fullfare in going on, willa!se be furnished with a return ticket to 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


[GREAT PREMIPM. “oe 


We have concluded an Arrangement by which 
we now offer to any old subscriber a premium of & 
copy of Webster’s Abridged Dictionary, containing ; 
nearly five hundred pages, for the name of every new 
subscriber for one year sent us with two dollars. The 
price of the Dictionary alone at the book-stores is 
$1 50. The book will be delivered at our office, or be 
sent by express, as desired. 

Fach Child at School of every family should have 
a Webster's Dictionary always at hand for consulta- 
tion. It is a fountain of knowledge, and no one should 
be deprived of it. One copy among a family of chil- 
dren at school is not enough, any more than one Geog- 
raphy. Send us the name of one new subscriber to 
The Independent for one year with $2, and get this 
book (“ Abridged Edition”) at once by express. 

One Hundred Thousand Copies of Webster's 
Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 500 pages 
each, price $1 50, can be had for nothing at the office 
of The Independent by only sending us the names of 
One Hundred Thousand new subscribers at our reg- 
alar subscription price, viz., $2 each. 

Every Man, Woman, and Child in the nation 
should have a Webster's Dictionary, either the large 
“ Quarto Pictorial” or the “ Abridged Edition.” The 
former can be had for nothing by sending us the 
names of five new subscribers for one year. (or one 
subscriber for five years,) and the latter for only one 
new subscriber for one year. In all cases the money, 
$2 each, must accompany the order. 

Every Family now receiving The Independent 
should have a copy of Webster’s Dictionary. The 
name of one new subscriber sent us with $2 will in- 
sure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 
Edition) as 8 present. Reader, send us your order. 

Every Merchant should have a copy of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary in his counting-room to correct his 
bad spelling. Send us $2 with the name of a new 
subscriber to The Independent for one year, and you 
shall be presented with a copy of the “ Abridged 
Edition.” 

We are happy to say that we shall be able to 
send or deliver this premium immediately on receipt 
of the order, with the money, as the Abridged Edition 
of Webster can be manufactured much faster than his 
very large Unabridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” 

Address 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of The Independent, 
No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 
ja ___| 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 








CASH COMMISSION for NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





We will allow any old subscriber, on renewing his 
own subscription, (and at that time only,) one dollar 
each for all the names of new subscribers he will send 
us, accompanied with the money. Since we made 
this extraordinary offer, we have received as many as 
seventy-five new names, with the money, in a single 
letter. There are thousands among our friends who, 
with & very little effort, could do equally well. We 
also remind our readers that for the names of five new 
subscribers for one year with ten dollars, or for the 
name of one new subscriber for five years, with the 
same amount sent us in cash, we will present a copy 
of Webster’s New Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary, 
with 1,500 beautifully engraved illustratious. The 
book is werth twice this trifling trouble of getting it. 


het einen eneteenttatichi teint 


A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 
Axy person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- 
scription,) will receive as a gift a handsome copy of 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 


Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred Ena- 
graved Illustrations. 





This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of 
the English Language. Its price at the book-stores 
is Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have 
@ copy in his house, every merchant in his’ store, 
every lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. 








Nobody can afford to be without Webster's Diction- 
ary. Induce five of your friends to subscribe for The 
Independent for one year, or one friend to subscribe 
for five years, and you will receive this beautiful vol- 
ume as a free gift. 





NOTICES. 





MOTHERS’ CONCERT. 
A SPECIAL SEASON OF PRAYER. 

During the year hundreds of circles of praying mothers have 
assemb:ed throughout onr land, and at various missionary 
stations, on the first Wednesday of each month. Precious and 
cbeeriog have been these meetings. Faith ina covenant-keeping 
God has been sirengthened, prayers have been auswered, chil- 
drep bave been converted, and in some instances revivals of 
re‘igicn have followed. 

The Finsr Wepsxrspay IN Octorer, at 3 o’clock p.m., is the 
First Anniversary of this Concert. <A strong desire is felt that 
the cccasion be made a special season of prayer. All mothers 
are eas nestly requested to unite with us at that hour in suppli- 
cation for our children, for our country. and for those who have 
gone forth to the perils of the camp and battle field. 

We still invite correspondence Communications will reach ; 
us threugh the Editor of Tuk Mormers’ Macazrng, No. 5 Beckman 
street, New York city. 





Mas M. R. EASTMAN, 

Cor. Sec. of the New York City Mat Asso. 
Mas. M. C. ROBINSON, 

Cor. See of the Srookiyn Mat. Asso. 





American Beard.—Persens Atiending the Aunual 
Meeting of the American Board at Cleveland, Ohio, and paying 
full fare in going on, by the Erie Reilway, willbe furnished with 
a return ticket at Cleveland without charge. 

The expense trom New York city, to go and return, wid not | 
exceed $14, Persona from the New England states going to New 
York city by the Stoningten and Providence Line, and paying 


Providence and Boston. 
The New York Central Kailroad does not come into the ar- 
rang ment. A. MERWIN, 
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MARRIED. 

SMITH—REYNOLD*®—In the parsonage at Chenango Forks, | 
Sept llth, by Rev. Samuel Johnson, Mr. John Smith of Mara- | 
thon, Cortland co,, to Miss liza Reynolds of Barker, Broome | 
ccvnty. } 
_ WRIGHT—BUDINGTON—In Brooklyn, on Thursday, 19th 
inst., by Rey Wm. ives Budington, D.D., at the Clinton-avenue 
Congregational church, W. Chippindale Wright to Jeanette | 
Ives, s‘ster of the officiating clergyman. | 

WHALLON—MILLIEAN—On Tuesday morning, Sept. 10th, | 
at the residence of the bride's father, by Rev. S. F. Millikan, | 
Jobn Whatton to Miss Martha, daughter of Daniel F, Millikan of } 
Lyndon, Whiteside co., I : ' 

MANSFIELD—LANGDON—At Montpelier, Vt., September | 
10th, by Rev. Mr. Lord, Charles F Mansfield, A M., Principal of 
the Rockiand Female Institute, Nyack, N. Y¥., to Miss Lucy R. 
Largdon, daughter of James R. Langdon, Esq., of the former 
place 

ROBBINS—WELLES—In Penn Yan.N. Y., Tuesday, 17th 
Septexber, by Frank L. Robbins of Philadelphia, Thomas B, 
Rodbius of Wisc: nsio to Marianne, youngest daughter of Hon. 
Henry Weltes, LL.D. 

TALLMAN—TRAVIS—At Whitehall, N. Y., Wednesday morn- 
ing, Sept llth, by Rev. W. P. Doe of Providence, R. I., Wm. H 
Tailman of Janesville, Wis.,to Maggic M., daughter of W. A. 
Travis of the former place, 

SAVAGE—BOSWORTH—In Boston, 7th inst., by Rev. Nehe- 
miah Adams, D.D., Rey. Daniel I. Savage to Miss Elizabeth M. 
Bosworth, all of Boston. 





DIED. 


HOUGH—At Fort Wayne, Ind, July 17th, Rev. John Hough» 
D.D.,aged 78. He was a native of Canterbury. Ct, graduated at 
Yale CoiJege in 1802, went to Vermont as a missionary under the 
auspices of the Connecticut Missionary Society in 1806, se:tled as 
pastor of the Congregational church in V ergennes in 1807, be- 
came Professor ot Languages in Middlebury College in 1812, 
which chair of instruction he occupie. five years, and then was 
Pro‘essor of Theo'ogy eight years, and again was Professor of 
Languages from 1825 to 1838. He was connected with Middie- 
bury College, in all, twenty-seven years. He then removed to 
the West, and was a deyoted and useful minister as Jong as he 
had strength to preach. He was an carnest Christian, an able 
preacher, & ripe scholar, a patriotic and liberty-loving citizen. 

ANDREWS—At Gambier, Ohio, Sept. 18th, Lorin Andrews, 
LL.D., President of Kenyon College, and Colonel of the 4th 
Regiment of Ohio Volunteers, which he commanded during their 
thiee months’ service in Western Virginia. The Western co- 
palian says : “ His disease resulted from exposure on the field and 
in the camp. He returred to Gambier it on M . 3 


An experience 
BURLING “LIP, enables me to say to my numerous pa- | 
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of censumption of the bowels, Louls Tu 
Samuel Wand Ruth Emma Tubbs, aged ? x 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. __ 





MORTON’S 
Celebrated Gold Pens. 


In*erovements made in the machinery for manufacturing GOLD 
PENS, and secured to the subscriber by Letters Patent, have 
er:abied hin? $0 overcome the many hithervo uaa- 
roidable in the’r production. and also to bring the cost within 
Seccesh of a. The writing public should know the following 


ts: 

Constant writing ict six months-is done with 
oan — than with Steel, therefore it is ecomomy to use 

old Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains uncharged by years of continued use, 
while the Steel Pen ig ever changing by corrosion Nad wear; 
therefore perfect uniformity of writing is obtained only by the 
use of the Gold Pen, 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel 

must be often condemned and a new one ; therefore, 
in the use of the Gold Pen there is saving of time. 

Gvld is capable of receiving any of elasticity, so that thé 
Gold Pen is exactly adapted tc the hand of the writer; therefore 
the nerves of the hand and arm are not injured, as is known to be 
the case by the use of Steel Pens. 

He is now setling gold pens at prices varying from 25 cents to 
$1, according to size, the average wear of every one of which 
will far outlast a grosa of the best Steei Pens. 

Sold by all dealerg in the line throughout the country. Whole- 
sale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where ali or- 
ders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, will receive prompt atten- 


tion ; and a Fen or Pens corresponding in value, and selected ac- | 


cording to description, will immediately be sent by mail or other- 
wise, as directed. Address 


A. MORTON, No 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“We happen to know Mr. A Morten to be not only one of the 
best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens not oniy ia 
America but in the worid. We use his pens, and can assure our 
readers of their excelience.”—N. Y. Trivune. 


; LIFE INSURANCE. 
Security with 


THE CONNECTICUT 





Economy. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


OF HARTFORD, CT. 





This Company, organized upon the entirely Mutual system, 
furnisbes Insurance in all the various forms, and to meet all the 
various contingencies for which Life Insurance is desired, at the 
actual cost to the poljicy-holder. There is no Stock or Guaranty 
Fund to absorb the profits, but all the surplus is annually ailo- 
cated to the policy-ho'ders, in proportion to the amount of the 
premium they pay, and may be appropriated to the payment of 
renewal premiums after the first four years. 


Acquired Capital, over $4,000,000, 
Wholly derived from earned premiums, which guarantees se- 
curity to policy-holders, and perpetuity to the Company. 
Since 1850 the Company has refunded to policy-holders in 
Is 65.08.0'6:.0:000.900008 ve cceduwetnsseexenesees . $1,557,692 
And paid for Losszs since its organization.......... 2,276,061 
And has now @ RESERVED CAPITAL, safely invested, of 3,370,000 
Risks taken for sea voyages, residence in foreign countries, or 
in the mining districts of California, Oregon, or Kansas, at rates 
as low as any responsible Mutual Company. 
Janus Goopwin, President. Z. Preston, Vice-President. 
Guy E. Purtrs, Secretary. 
Agency at No. 104 Broadway, New York, and in all the prin- 
cipal Towns in Northern and Western States. 


Sanford’s Challenge Heaters 


PORTABL€, IN BRICK, OR ASA FIRE-PLACE 
HEATER.—The most powerful heaters known for warming 
several apartments with pure )ot air, and by only one fire, 
suited for DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, VESSELS, 
etc. Semd for book containing full description, and an over- 
whelmir g mass of testimony, 

SANFORD’S MAMMOTH OR GLOBE HEAT- 
ERS.—Of great power and economy of fuel, for all places 
where much heat is wanted, 

THE COSMOPOLITE, OR GAS-BURNING PAR- 
LOR RADIATOR AND VENTILATOR, introduced a 
year ago, is now taking the lead, because of its low price, neat 
‘appearance, ease of management, large amount of pleasant heat, 
and ASTONISHING ECONOMY OF FUEL. 





THE CHALLENGE KITCHEN RANGES, with 
two ovens, with or without water-backs, to set in fire-piace, or 
out in a room on feet, are arranged for coal or wood, have extra 
large ovens that bake quickly and evenly, NEVER FAILING 
TO BROWN ON THE BOTTOM, They are very economical of 


them. 


fuel, and are, in short, considered the best by all who know 
! 


THE BEACON LIGHT SUMMER AND WINTER 
RANGE, with six boi er holes, a perfect article of low price, 
and adapted to do a great amount of work; it has one large 
oven; roasting can be done at the end, or sadirons heated, 
while the entire boiling space is in use. Very economiftal of 
fuel—either coal or wocd. 





Fu!l descriptions of all of the above, and testimonials given, 
by the Manufacturers, 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO.,, 
Nos. 239 and 241 Water street, New York, 
Who make also a large variety ef COOKING and HEATING 
STOVES, suited to every need. 
PATENT MICA AND. FIBROUS 


CEMENT ROOFING. 
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THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS STOOD 
THE BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


TIME! 


Adapted to every variety of Roof, New or Old, STEzP OR FLAT, 
and is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any 
Composition in ase. The Mica being a non-conductor of heat, 
ao rocf is so Coo] in Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. The 
undersigned are prepared tq execute Promptly and Thoroughly 
.orders for putting on New Soofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, 
Metal, or Shingle Roofs. Warranted Water-proof, and will pro- 
tect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. 

Cement for sale by the Barrel, and sent to any part of the 
country, with printed instructions for use, and is sold to Agents, 


Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them a Lara | 
prorit, and yet furnish to the Consumer a very cheap roof com- | 
pared with tin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. Also | 
for sale, State and County Rights, for a portion of the United | 


Ftates. 


Joseph Ditto & Co., 


No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton st., New York. 





‘It Pays! It Pays! It Pays!! 


WHAT PAYS? 
It pays to go a little out of the way from the fashionable 


| streets to purcbase PLATED WARE for family use, such as 


| ICE PITCHERS, TEA SETS, URNS, FORKS, 


SPOONS, ETC., ETC. 
of THIRTY YEARS in one place, viz., NO. 6 


trons, (and they know it.) that when they purchase of me “ IT 
PAYS” them well for theirtrouble. Goods sold Wholesale and 
Retail by LUCIUS HART, 


PURE WINES. 


Borpgavx, July 1, 1861. 
We have the honor to inform the public that we have es 
lished a depot of our Wines in the city of New York, and have 
appointed our friend Mr. J, Marc Martin our Agent for the 
United States and Canadas. 





All oar Wines sre strictly pure, and can be- used with safety | 


for Sacramental and Medicina! purposes. 
PAUL DE CONINCK, MONOD & GUIRA®D. 


New York; Augnst 15, 18#1. 
Referring to the above, I beg leave to state that I have opened 
my office at No. 203 Pear! streer, near Maiden Lane, 
where I shaji constently keep a fol! assortment of the Wines of 
the above-named house. Also, Pure Cognac Branpres, im- 
ported by me express'y for medicinal use. Orders are respect- 
fully solicited, and will he promptly attended to. 
J. MARC MARTIN, 





We take pleasure to recommend with entire confidence Mr, 
J. Manc Mantry, Agent of the firm Pau. pz Coxtnce, Monod 
& Guieacp of Bordeaux. We can assure our friends that th 
may rely on the purity of ali wines sold by that firm throug 


Mr. Martin. 
GURDON BUCK, M.D., New York. 
HORACE GREEN, M.D., " 

” WILLIAM K. BROWN, M.D., Brooklyn. 








mr NOISELESS 
FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING ‘Ten, 


No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 














‘ For so He giveth his beloved sleep.’ ” 


¥ 





FOR FALL TRADE... 
ons sold in the Retail Department for cash onl; "424 Stqp/. 
rm 


MEDALLION CARPETS IN RICH DES'GN.Y 
| VELYE" CARPETS, TAPESTRY Ca €PETS, 
BRUSSELS CARPETS, THREE-PLY CARPET: > 
SUPERF!) NE INGRAIN CARPETS, “ 

FINE INGRAIN CARPETS, COMMON INGRAIN CARPE: 8. 

| Venetian Carpets ai] widths and qualities. Oii-Cloths various 

| widths that are well seasoned. 

{ HEARTH RUGS. DOOR MATS. STAIR RODS. 

! 6% to 16% Druggets, Mattings, etc. 

| GEO. E. L. HYATT, No. 273 Cana! to 31 Howard st., 

i Between Broadway aod Elm street, N. Y. 

| Also, Sole Agent for selling N. D. Carhart & Co.'s Auburn 

| Power-Loom Three Piy and Ingrain Carpets. 

| Carpets for Churches and Lodge: made to order. 


. CHICKERING & SONS’ 


! Grand Square 3 





i so 2 
‘Upright Pianos. 
WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK. 
For quality and pow*r of tone, and superiority of workman. 
| ghip, these Pianos are still considered the best im the marxes 
Every instrument is fully warranted. Chickeriag & Sons have 
received Forty Prise Medais from the diffareat Fairs in this 


eountry and Europe. 
| Fall illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Old Pianos. 


| We have constantly on hand a large number of Sacond-Hand 
Piance of various makers, most ef which being taken in ex: 
| change for New ones of our own make, we are enabled to sell 
| them very low. 

Liberal discount to Clerzymen an Seminaries. 

| 

' 

} 


_ = 
Communion Furniture. 
Siver-Piatved and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, ef varion 
| patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 
A liberal discount to the trade, and also te Miasion Churches 
Algo, a large assortment of fine 
LATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 


At Reduced Prices. 
At the old stand of LUCIUS HART, 
634-685 


Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip. New York. 


Temple Grove Institute, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y, 


A School of the highest grade, for Lapres ontr. 

Place bealthfu! and location unsurpassed, 

Best instruction in every department. 

French and Music taught by compe eut Professors. 

Term will commence September ! Ith. 

Reference may be made to Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, or to 
the Proprietor, Rey. L. F. BEECHER, Saratoga Springs. 


At the Old Stand—150 Bowery, corner Broome Street. 


J. H. Johnston & Co., 
DEALERS IN FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATOHES, JEW- 
ELRY, SILVER AND PLATED WARK. 


rating and Visiting Cards engraved. Specimons sent by 
mail. 














A Timely Warning. 
, At this season of the year, when Diarrhea is so 
-| prevalent and Dysentery so often fatal, great 
-} care should be taken to guard against the at 
tacks of these and kindred diseases. They 
are as often the result of a coid as of 
the use of unripe fruit and vegetables, and 
a few doses of Perry Davis's Pain-Kilter, 
taken according to directions, will remove all unfavorable 
symptoms, ofien so speedily and effectually as to leave 
both patient and physician in doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of the at.ack. e have frequently known a severe case of 
Diarrhea to be cured with one dose of che Pain-Killer. 











CADEWY OF MUSIC—HERRMANN. 
THIS AND EVERY EVENING OF THE WEEK. 
Admission 50 cents. Amphitheater 25 cents. 
Reserved seats 25 cents extra. Orchestra stalls $1. 
Box office, Academy of Music ; Sibe)l’s and C. Breusing's. 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 
Last two nights of 
THE INAUGURATORY PROGKAMME, 
Friday—Change of programme. 
SATURDAY MORNING, AT 12%, 
FIRST PRESTIDIGITACORIAL MATINEE. 
Admission to all parts of the house.............. lifty cents. 
NO RESERVED SEATS, NO RESERVED SEATS. 


ECLECTIC MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER, 
Is Published and Ready for Delivery, 


PORTRAIT EMBELLISHMENTS. 
JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, LLD., 
HISTORIAN OF THE NETHERLANDS, 


mr the October aumber. A magnificent portrait of the 
wea 











THORWALDSEN 
in the September number. A fine portrait of 
LORD PALMERSTON 
} in the Avgust number. 


TWO SPLENDID BATTLE PIECES 


Are in hand- one plate completed and the other being engraved. 
The October number has a rich and at.ractive table of con- 


nis. 

THE ECLECTIC is now in its LIVth Volume, The work should 
be in every intelligent family, as it is instructive and entertain- 
ing in its teachings. 


FEED THE MIND. 


Tue Ectectic, as a Monthivy Magazine, of 144 pages, double 
— has no superior in literary merit or artistic embellish- 
men 

Its letterpress is made up of the choicest articles, selected 
from seven British Quarter.ies and nine British Monthlies. It 
aims to give the cream of all. 

TaF Ecisctio, in one year, equals in printed matter any three 
entire British Quarterlies. The price of them is $7, The price 
of The Eclectic, for the same, is only $5, while the prints in The 
Eclectic are worth aione $5 more 

The variety, richness, and affluence of Tuk Eciecric artictes in 
all the departments «f literature and popular science, both in- 
| structive and entertaining, stamp it a3 the best Magazine pub- 
lished. So the press and eminent men say in all par:s of the land. 

A choice selection of spiendid premium prints sent to each 
new subscriber who pays in advance, or to any person who pro- 
cures a new name and sends the pay. 








TERMS. 


Tre Eciecric is issued on the first of every month. Each num- 
ber con:ains 144 large octavo pages, on fine paper, neatly sti ch- 
ed in green covers, with one or more beautiful Steei Portraits. 
by Sartain. The twelve numbers comprise three volumes, of 6:0 
| pages each. Price Five Dotiars. The postage is only three 
| cents a number, prepaid at the office of delivery. Address 


W. H. BIDWELL, 


No. 5 Beekman street, Now York. 


0 TEACHERS —A COMPETENT TEACHER 

desirous of establishing a school, will find a pleasant loca- 

tion, and builaings suitable and convenient, in Harwinton, Cc. 

| The piace is easily accessible by railroad from Hartford, New 

Haven, and New York. The buildings may be had at a rent to 

| Suit the times, and a number of scholars from the place may be 

| obtained. Aodress LEWIS CATLIN, Esq, P. M., Hon, ABIJAH 
CATLIN, or Rev. J. A. MCKINSTRY, Harwinton, Ct. 


OLDEN HILL FAMILY BOARDING- 
SCHOOL—Classical, French, and English—for Boys, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 

Term of twenty-two weeks commences Tuesday, Oct. 29th. 
Rev. G. B. DAY, M.A., Principal. 


j 
| 
} 
i 
} 
| 
IONA GRAPE-VINES. 
| 
| 
| 
' 








HE VIETH EDITION OF MY ILLUSTRATED 
Catalogue, sent for two three-cent stamps, is a compre- 
hensive treatise describing ail the valuable varieties, profasely 
illustrated with the best engravings ever prepared for teaching 
the management of the Vine in Garden or Vineyard. New 
Descriptive Catalogue and Price Lists alse ready. My stock of 
pe is immensely large, of uncqualed quality, and at lowest 
prices. ; iRAN 


RA) 


cc. W 
Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester co., N. Y. 





j IMPLES, BLOTCHES, ETC., ETC.—THE SUB. 

} scriber will send (free of charge) to all who desire it, the 

| Recipe and Directions for making and using a SIMPLE VEGE- 

|; TABLE BALM, that will in a few days remove Pimples, 
Blotebes, Freckles, Sallowness, and all impurities of the Stin. 
leaving the same soft, clear, smcoth, and beautiful, Those 
wishing the Recipe will please call on or address (with postage) 

THOS, F. CHAPMAN, 
| Chemist, etc., 
Ne. 831 Broadway, New York. 


IFE OF GEN. SCOTT, BY MA4SFIELD, 
brought down to the WAR OF THE REBELLION, 560 
peges. PORTRAIT, MAPS, and CUTS. Mailed free for $1. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Send for Circulars te 
N.C. MILLER, No. 25 Park row, N. Y. 


$1 50 PER MONTH MADE BY ENTER- 
‘ PRIsiNG Ageats selling DOWNER’S PATENT 
| HEMMER and SHIELD for hand sewing. Indispensable to 
| every Lady. Protects the finger, and makes a beautiful bem. 
| Samples sent on receipt of 25 cents. Address A. H. DOWNER, 
| No, 442 Broadway, N.Y. 


| —S 3 
rents AND EXTRAOROINARY FASHION 
j MAGAZINE.—Briiliant display of new and elegant desigas 
now ready in the Fall No. of Mme. Demorest’s Quarterly Mirror 
of Fashions. Contains nearly 100 fine engravings of Dresses, 
Bonnets, Cloaks, S.eeves, Waists, Aprons, Jackets, ete., etc. 
| Yearly, 40 cents ; single copies, 10 cents ; postage, 1 cent. Also 
the Mirror of Fashions, with a large elegant colored fashion 
plate, six jadies’ figures, two children ; large plate of Cloaks, 
| five figures, ard three full-sized patterns, being over 60 cents’ 
| worth of plain ieee in each No., entitled Mme. Demorest’s 
| Extra Ilustrated Mirror of Fashions ; making the largest, latest, 
and most complete, re iable, and perfect fashion magazine ever 
published. Yearly, $1 ; single copies, 25 cents ; postage, 3 cents, 
Published at No. 473 Broadway, and sold everywhere, 


‘ 
j 
| TEETH. 
! Texau, upon Allen's system, can be obtained at No. 22 Bond 
street, By this method, the teeth, gums, roof, and rug of the 
| mouth are so accurately formed as to display a perfect prototype 
| of the natural organs, restoring the rrus expression of the 
mouth and original contour of the face. 

Itis the hight of art to conceal art. This we do most positively, 
as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A Deseriptive Pamphlet may be obtained by addressing Dr. J. 
ALLEN & SON, 


PAYING EMPLOYMENT. 
+ MILLE RK ROW, NEW 
Ny Sod age te Be 
Catalogues free by mail, or otherwise upon 
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| 1861. New Carpets” “1861. 


























Nt’ BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


A HAND.BOOK 


AL GLOGRAPHY, CHRONOLOGY, MY- 
“ay, AND ANTIQUITIES. 
of Scho.'s by 
ano wT: F. ALLEN, 


A Liber! Discount will be made 
the Tra,te. 


Complete and Useful 


CLA! 





Prepared for 
T. P. 
iZas, pp. 131. rs 50 








This work will prove to be 
Hand-Beok, in this department of 
It is printed on beautiful paper, in 
Cambridge press, and contains: ANCI€ 
ANCI&ENT CHRONOLOGY ; GRECIAN 
pian Goos, Lesser Deities of Heaven, Marine 
Gods, the Lower Kegions, Heroes and | emigods 
TROLOGY ; EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY ; GRECIAN 
UITIES—Athens, Sparta, ey hy Couneil, 

Festivals, Colonies, Military; ROMAN ANTIOQU 

ions of the People. Magistrates, Assemb)ies, Pri Coio- 
nies, Military Affairs, Law, Festivals; MISCELLANE The 
Ship. House, Tempe, Theater, Amphitheater, Plow, Dress ; 
TABLES—Measures of Length of Surface, of Capacity, Weights, 
Money, Winds, etc. ; GENEALOGIES. 

Copies will be sent by mail, postage paid, om receipt of the 
price. 






style of the 
GRAPHY ; 






Elementary Spelling-Book. 


DESIGNED FOR PRIMARY AND COMMON SCHOOZ.S, AND 
AS AN INTRODUCTION TO WORVUESTER’S PRO- 
NOUNCING SPELLING-BOOK, 
16mo, pp. 108. Price $1 per dozen. 

This Spelling- Book is intended for Primary and Intermediate 
Schools. It may also be considered sufficiently comprehensive 
for schools of a higher grade Great care has been taken to se- 
lect words of common occurrence, and to give a systematic view 
of English orthography. It will be sent for examination, post- 
age paid, on receipt of two red stamps, 


A French Reading-Book. 


LE GRAND PERE. Eleventh and wholly revised edition, just 
published, 12mo, pp. 420, price $1. 
As a French Reader for scholars wio are learning tospeak the 
language, this book has no equal. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WORK. 
1, Unlike “ Histories,” “ Romances,” and “‘ Extracts from 
French Authors,” the work is throughout coLioguian. The 


pupil is thus at once introduced to the ordinary forms of French 
conversation. 

2. The sense of the text is so easily made out that the pupil can 
bestow full attention to the forms of the phrases. 

3. The subject matter is interesting and very instructive. 

Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL BISTORY, 
FROM THE CREATION OF THE WORLD TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. 

By DR. GEORGE WEBER, Prorzssor ann DiRecToR oF THE 
HicH Scnoot, Hzrpainers. 
8vo, 575 pages, price $1 67. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

The English edition of this work was translaced by Dr. M. 
Behr, Professor of German Literature in Winchester College. and 
the American edition was prepared by Professor Bowen of 
Harvard College. This work has met with unprecedented favor, 
and has become the Standard Text-Book in many of the Colleges, 
Academies, and High Schoois in the United States. The recom- 
mendations received by the Publishers would fill a volume, All 
unite in saying that it is the best compend of Universal History 
ever published. A valuable index has recently been added, 
wherein the pronunciation of the names mentioned in the work 
is accurately represented. 


—— 


Swan, Brewer & Tileston, 


No. 131 Washingten street, Boston. 


SOMETHING TO DO. 


A Reatrry.—Send an Addressed Envelop, with letter-stamp 
attached for return postage, to Starrorpd & Co., No. 442 Breap- 
war, New York. 


A New Music-Book, 


DR. LOWELL MASON AND WILLIAM MASON. 














BY 





We have in press, and shall publish ia October, ““ ASAPH, or 
THE CHOIR BOOK,” a new collection of Vocal Music, Sacred 
and Secular, for Choirs, Singing-Schools, Musical Societies and 
Conventions, Social and Religious Assemblies, and the Home 
Circle. By LOWELL MASON, Mus. Doc., and WILLIAM 
MASON. We believe this Will be one of the most interesting and 
attractive books to lovers of music and to singing-schools which 
we have ever issued. It is emphatically a NEW BOOK, new in 
its plan and contents. Price $1. 

> LIBERAL OF FER.— With a view of as wide a circula- 
tion as possible, we make the following offer: To every one in- 
closing us one dollar before ist November, we will send a copy of 
the new bock above announced, and also a copy for one year of 
THE NEW YORK MUSICAL REVIEW, the well-known musical 
journa) published for: nightly by us, each number of which con- 
tains four pages of new music and twelve pages of reading mat- 
ter. The subscription price of the Review alone is one dollar, so 
that we thus give TWo DOLLARS’ WoRTH FOR ONE. Those desiring 
the book sent by mail must inclose twenty-four cents additional, 
as it is necessary to pay postage in advance. 

Published at Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, New York, by 


MASON BROTHERS. 
New School-Book. 


LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Water 
Waits, A.M.; with Maps, Charts, Diagrams, and Pictorial [lus- 
trations. Quarto, 128 pages. For Grammar, Intermediate, and 
Common Schools. Distinctive featcres of this Book are: 


SUBJECT-MATTER.—This includes sach Geographical facts 
as are most general, wide-reaching, and comprehensive. Mere 
details are vigorously exc!uded, save where they illustrate uni- 
versal ‘aws and principles. 

METHOD OF TREATMENT.— Facts are set forth logically and 
compactly, and throughout in the direct didactic style. The 
causes of and reasons ‘or the facts are formally though briefly 
discussed, so as to discipline the understanding as well as inform 
the memory. 

FORM OF PRESENTATION.—The matter is arranged in 
alternate questions and answers; the questions short throagh- 
out, and the answers gradually increasing in length. Marginal 
notes serve as a sort of index to the subject-matter. 

MECHANICAL EXECUTION.—The type is large and plain, 
and the page open and attractive. The Maps, Diagrams, and 
Charts have been carefully prepared with reference to practical 
usefulness, Published by 


MASON BROTHERS, 


Neos 5 and 7 Mercer street; New York. 
—_— AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 








The Cheapest and the Best. 





A full course for COMMON SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, and 
COLLEGES, consisting of more than ONE HUNDRED \OL- 
UMES, among which are 
SANDERS’S NEW SERIES OF READBRS, 
ROBINSON'S PROGRESSIVE ARITAMETICS, 


ROBINSON’S ALGEBRAS AND HIGHER MATH. 
EMATICS, 


SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP. 

Also, BRYANT & STRATTON’S BOOK- KEEPING, WELLS’S 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES, COLTON’S GEOGRAPHIES, WILL- 
SON'S HISTORIES, FASQUELLE’S FRENCH AND WOOD- 
BURY’S GERMAN COURSE, BRADBURY’S MUSIC-BOOKS, 
ETC., ETC. 

Single copies of the Onpinany Ciass Books will be sent to 
teachers for examination, with a view to their introduction, on 
the receipt of onc-ha/fthe retai/ price. All other books will be 
sent prepaid on receipt of the full retail price. 

If Teachers will send us their Post-oflice address, we will send 
them our “‘ Educational Circular,” containing valuable ioforma- 
tion, and beautiful specimens of finished Penmanship. 

(=> Specially favorable terms for FIRST INTRODUCTION, 


IVISON, PHINNEY & CO, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Walker street, New York. | 


Pure Bread for the Masses. 


It is the duty of every housckceper to see that the Biscuit, 
Cakes, and Pastry are prepared in the manner most conducive 
to health. Pyle’s Saleratus is the most reliable in use. It is 
free from all unwholesome imparities, and effectual in produc- 
ing light Bread. 

Housekeepers should be on the alert for grocers, who often 
recommend some imitation on which they can make a large profit. 
Tell them you want PYI.E’S, and you can rely upon having a 
good article. 

All gcod Grocers keep the genuine. 

ARNUMWS AMERICAN MUSEUM. 


That most wonderful of all living animals, the 


LIVING HIPPOPOTAMUS, 
LIVING HIPPOPOTAMUS, 
LIVING HIPPOPOTAMUS, 


oR 
River Horse, 
River Horse, 
River Horse, 








abounding with fish. Several new and 

Seat, MAMMO "SAMBON Witar ie Ite BAPE 
MAMMOTH , WHAT IS IT? HAPPY 

FAMILY, MONSTER eto., ete, Interesting 
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4 (Buttington 7” fs Cals AS 
ILLINGIS CENTRAL RA 
OMES FOR THE INDUS 
IN THE 


GARDEN STATE OF THE WEST. 
The [linois Central Railroad Company 


HAVE FOR SALE 


1,200,000 Acres 
RICH FARMING LANDS 


TRACTS OF FORTY 





ACRES AND UPWARS: 
ON 
LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES. 


MECHANICS, FARMERS, AND WORK ING-MER. 

The attention ef the enterprising and industrious portion of the 
community is directed to the following statements and liberal in- 
ducements offered them by the 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
which, as they will perceive, will enable them, by proper ~~. 4 
perseverance, and industry, to provide comfortable homes 
themsvlves and families, with, comparatively speaking, very Wéte 


capital. le 
LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 

No State in the Valley ofthe Mississippi offers 6o great an in- 
ducement to the settler as the State of Illinois. There is no 
tion of the world where all the conditions of climate and soll as 
admirably combine to produce those two great staples, Conx ema 
Wazxart, as the prairies of Dlinois, 

THE SOUTHERN PART 
Of the State lies within the gone of the Cotton regions, while the 
soil is admirably adapted to the growth of Tobacco and Hemp, 
and the Wheat is worth from 15 to 20 cents more per bushel tham 
that raised further North. 
RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS. 

The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such wea- 
derful facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Middie States 
are moving to Illinois in great numbers. The area of Ilinois 
about equal to that of England, and the soil is so rich that it wi 
support twenty milNions of people. 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 

These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in length, 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and ri 
thus affording an unbroken communication with the Kastera 
Southern markets. 

APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 

Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to developing 
the soil ; the great resources of the State in coal and iron are 
almost untouched. The invariable rule that the mechanic arts 
flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, will follow at am 
early day in Illinois, and in the course of the next ten years the 
natural laws and necessities of the case warrant the beef thag 
at least five hundred thousand people will be engaged in the State 
of Illinois in various manufacturing employments. 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended on the 
railroad system of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the income from 
several of these works, with a valuable public fund in lands, gs 
to diminish the State expenses, the TAXES ARE LiIGuT, aad must 
consequently every day increase, 

THE STATE DEBT. 

The State debt is only $10,105,398 14, and within the last thres 
years has been reduced $2,959,746 80, and we may reasongbly ew 
pect that mm ten years it will become extinct. 

PRESENT POPULATION. 

The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 866,025 per- 
sons having been added since 1850, making the present pepwia- 
tion 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years, 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultural Products of Dlinois are greater than those ef 
any other State. The products sent out during the past year ex- 
ceeded 1,500,000 tuns. The wheat crop of 1860 approaches 
35,000,000 bushels, while the corn crop yields not less than 140,- 
000,000 bushels. 

FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 
Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immediate 
results for his labor as upon these prairie soils, they being com- 
d ef a deep rich loam, the fertility of which is unsurpasee@ 
any on the globe. 
TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the Company have soté 1,300,000 acres. They eel 
only to actual cultivators, and every contract contains an agree- 
ment to cultwate. The road has been constructed th h theee 
lands at an expense of $30,000,000, In 1850, the population 
Sorty-nine counties, through which it passes, was oniy 335, 
since which 479,293 have been added; making the whole popule- 
tion $14,891, a gain of 143 per cent. 

EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

As an evidence of the thrift of the peeple, it may be state@ 
that 600,000 tuns of freight, including 8,600, bushels of 
and 250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the line 


year. 
EDUCATION. 

Mechanics and working-men will find the free-scheol syste 
encouraged by the State and endowed with a large revenue for 
the support of schools. Their children can live in sight of 
the church and school-houses, and grow up with the prosperity of 
the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 

PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre, ae- 
cording to location, quality, ete. First-class farming lands eel 
for about $10 to $12 per acre; and the relative expense of cul- 
duing prairie land as compared with wood-land is in the ratio ef 
1 to 10 in favor of the former. The terms of sale for the bulk ¢f 
these lands will be 

ONE YEAR’S INTEREST IN ADVANCE, 
ateix percent. per annum, and six interest notes at six percent, 
payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five, and six years 
from date of sale ; and four netes for principal, payable in four, 
five, six, or seven years from date of sale; the contract stipa- 
lating that one-tenth of the tract purchased shal) be fenced and 
cultivated, each and every year, for five years from date of 
80 that at the end of five years one-half shall be fenced and unde 
cultivation. 

TWENTY PER CENT, WILL BE DEDUCTED 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at siz 
dollare per acre, when the cash price will be frve dollars. 

Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, productiong, 
prices, and terms of payment, can be had on application to 

. W. FOSTER, 
Land Commissioner, Chicago, MM, 

For the names of the Towns, Viliages, and Cities situated upem 
the Illinois Central Railroad, see pages 188, 189, and 190, APP/LE- 
TON’S RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Dr. Tobias’ 
VENETIAN LINIMENT. 


KIOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC RHEUMATISMs 

Headache, Toothache, Stiff Neck and Joints, Sprains, Cute, 
Colic, Bowel Complaints, Pysentery, Croup, etc. For all of the 
above we warrant a speedy cure. 

Remember! This article is a success, not an experiment. § € 
Fourteen years it has becn tested, and never has failed in a eha- 
gle instance. For Curonic RukuMAtism, PAIns IN THR Limes, 
etc., bear in mind, relief is certain, and a positive cure is sure te 
follow. 

Heapacrz of all kinds—we warrant to cure. 

For Pctaip Sore Taneoat, Quixsy, and Dieataeri, it is a ceg- 
tain remedy, and has saved hundreds the past three montha, 

For Covans, Coins, and InrivEnzA, it cannot be beat. 

CROUP, CROUP ! if positively cures—it is the only remedg 
that can be relied on for this dangerous complaint, 

Dysrentery, Conic, Ceamr, and Arrections or tue Bows1s are 
instantly cured. It does not constipaie, like many medicines, 
but carries off the bad secretions, and a healthy action follows, 

We are confident if once used no family will be without it. 

Price 25 and 50 cents. 














DR. TOBIAS? 


Venetian Horse Liniment. 


Pint Bottles only 50 cents. 


For Lamenxes, Cuts, Gauis, Sprains, Corre, Song Tanoara, 
OvzRHEATING, Brvises, etc. It is warranted cheaper and better 
than any other article ever offered to the public. Thousands of 
animals have been cured of Lameness, Colic, etc., by this Lini- 
ment, in many instances after having been turned out as useless, 
Orders are constantly received from the racing stables of Bm 
gland for fresh supplies of this invaluable article. 

None genuine aniess signed §. I. TOBLAS, 

Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers everywhere. 


Office, Ne. 56 Cortlandt street, New York. 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rheum 


Are universally conceded to be the most trying te human nature 
ef any of the whole catalogue, and almost every conceivable 
remedy has been tried for their cures; but nearly all these ap- 
plications have been external, giving merely temporary relict. 
At last an internal Remedy has been discovered in 


“ Gardiner’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,” 


which received sever’! years’ trial as a test ef its merits, before 
it was offered to the public. Certificates of some cf our mest 
infiuential citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, shew- 
ing that it may be implicitly relied upon as a sunz ouas; 
does its work quietly but surely strengthening the system, while 
it removes every vestige of the disease. 

For sale in New York by F. C. WELLS & OO., No, 115 Frank 
Ha street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 

Sold by 0. J. Woow & Oe., No. 444 Broadway, New York, af 
Whoelesals and Retail. 
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”, ATCT GAA! MEET SSRN EEE 


¢ ye . 
Gamily Bending. 
“SUFFER ABD BE STEOKG.” 

BY EMILY J. ADAGS. 
+ all the cloud-hung ¢orridors 
PeTipacee- dened halle of Time, 
Hew many a voice comes floating down 
Whese teachings are sublime— 
_Puem those whose monerch minds have awed, 
‘Wheee prophet tones have thrilled, : 
Whese mission to redeem and bless 
Phreugh ages was fulfilled. 
And far above the ages’ din, 
And prouder than the song 
@f conquering legions, come their worde, 
Of “ suffer and be strong.” 


Ws hermit cel) and dungeon home 


Bang prophet, bard, and sage, 
Ané Ged’s inspired ones paused gvhile 









Ztiefs and fears, 

n a world of hate, 

y, and wrong, 

secret of their might confessed, 
Im “suffer and be strong.” 


Nor from the misty past aloue, 
Through visions far and dim, 

Frem hero li, s of storied brave, 
@omes floating dowa the hymn ; 

Bat o’er the earth, where’er a pulse 
@f human life is stirred, 

Bitdll floating out abeve the din, 
A victor song is heard. 

And sometimes saintly sweet and clear, 
And sometimes proud and iong, 

We catch its glorious burden still, 
Of “ suffer and be strong.” 


And white lips over aching hearts 
Are sadly pressed to-day, 

As with bowed form man turns aside 
Te hide his woes away ; 

Ané woman strives ber griefs to vail, 
And shut her sobbings in, 

And turns her woman’s heritage 
Of suffering to win— 

Then, wreathed in smiles of patient trust, 
They open to the song 

That they so long and well have learned, 
Of “ suffer and be strong.” 


And youthful feet press bleeding o’er 
Tne thorny path of life ; 

And some, alas! temptation led, 
Have fallen in the strife ; 

But though they rose to firmer tread, 
and strove with bitter tears 

To wash each early stain away, 
Yet through these darken’d years 

The harsh, misjudging world still heaps 
ite coldness, doubt, and wrong ; 

But angels hold the crowns for those 
Who suffer to be strong. 

Vernon, O. 


HOW VERMONT LOOKS. 
BY JENNY BRADFORD. 


Ik is a blessing to be born a Vermonter! You 
shudder at the proposition? There rises before you, 
perhaps, a “waste, howling wilderness,” bristling 
with stumps, frightful with rocks. The Green 
Mountain State is not without such regions. She is 
keeping them for the benefit of a luxurious age. She 
kes te show nervous and delicate ladies the stubble- 
speared hillsides where their little barefooted grand- 
mothers ran after the cows. When men, vexed and 
jaded by the effort of making the two ends meet on 
ten theusand a year, steal away from the city to cure 
dyspepsia and renew their youth by a few days’ trout- 
tag, she loves to entice them into these ragged 
aolitudes. It is good for them to see with what 
henest pride the neat little Home rears itself in the 
midst of the wildness, looking complacently down 
em its corn-field and potato-patch, the sternly yielded 
seward of long and patient toil. Perhaps after all “a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.’’ What if the days are 
me more bright, the nights not half so calm, to these 
prospective millionaires as to 

“ Their sires of old, 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold?” 

But do not imagine that Vermont can offer you 
mene but these harsh hospitalities. Come up her 
Raver of Pines and see if ict does not lead you through 
@ country no less fair than bold. It is not a grand or 
imposing river—the Conneciicut—but it is clear as 
erystal, 1¢flecting from i's guileless face every cloud 
and star of the biue heavens above it, and giving back 
im liquid brightness willow and elm and quivering 
peplar, granite bowlder and swaying rushes, receiving 
te its “ breast serene” a hundred flashiog streams— 
the joyous children of the hills—and blessing with its 
pure and tranquil life sweet fields of living green 
en either side. Those meadows! They seem to 
have a sunshine of their own, and, like some blessed 
faees, to keep their bright look even when the sky is 
evercast. Juxuriant with shadowy grain and 
glancing corn and seas of sofi, bright grass, they 
stetch away to lose themselves, with graceful sweeps 

and dainty little coves, in the darker green of the 
hillsides It is one finished, fauliless picture—Ttom 
the river over the intervales, up the hills and away to 

mountain horizon. One may return from world- 
wide wanderings to a home in the Connecticut valley, 
and find no shade lost of its delicate yet spirited 
beauty. 

Bue your patriotism will lead you up the historic 
side of the state. Come over the plains of Benning- 
ton and up the Champlain glittering yet with proud 
memories, and you will see a country not unworthy 
the Green Mountain Boys of 1777 or of 1814—no, nor 
of 1861—for the stock of heroes is not extinct. The 
spirit of liberty and law Joves her mountain home as 
we)l as ever, and sends her sons as promptly to quell 
rebellion as of old to repulse oppression. The “ star 
that never sets’’ shall not pale her luster in this night 
‘ef storm. 

But whether you take first for your horizon the blue 
Catskills on the west or the Granite Hills on the east, 
let Vermont shut you in with her own bold ranges at 
Jast. Catch the spirit of those glad and daring streams 
which dash down their steeps—over the rocks and 
under the trees, scattering their pearls with a gener- 
ous joy—then hurrying on just as cheerily to grind the 
eern at some old red mill, and when their willing work 
is dene for many alittle hamlet, flowing on, somewhat 
mere quiet but no less clear and sunny and wreathéd 
with nestling foliage, toward the great ocean. Learn 
by heart the royal forms of Mansfield and the Crouch- 
ing Lien. 

Then wander off among the lakes. 
plenty of them napping among the hills of the north- 
east, or laughing a surprise at you if a stray breeze 
has made them wakeful. They will allure you on to 





the last of their number, and Lake Memphramagog 


will float you in a quiet enchantment out of the States. 

But perhaps you will enjoy most of ell the wild 
ebarm of Lake Willoughby, where lofty battlements 
of rock bave been rent with a stupendous gateway, 
whose grim, gigantic sentinels stand gazing at each 
ether in everlasting silence. 


“ ba stand aloof, the scars remai: 
Like cliffs which have been my entnder, 
A dreary sea now flows between ; 
But neither heat nor frost nor thunder 
an wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been.” 


It is not a “dreary sea,” however, but one of the 
aweetest of lakes which flows between. 


You will find 


She is 
awed, perhaps, but not disquieted by their dread 
presence, and lies there “sofiening down their hoar 
austerity” with her own surpassing loveliness. She 
is net afraid to laugh In the sunshine or toss her 
jewels over your oars, but she is sober in the shadow 
of the mountains, and you will be sober too, as you 
try to imagine thoee tremendous precipices plunging 
@own beneath the waters further than they tower 
above. You lean over the boat’s side and try to 
thivk how it would feel to be sinking down—do wn— 
dewn in that dark Blue water. You conclude you 
woul’n’t like it; so you wind “the shell so mellow 


fallen trees, and embroidering the plain brown earth 
with exquisite mosses. 
moss-grown path will lead you at last over 
r and recks to a broad look-out over miles and 
miles of forest and clearing off to the Wavy outline of 
@anadian hills. With what a new sense of power 
and freedom the soul itself springs to life in the bracing 
atmesphere of these ‘earth-overlooking ntains |” 

But your eyes will come back rag et wide 
circuit to fathom the abyss at your You gaze 
down into that shadowed lake, “déep and wonderfal 
as life itself,” and you feel the pressure of that Hand 
which can uproot the firm anchored hills, or dash 
apart the waters of ¢ to make @ path for his 

ople. aA 

Were you well acquainted with any mountain ! 
People com g up the railways through Ver- 
mont 9“ New Hampshire. spend a day or two at 

<onia and the White Hills, do” "Mount Wash- | 
mgton, and go away supposing they have seen moun- 
tains! Well, they have seen them, and the mere 
seeing may well be counted an era in one’s life. 

A stranger’s glance may rest in admiration upon a 
beautiful face, but it is that true heart alone which 
bas studied it paled or kindled by the flitting changes 
of thought and passion and fancy—watched it changed 
from glory unto glory by the growth of inward noble- 
ness, which can appreciate its beauty. 

No more do our mountains reveal themselves to 
esreless or unloving eyes. None but their children 
know them well. No stranger could ever dream of 
the magnificent variety with which they keep their 
kingly state—of the many-shaded robes of gray and 
blue and purple or the changeful wreaths of mist 
wherewith their Maker decks them—of their forms, 
massive and majestic as the “ Throne of the Great 
Spirit,” and the next hour etherial as a dream—of 
that outline, firm and definite as truth itself at day- 
dawn, vanishing so sofily into the sky at twilight, 
varying its grand and graceful curves at every point 
of view. 

‘When the trees we cherished are laid low, and the 
o'd homestead is filled with the echoes only of loved 
voices, when the very sclf of former days seems 
gliding from us, we lift up our eyes unto thehills. In 
our yearning after something steadfast and abiding, 
how our hearts turn to our own old mountains, sym- 
bols of that one center of unchanging peace which is 
from everlasting to everlasting. 

This is why we revere and love our mountains 
most. They are God's expression of himself—like 

. him in terrible majesty—like him in the calm of their 
immutable repose—like him in the firmness of their 
constancy—but like him most of all when snowy 
erown and craggy cliffand boundless forest are melted 
by the light of sunset into one vision of ravishing 
loveliness, still grand in its sublime proportions, but 
delicate, aerial, tender beyond all power of speech. 
Then, when the awfulness of power has vailed itself 
in a beauty like the beauty of his love, how those 
sweet old words thrill through the soul, ‘“‘ As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is 
round about his people henceforth and even for ever!’’ 





EXPIATION. 


TRUTH MADE SIMPLE. 


“ Waar shall I do to make up for the offense I gave 
you ?” asked a penitent child. 

He had disobeyed one he loved; had been con- 

victed of it by his own conscience, and for a time had 
suffered the sense of disapproval, the pain of separa 
tion, heart-separation, a heavy weight even upon a 
child’s spirit. At length pride gave way, and hun- 
bled and weeping the child returned with honest con- 
fession on his lips. But there was also a feeling, a 
natural, instinctive feeling, that this was not enough. 
“ What can I do?” is the first question. The act 
specified whereby he might make up for giving offense 
if there was one specified, would be termed expiation. 
He wants to offer expiation. 
I think every child can understand this. This dis- 
position to make expiation is natural to men ; it is 
an instinct, and lies et the bottom of law and gov- 
ernment, In the days of old, when the world was 
idolatrous, men offered various sacrifices to the gods 
which their own hands had formed to make expiation 
for sins. They gave their gems, their gold, their 
wealth of every kind ; they even gave their children 
In those days God had a church in the land of 
Judea, and here he taught the people of Israel what 
they might do to make expiation for their sins. They 
might at any time bring a lamb or a dove, which the 
priest offered for them, and it was accepted by God 
for any special sin. But once a year, when all the 
people from all parts of the land were gathered 
together on the day of atonement, (see Lev. xxiii. 
27,) the high priest made an offering for the sins of 
all the people. Men, women, and children—a greater 
congregation than any you ever saw, probably, wita 
hearts bowed down with a sense of sin—stood wait- 
ing while the priest made the required atonement. 
This day the high priest laid by his gorgeous rebe, 
with its splendid colors and musical bells, his magni- 
ficent breast-plate and glittering ephods, and put on 
the holy linen clothes of the common priest. Then 
standing in his place in sight of all the people, he first 
sacrifices a bullock for bis own sias, that he may be 
counted as pure as possible. Then two goats are 
brought to him jor the pédple—two innoceat, harm- 
less animals—and one is chosen by lot to be killed. 

The priest lays his hands upon the head of this, and 
lifts his knife and slays it. The warm blood he car- 
ries into the most holy place where God is, in a cioud 
over the mercy-seat—ready in mercy to accept this 
blood instead of the lives of the people. Toe law 
said, The soul that sins shall die. Yet a way of 
escape was provided for the Jew by the blood of 
sacrifices. The people see the priest depart behiad 
the vail with the blood of the victim, and each pious 
heart is lifted to the God of Israel that this offering 
may be accepted. “We have sinncd agaiast thee: 
this is all that we can do. This thou hast appointed ; 
refuse itnot, we pray!” Tae high priest has sprinkled 
the blood seven times upon the mercy-seat, and now 
returns and Jays his hands upon the head of ths other 

victim, and confesses upon ié the sins of all the people. 
| Thousands of hearts there are bowed down with the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


sinner must otherwise have felt? Now do you see 
what you are to believe? Believe first that you have 
sinned to such an extent that you are separated fron 
the love and sympathy of God—walking in the sha- 
dow, out of the light of his favor; that your sin 
must be , or you are condemned for ever. 
Then believe that Christ dying made that expiation, 
and that God accepts it, there being no othcr way 
you could “mske up” for your countless offeng:3, 
Can yeu believe this and not love the Sacrifice, the 
meek, yet a}]-powerful Christ, who bowed his head to 
take your load? who laid by his glory, as the priest 
Jaid by bis robes, to live with low, unlovely, impar- 
fect, hateful human beings, and then shed his blood 
upon the mercy-seat, and carried your sin away, out 
of remembrance, if you accepthim? Says your soul, 
“T see now why he died, the mystery of dclieving be- 
gins to clear away; Lord, if thou didst suffer so for 
me, Flove thee?” Then may you go your way, as 
the bappy Jew of old went back into the hill country, 
with a light heart; only holding deep down in that 
heart one new thought of grateful love to him whe 
gave himself for you, by whose stripes you are healed. 
GrauaM. 


TO A MOTHERLESS FRIEND. 
M. M. 


BY HRS. J. H. HANAFORD. 





Let me draw near thee in this hour of sadness, 
Friend of my early days! 

Thou who didet send full many a ray of gladness 
Across my youthful ways. 


F offer thee a cup of consolation, 

Whose taste mine heart hath known 
In seasons of that spirit-desolation 

Which have been, oft, mine own. 


Thou mournest now the absence of a mother 
Loved, tender, wise, and true ;— 

She hath but passed from this world to another 
Scarcely beyond thy view. 


When the dear objects that our souls have cherishad 
Fade, like the stars, away, 

Out of our sight are they, but oh! not perished, 
But lost in heaven’s day. 


Our eyes are weak, the mists of earth have dimmed them, 
Their chariots of fire 

We see not, but with Him who hath redeemed them 
Our loved ones have gone higher. 


Eyes that have looked, through life, with love upon us, 
Have leoked their last on earth ;— 

They wait to see us when the grave hath won us 
To our immortal birth. 


Lift thou thy thoughts, in this dark hour, to heaven, 
And whisper, ‘“‘ God is Love,” 

He hath but taken what His love had given 
To greater joy above. 


Look up to Him, and oh! may He sustain thee, 
Thou dear and stricken one! 

And, by life’s discipline, through Jesue, train thee, 
Till thou art all His own. 


Till all thy furnace-provings shall be ended, 
And, mid the pure and blest, 
Thy precious mother, now from earth ascended, 
Shall welcome thee to rest. 
Beverly, Mass. 





THE IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


Mrs. Roberts had just gone up stairs to put Mary 
to bed. As she seated herself in the accustomed seat 
beside the pleasant window, she put her arm around 
the child and drew her close up to her side, at the 
same time looking very affectionately and wistfully 
upor her, but she didn’t speak a word. 

Mary wondered and wondered what her mother 
was thinking about, and what made her look so. She 
sat down on the low bench and began slowly to take 
off her shoes and stockings. ‘ Mother generally 
talks to me,” said she to herself, “and asks me if I 
have been good to-day. ‘Strange she doesn’t say any- 
thing. Oh, I guess I know now what she’s think- 
ing about.” So jumping up she ran again to her 
mother’s side, and Jaying one hand and her head down 
upon the shoulder where she so often leaned, she 
said, hesitatingly, 

“‘ Mother, I haven’t been a good girl to-day, have 
I?” 

Quickly the affectionate arm was thrown again 
around the little girl, another close hug, and that 
same earnest look, and the mother said with mach 
emphasis, 

“Oh, Mary, how I wish you were a good little 
girl.” 

‘“‘Well, mother, I can’t help it. Ido want to be 
good, and yet I’m always naughty. I can’t help it.” 

“Oh yes, my child, you can help it. If you really 
wanted to be good you would be.” 

“Well now, mother, I will try. I'll begin to-mor- 
row morning the first thing. Now you shall see that 
Vil do everything you wish me to. What do you 
wish me to do first ?” 

Mrs. Roberts couldn’t help smiling at the sudden 
resolution of her lit:le girl, and at the ease with 
which the child theught it was all to be accomplished. 
Ah! she understood better than Mary about the diffi- 
culties and struggles, the broken and mended and of:- 
repeated resolutions, the heart-sinkings and weari- 
ness in the way of doing right. B2t she was going 


plans and in carrying them out. So she began: 


any one.” 

“ Well, I will.” 

“Then you are to mind the very monent you are 
spoken to, and not ask to do things differeatly from 
what you are told.’’ 

“ Yes, I will do that.” 

“I want you to learn your lessons and go through 











weight of their own sins. Have you not sometimes | 
felt the crushing burden? You have, at least, felt 

the load when you sinned against some human being 

; 30u loved ; you know it is heavy, What then mua 

have been the weight of the sins of aii the people of 

Israel. Oh, a great load to put on one head, and that 

| the innocent, unconscious lamb. There the priest 

| stands, laying upon the soft, guiltless head of the 

} meek animal the burden ef the people’s sins ; while 

the people send up one voice of prayer to God to 

make the sacrifice a sufficient one. What a solemn, 

thrilling scene! The confession is now made, the 

sins are transferred, wmpuied to the lam», and he is 
borne by a fit person to the wilderness—a land not 

inhabited, a land of separation. What is this for ? 

To signify that the people’s sins are removed—carried 
beyond sightand remembrance. At length the solemn 
rite is over, and every sincere heart can lift itself up 
glacly, freed from its load, through obedience to the 
ordimance of God. 

I dare say you think this was an easy way to make 
expiation for sin. But you must understand that no 
Jew’s sins were laid on the lamb’s head without his 
will and desire, without a penitent heart, a sincere 
and henest heart, on his part. Do not suppose that 
the gay and trifling, unconcerned young Jewish man 
or maiden, who had never filt any conviction of sin, 
received expiation. They must “‘afilict their souls” 
to make it avail. Do you see? It was, aftsr all,a 
matter of personal repentance, a desire for forgive- 
ness, a resolution to do right. 

“ Just show me what I shall do to make my psace 
with God, and I will do it,” says many a restless, 
anxious yeung person, restless because conscious of 
sin and danger. “But when I inquire, the Christians 
say ‘only believe ;’ and I don’t know what to be- 
lieve, nor what to disbelieve.” 

That is just what I want to tell you. The Jew's 
sacrifice for sin was a shadow of the true. The goat 
atoned for tbe penitent Israelite only, and that atone- 
ment was so imperfect that it had to be repeated 
every year; the heathen had no way open to the favor 
of the true God. But you are neither Jew nor heathen, 
ané for you another and a nobler expiation has been 
provided. Christ was offered on Calvary; on his 


guililcss head were laid the sins of all mankind! 
What a load! 











since your sin and that of all " 
and clear,” if your lungs and cheeks are equal to it, | head, he felt in his soul the whole weight of this anger, 
and shout to the shining cliffs, which answer you which we must have met if he had not borne it. Is 
or eae ne tpn tens enchant to Ont etel  ee U . Youe 

away up among crags. pot realize it ; 
= rote apie! She noes yon ap pee yet you , te feel it. bind fon 
" ance personages, is | sins of the people and carrying them away, 

se rey nscrne  7o ge side of demned creature. Does not your heart resit when 
him. as you follow the path, It | you see the Lamb of God, a conscious, suffering soul, 
will delight you to see hew nature amuses herself in. innocent of all sin, yet suffering for mankind the 
her leisure hours alene, cushioning the stones and | crushing sense of 





school without having a single cry.” 
“ Ab, I can’t help that, mother, the cry will come.” 
“You must have your thoughts about you, Mary, 
and when vou feel it coming keep it down.” 
“Well, I guess I will—and what else ?”’ 


make her happy, and not yourself.” 

“ Susie won't do as I want her to. 
trary, mother, sometimes. 
able to manage her.” 

“No, I don’t want you to manage her, Mary. I 
am talkiog now about your managing yoursslf. Susie 
whl do very well if you do right.” 

“T will, then—what next?” 

“I don’t know of anything else. If you m'nd 
when you are spoken to, and are pleasant and amianle, 
everything will go right.” 

“ Well, mother, I certainly will—now I mean jast 
whatI say. I will try just as hard as I can, and we'll 
see if I can’t be good for one day.” 

“Tt looks very easy now, my dear, I dare say, but 
it will be hard. You will have to try when the time 
1cally comes for you to do all these things. When 
you feel like doing wrong, then is the time for you 
resolutely to turn about and say, I wil/do right. Dut 
above all, Mary, do not forget that you must pray to 
God to strengthen and heip you to be good. Without 
him you can do nothing.” 

“ Oh, I will, mother ; you shall see,” said the child ; 
and intent upon her gcod reselves, with a very zelt-sat- 
isfied air, she finisked her preparations, and was soon 
safely laid away under the bed-clothes. Her mother 
stooped over to kiss her, but Mary forgot to return 
the caress, so intent was she on a theught which had 
just flashed across her busy little mind. 

“ Mother,” said she, “‘ what will Ged do about all 
the naughty things I have done already? Nowif I 
begin to be good to-morrow, and am good all the 
time, there’s all the bad I have been doing up to now. 
What will happen to me for that ?”’ 

Oh what an important question! How upon the 
answer to that hinges all our hopes of salvation and 
eternal life! This is an inquiry which has startled 
older and wiser heads than yours, little Mary Roberts. 
It is the very point that was canvassed in heaven 
lorg, long ago, and which Christ, the only begotten 
and well-beloved Son of God, came on earth to settle. 
Listen, little children, to the answer Mrs. Roberts 
gave to her little girl. She felt what a grave questioa 
it was. She believed that the Soirit of God alone had 
awakened the thought in Mary’s heart. She knew 
that the subject was one that the sinful heart did not 
readily comprehend, unless it was taught of the same 
Holy Spirit, and so, lifting up her heart in prayer thet 
God would give that Spirit to her dear child, she tried 
to make her answer as plain and simple and direct as 
she could. 

“God will forgive your past sins for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, , if you ask him.” 

“ Won't he be angry about them? Won't he count 


She’s real con- 
I don’t know as I shall be 








them anything? Won’t he punish me for them?” 





— 


“No, he will forgive them. Jesus came inte this 
world and was punished for our sins, so that God 
might forgive us. Now if you believe this, and are 
willing to trust Jeaus, he will see that all you hav 
done wrong is wiped away—forgiven—blotted out ; 
and God will feel toward you and treat you, fur 
Jesus’ sake, just as though you never had done any- 





thine wicked,” 

« Why, how good!’ said Mary. That was all she 
said ; but she was thinking very seriously about '* ,, 
she closed her eyes and tarned over on her si*.4 to go 
to sleep. 

My little readers, perhaps some Of “yoy have had 

this same thougb*; arise im your ‘ainds, and have 
wished you cor’ understand a), about it. I wish I 
might make it, very clear to yous God has said, “ The 
soul that sizneth it shall dle.” We have all sinned 
and ther€‘@re are exposod to death. Bat Jesus so 
loved "4 that he came down from heaven and suf- 
fered and died in our stead. Now God can forgive 
Us, ‘and is willing to, if We ourselves are willing to be 
fo ,given. If we really feel sorry for our sins we 
‘ geal be giad, really glad and thankful, to be forgiven, 
ard our hearts will be fall of love to the blessed 
Savior for his kindness in dying to save us. And 
then eur love to him will make us hate sin, and we 
sbali try very hard indeed to overcome it. Nothiag 
will make it so easy for us to overcome our naugh‘y 
ways, and to do right, as this love te Jesus Cnrist. 
And if we pray to him he will take away the desire 
to sin more and more. Se you see that the blessed 
Sen ef Ged is our Savior frem our sins that are past, 
and also from the love and power of sin within us, so 
that we shail be kept from sinning in time to come. 
This, dear children, is the way to be saved. This is 
the work of redemption. This: is what little Mary 
needed more than anything else to help her keep 
those good resolutions she had just made for the mor- 
row. We will hope that from that hour she begaa 
to love the Savior, and to be what her mother s» 
earnestly desired—a good littie girl. H. E. B. 





TO ANNA, 
ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


TRE joyous hour at last is here, 
And on sweet Anna’s fair, young head 
The sunshine of another year 
Like holy benison is shed! 
Behind her Hes bright childhood’s day, 
The dew still fresh on fiower and epray, 
Before her, like a tangled braid, 
The untried pathways spread in sunshine and in shade. 


“How shall she walk this checkered way ?’ 
In loving, anxious fear, I sighed ; 
“ With trembling footsteps shall she stray, 
The siren Pleasure for her guide? 
Shall fame allure, shall sin ensnare, 
Shall wealth delusive splendor wear 7?” 
“Not so,” replied a voice of love, 
“ Hers is the narrow path that leads to heaven above.” 


Then looked I on sweet Anna’s face, 
And le! a heavenly light was there! 
I knew its brightness was the trace 
Of cheerful faith and earnest prayer. 
To her I felt the boon was given 
Te be, O joy! an heir of heaven, 
Ne wish of mine could add a ray 
To that full happiness which crowned her natal day. 
E. M. O. 


OUR LITTLE VEGETABLE GIRL. 


Sue was nine or ten years old, and from salad time 
in the spring until after the fall frosts, she came regu- 
larly twice a week to our house, through rain or shine, 
with vegetables to sell. She was a singular-looking 
child, with large, coarse features, dull brown eyes, 
and flaxen hair, and over the whole was thrown the 
soriest expression that I ever saw upon the face of a 
child. She never smiled, and rarely showed any kind 
of interest in anything. 

Her hair was always smooth, and her sunburnt face 
clean. She was always barefooted, always wore a 
yellow frock and a brown calico sun-bonnet, always 
came into the kitchen without saying a word, and took 
her seat upon the extreme edge of a chair near the 
door, set down her basket of onions or radishes, or 
beets, or peas by her side, and waited patiently until 
the mistress of the house was ready to attend to her. 
Her quiet coming and going, and the invariable same- 
ness of her appearance, attracted my attention, aad I 
determined to find out something about her. So one 
morning I began—*“ What is your name, little girl ?”’ 

“ Lettice Green.” An appropriate name, thought I. 

“ Where do you live ?’’—* Over by the woods.”” 

“ Have you father and mother ?”—.‘ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Have you any brothers and sisters ?’”—*“ Yes, 
ma’am.”’ 

“ Tow many f’’—“ One.” 

“Which is it, brother or sister ?°’—“ Sister.” 

“‘ How old is she ?”—‘‘ Three years old.” 





“ Do you go to school ?””—* No, ma’am ?” 
“ Did you ever go?” —“ Yes, ma’am.”’ 
“ Can you read ?’*—“ No, ma’am.” 


“ Do you go to Sunday-school ?’’"—“ No, ma’am.” 
“ Did you ever go ?’’—“ Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“ Why don’t you go now ?”—‘I can’t.” 

“Why not ?”—* I can’t.” 

Day after day I kept up this catechetical exercise, 


cearce ever eliciting more than a monosyllable in re 


ply. Her impenetrableness, while it baflled, s*imu- 


to help the litile one ali she could in making her 


“In the first place, I want you to get up early and 
wash and dress without fretting or making trouble for 


“Be very kind and gentle with Susie, and try to 


Jated my cvriosity still more. I tried various expedi- 
ents to see if she were capable of animation. I gave 
her bouquets of my choicest flowers. She took them 
passively. I brought in the two little pet kittens, and 
exercised them with ball and string, but their gambouls 
never brought a smile to her sorry-looking face. I 
gave her a doll; she took it and went her way, but 
whether pleased or not I could not tell. I took little 
five-year-old Harry upon my knee, and told him won- 
derful stories, glancing meanwhile et Lettice to see 
the ¢ffect upon her. But whether Harry iaughed and 
clapped his hands in glee, or whether his head sank 
upon my shoulder while the tear drops stood in his 
blue eyes, her impassive face was always the same, 
It never brightened, never changed. 

Wecalled her our little “ vegetable girl,” and saving 
the power of locomotion and of speech she might have 
been a vegetable girl in fact. She never ran or 
jumped or skipped ltke other little children, but a'ways 
walked slowly and wearily, as if she bore the burdea 
ef ninety instead of nine years upon her shoulder. 


I could stand it no longer, and so went over to the 
edge of the woods where she lived, and then I no 
lounger wondered that she was so different from other 
children. Her father was a drunkard; her mother 
was a coarse, hard- featured, repulsive-looking woman, 
her baby sister was a sickly, fretfui child, and Lettice 
seemed almost the stay of the family. Taere was no 
pizching poverty. They bad a fine garden, and wien 
the child was not out selling the vegetables, she was 
kept close at work weeding it, with scarce ever an in- 
terval of rest—niever one of play. Did she pause for 


‘2 moment in her work—her mother’s sharp voice bade 


Ker “go on.” ‘All life and spirit had been literally 
worked out of the litle creature. I expostulated wita 
the mother, but to no effect. Lettice was well, and 
must work. I tried to induce her to send the child to 
school—she could not spare her ; to Sunday-school— 
she did not believe in it. Poor little Lettice! 

Ope day I was walking in the street, and just ata 
turning I saw the familiar yellow dress and brown 
sun-bonnet just ahead. But was it Lettice inside of 
them? She hed seen me first, and was running, 
actually bounding forward to meet me. Taere was & 
smile too upon her lip and in her eye—the first I had 
ever seen there—and how it transformed and beauti- 
fied the whole face! She came close up, thrust some- 
thing in my hand, and was off in a trice before I had 
time to speak. I gazed after her in astoenish- 
ment until she was out of sight, and then opened my 
hand; there wae only the half of a stick of candy in 
it, and my first impulse was to laugh outright, but a 
moment after and I could have cried. It touched me 
to the heart. 

That bit of candy was the first perhaps that she had 
had for months ; it was the only thing of her own she 
had to give; but because she could give it, it had 
brought a gladness long unknown into her forlora 
little heart. 

I do not despair of Lettice now. I know that her 
heart has not been al] crushed out. I know that the 
sunshine and the dew have entered it, and that some- 
time it will burst forth into the beantifal blossoms of 
hope and trust and love. That little stick of red-and- 
white candy is the token of itto me. Is it any won- 
der that I have laid it away among my treasures? 

Ranway. 


A Sonpay well 








HINTS TO WsAN PEOSLE. 
BY A qHURCH USHER. 

Turne ish” cay » place outside of @ market-house 
es aap; if he be a keen observer, has a better 
- 4 to study the character of people than in a 
© aureh, more especially if the observer be an usher. 
If the subject were not serious in its character, it 
certainly would be amusing to see huw much of 
“Adam and Old Nick” respectably dressed people 
often exhibit in the very house of God. The great 
number of little selfishnesses and unamiable meaa- 
nesses evinced by people where the Christian graces 
of politeness and kindness ought, if anywhere, to 
reign, is really surprising. Many people who, at 
home among their guests, in the social circle, and on 
the street, are uniformly courteous and polite, are 
rude, selfish, and mean in their behavior in tne rail- 
car and inthe church. On this subject permit me to 
offer a few kindly intended hints. 

Because 2 person pays rent for a pew, he has no 
right te expect it will stand empty if he does not 
come to occupy it, and it is his duty to indicate his 
desire to occupy by being on hand in season, and not 
come late and “look daggers” because strangers, 
who had been standing for twenty minutes after tne 
commencement of service, have been invited by the 
usber to take the vacant seat. 

It appears selfish to see three persons so spread 
their robes as to fill a seat that will easily ceatain 
five, while strangers are wearily standing in the doors 
and passages. 

It appears selfish for a person to come late to church 
and crowd through a party of modest people, wae 
stand waiting to be invited to occupy chairs or oc- 
casional spare seats, and insist on being supplied, at 
once, not oply with a seat, but a very el giole oue. 

Tt appears selfish for strangers to decline, especially 
when distinctly requested by the usher, to pass to the 
upper end of the pew, though it may not be quite so 
eligible a place as the entrance, aad thus comyel the 
owner of the pew and his family, wnen they arrive, 
to squeeze by them to get seats. 

It appears mean for persons having come very 
early to demand the most desirable front seats, and 
which, if oceupied by them, will crowd the regular 
attendants whe own the seats back, or compel them 
to stand. 

It is amusing to see how many are, though still 
young, “a litle bard of hearing’? while endeavoring 
to secure forward seats; and, having become destra- 
bly located, to see them carrying ou &9 animated con- 
versation wi-h their companions by whispermg. 

In a church where the seats are always filied, and 
all standing room occupied, it is very annoying to 
bave children in droves come early without their 
parents, and occupy seats ; aud then, just as the ser- 
men is fairly commenced, to have these children, one 
by one, start up and go out, compelling perhaps fifty 
persons to rise haifa dozen times in a single sermon 
to give room for them to leave. 

It is not believed to be polite for strangers to ap- 
propriate all the hymn-books in a pew, thus depriving 
the proprietor and his family of the privilege of joining 
in the singing, or of extending the polite offer of the 
books to the strangers whom the usher has made his 
guests. 

It is believed to be mean for the persons belonging 
in @ pew to appropriate each a hymn-book, and 
neglect to offer the full or joint use of one to “ the 
stranger that is within their gates.” 

It is not pleasant in “dog days” to lend an only 
fan to @ stranger, and have it retained through the 
service, and perbays handed to another pew to be 
shared alternately by the stranger and his friend, with 
bo consideration for the wants of the owner of the 
fan and its original lender. 

When you rise to give a lady the only spare seat in 
your pew, it is provoking to have her take it with no 
grateful recognition, and then beekon her beau to 
occupy your seat, and thus turn you out and compel 
you to stand; nor is it deemed polite for a man thus 

to take the seat of one who has offered his only spare 
seat to a lady. 

In short, meanness is meaner, selfishness more 
selfish, and impoliteness more inexcusable in a church 
than anywhere else. So thinks An Usuen. 


Selections. 


PROVIDENCE PROSPERS HONESTY. 








A TRUE STORY. 

A poor boy, about ten years of age, entered the 
warehouse of a rich merchant, Samuel Ritcher, in 
Dantzic, and asked the book keeper for alms. “ You 
a get nothing here,” grumbled the man; “so be 
e ’ 

Weeping bitterly, the boy glided toward the door, 
and at that moment Herr Ritcher entered. 

“ What is the matter here?’ he asked, turning 
toward the book-keeper. 

“ A worthless beggar boy,” was the man’s answer, 
and he scarcely looked up trom his work. 

In the meanwhile Herr Ritcher glanced toward the 
boy, and remarked that, when close to the dvor, he 
picked up somethirg (rom the groand. 

“ Ha! my litile lad, what is that you picked up ”” 
he cried, The weeping boy turned and showed him 
a needle. 

“ And what will you do with it?” asked the ether. 
“My jacket has holes in it,” was the answer. “I 
will sew up the big ones.” 

Herr Ritcher was pleased with the reply, and still 
more with the boy’s innocent, handsome face. 

“But ave you not ashamed,” he said, ina kind 
though serious tone, ‘you, so young and hearty, to 
beg? Can you not work ?” 

“‘ Ah, my dear sir,” replied the boy, “I do not know 
how, and I am too little yet to thrash or fell woud. 
My father died three weeks ago, and my poor wother 
and jittle biotbers have eaten nothiog these two days. 
Then I ran out in anguish, and bezged for alms. But 
alas! a single peasant only gave me yesterday a 
mee of biead. Since then I have net eaten a mor- 
sel !” 

It is quite customary for beggars by trade to con- 
trive tales like this, and thus harden many a heart 
against the claims of genuine want. But this time 
the merchant trusted the boy’s honest face. He 
thrust his band into his pocket, drew forth a piece of 
money, and said : 

“There is half a dollar. Go to the baker's, and 
with half the money buy bread for yourself, your 
mother, and brothers ; but bring the other half to 
me.’ 

The boy took the money and ran joyfully away. 

“ Well,” said the surly book- keeper, “he will laugh 
in his sleeve and never come back again.” 

“Who krows?” replied Herr Ritchner; and as he 
spoke he beheld the boy returning, ruaning quickly, 
with a large lot of black bread in one hand and some 
money in the other. 

“There, good sir,” he cried, almost breathless, 
“ there is the rest of the money.” Then, being very 
hungry, he begged at once for a knife to cut off a 
piece of the bread. The book-keeper reached him in 
silence his pocket-knife. 

The lad cut off a slice in great haste, and was 
about to bite upon it. But suddenly he bethought 
himself, laid the bread aside, and folding his hands, 
rebearsed a silent prayer. Then he feil to his meal 
with a hearty a) petite. 

The merchant was moved by the boy’s unaffected 
piety. He inquired after his family at home, and 
learned that his father had lived in a village aboat 
tour miles from Dantzic. where he owned a smail 
house and farm. But his house had been burned to 
the ground, and much sickness in his family had 
compelled him to sell his farm. He had then hired 
himself out to a rich neighbor; but before three 
weeks were at an end he died, broken down by grief 
ang excessive toil. And now his mother, whom sor- 
row had thrown upon a bed of sickness, was, with 
her four children, suffering the bitterest poverty. He, 
the eldest, had resolved to seek assistance, and had 
gone at first from village to village, then had struck 
into the bigh road, and at last, having begged every- 
where in vain, had come to Dantzic. 

The merchant's heart was touched. He had but 
one child, and the boy appeared to him as a draft at 
sight which Providence had drawn on him as a test 
of his gratitude. 

“Listen, my son,” he began; “have you then 
really a wish to learn?” 

“ Ob, yes, I have indeed !” cried the boy. 
read the catechism already, and I should know a 
geod dea) more, but at home I had always my little 
brother to carry, for my mother was sick in bed.” 

Herr Ritcher suddenly formed his resolution. 

“ Well, then,” he said, “ as you are good, and hon- 
est, and industrious, I will take care of you. 


he boy’s eyes 
be cast them to the 
“ My mother all this 
At this instant, as if sent by Providence, an inhab- 
itant of the boy's native village entered Herr Ritcher’s 


The man confirmed the lad’s stery, and will- 
tidings of her 
Gottlieb, and food and a small sum of money 

the same time Herr Ritcher 
directed his book- keeper te write a letter to the pas- 


ify 
| 
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tor of the village, commending the widow to his care; 
with an additional sum for the poor family, and prem- 
sing future assistance. 

r soon as this was done, Herr Ritcher at once 
furnished the boy with decent clothes, and at noon 
led him to his wife, whom he accurately informed of 
little Gottlieb’s story and of the plan he had formed 
for him. The good woman readily promised her 
best assistance in the latter, and she faithfully kept 
her word. 

During the next four years, Gottlieb attended the 
schools of the great commercial city ; then his faith- 
ful foster-father took him into his counting-reom, in- 
order to educate him for business. Here as well as 
there, at the writing-desk as on the school-bench, the 
ripening youth distinguished himself, not only by his 
natural capacity, but by the faithul industry with 
which he exercised it. With all this, his heart re- 
tained its native innocence. Of his weekly allow- 
ance, he sent the half regularly to his mother until 
she died, after having survived two ef his brothers: 
She had passed the last years of her life, not in 
weal h, it is true, but, by the aid of the noble Ritcher 
and of her faithful son, in a condition above want. 

After the death of his beloved mother, there was 
no dear friend left to Gottlieb in tee world except his 
benefactor. Out of love for him he became an active, 
zealous merchant. He began by a.plying the super- 
fluity of his allowance, which he could now dispose 
of at his pleasure, to a trade in Hamburg quills. 
When he had gained about a hundred ee 
dollars, it happened that he foand in bis native vil- 
lage a considerable quantity of hemp and flax, whieh 
was very good and still to be had at a reasonable 
price. He asked his foster-iaiher to advance him 
two hundred dollars, which ‘he later did with great 
readiness. And the business prospered so well that,. 
in the third year of his clerkship, Gottlieb had al 
acquired the sum of five hundred dollars. Without 
giving up his trade in flax .he now trafficked also in 
linen goods, and the two combined made him, in &® 
couple of years, about a thousaud dollars richer. 

This happened during the customary five years of 
clerkship. At the end of this period, Gottlieb con- 
tinued te serve his benefactor five years more, with: 
industry, skill, and fidelity ; then he took the place of 
the book- keeper, who died about this time, and three 
years afterward he was taken by Herr Ritcher as a 
pariper into his business, with a third part of the 
profits. 

But it was not God’s will that this pleasant part- 
nership should be of long duration. An insidious 
disease cast Herr Ritcher upon a bed of sickness, 
and kept him for two years confined to his couch. 
All that love and gratitude could suggest Gottlieb: 
bow did to repay his benefactor’s kindness. Re- 
doubling his exertions, he became the soul of the 
whole business, and still he watched long nights at 
the old man’s bedside, with his grieving wife, until, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age, Herr Ritcher closed: 
his eyes in death. 

Before his decease he placed the hand of his only 
daughter, a sweet girl of two-and-twenty years, in 
that of his beloved foster-son. He had long looked 
upon them both as his children. They understood 
him ; they loved each other, and in silence, yet affec- 
ltiopately and earnestly, they solemnized their be- 
trothal at the bedside of their dying father. 

In the year 1828, ten years after Herr Ritcher’s 
death, the house of Gottlieb Bern, late Samuel 
Ritcher, was one of the most respectable in all Dant- 
zic. It owned three large ships, employed in navi- 
gating the Baltic and North, and the care of Provi- 
dence seemed to watch over the interests of their 
worthy owner—for worthy he remained in his pros- 
perity. He honored his mother-in-law like a son, 
and cherished her declining age with the tenderest 
affection, until, in her two-and-seventieth year, she 
died in his arms. 

As his own marriage proved childless, he took the 
eldest son of each of his two remaining brothers, 
now substantial farmers, into his house, and destined 
them to be his heirs. But in order te confirm them 
in their humility, he often showed them the needle 
which had proved such a@ source of blessing to him, 
and bequeathed it as a perpetual legacy to the eldest 
son in the family. 

It is but a few years since this child of poverty, of 
honesty, industry, and ef misfortune, passed in peace 
from this world. 

“Maik the perfeet man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace,” (Psalm xxxvii.)— 
Mrs. St, Simon, 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN BROWN. 


Tue following lines, we are assured, were written 
impromptu, by a lady of strong Democratic principles, 
at the time of the execution of John Brown in Vir- 
ginia, and the paper was shown to her family as ap 
expression of her estimate of his character : 


JOHN BROWN. 


Bowing to no earthly creed, 
Holding naught beneath our ban, 
Sanciivning not, in thought or deed, 

Let us all revere the wan ; 





For the gloom, and for the glory, 
Told in tears, and told in pride ; 

For the life-blood, and the story, 
How a brave man lived and aied, 


O how clear the voice is ringing! 
O how smail the thread you sever! 
Hope, and joy, and impulse flinging, 
t shall sound, and sound for ever. 


O how vain the hope to darken 
Stars that point the rising day ; 
Fling the song, and men shali hearken, 
Tho’ the lyre be swept away. 


Brave old man! there’s somewhat in thee 
Shames the souls of meaner men: 
Men may crush, but time sbali win thee 
From the grave to earth again. 
R. N.C. 


FORGOTTEN. 


Tue following was cut from an Ohio paper seven- - 
teen years ago. It has been carefully preserved by 
one who, appreciating its value, desires to have it 
reappear in The Independent for the benefit of 
“ generation after generation :” 

“Generation after generation,’’ says an eloquent 

modern writer, “have felt as we feel, and their fel- 

lows were as active in life as ours arenow. They 

passed away as a vapor, while nature wore the same 

aspect of beauty as when hier Creator commanded 

her to be. And so likewise shall it be when we are 

gone. The heavens will be as bright over our grave 

as they are now around our path; the world will 

have the same attraction for offspring yet unborn 

that she had once for ourselves, and that she has 

pow for our children. Yet a little while, and all this 

will have happened! The throbbing heart will be 

stilied, and we shall be at rest. Our funeral will 

wind on its way, and the prayers will be said, and 

the prave-clods will be thrown in, and our friends 

will all return, and we shall be left behind to dark- 

ness and the worm. And it may be for some short 

time we shall be spoken of; but the things of life 

will creep in, and our names will soon be forgotten. 

Days will continue to move on, and laughter and 

song will be heard in the very chamber in which we 

died ; and the eye that mourned for us will be dried 

and will glisten again with joy; and even our chil- 

dren will cease to thiak of us, and will not remember 

to lisp our name. Then shall we have become, tn 

the touching language of the Psalmist, ‘ forgotten 
and clean out of mind.’ ”’ 








THE MIND AS A DOCTOR. 


AN ANECDOTE, 


Tue celebrated Sydenham tells a good story which 
illustrates the modus operand: of watering-places. 
He had a troublesome and obstinate case of dys- 
pepsia, brought on by idleness and intemperanee ; 
he told his noble ent that he could do no more 
for him, and that Dr. Robinson of Inverness was the 
only man that could cure him. Off the patient post- 
ed with letters of introduction and a detailed state- 
ment of his case from his metropolitan physician. 
On arriving at Inverness he could not learn that 
there was any Dr. Robinson there, or ever had been 
since the creation of the world. Back he travels, 
burning with indignation, meditating plans of hostil- 
ities against Sydenham. On his arrival he rushed 
into the Doctor’s presence, vowing vengeance. 
“Well,” replies Sydenham, “ are you better?” “ Yes, 
quite well ; but no t»anks to you.” “ But thanks te 
Dr Robinson,” answered Sydenham. “I sent you 
on @ journey with an interesting object in view both 
ways— contemplating a cure going out, and thrashing 
me coming in.’ 





SECOND MARRIAGES IN IRELAND. 


Tue Irish do not hold it strictly right for either 
man or woman te marry again; and if a woman 


I had no way for them, God help them! and this 

man, ye see, says, ‘Mary,’ says he, ‘I have full and 

plenty for them, and the Lord he 

justice I'll do them, and never hinder your prayers for 

Stther’ and te kept his word wonderful.” 
married 
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Own lke that set himself u 
porns? Gavghters in bis 
rdness of him—parsing ti 

r heart that loved him an 
into dust—passing the 
isn't yet long, with the slip o 
of her with the thoughtful bh 
Oh, be dad! she’)! punish bi 
giad of it.” They are more 
a second marriage than wit! 
never consider a se’ ond unio 
Mrs. Hall's Ireland. 













A HI€HLAND 


‘Ovor upon a time, in Barr ( 
aight, a farmer and his fam 
comfortably seated around a p 
was howling terribly around u 
ing snow was clogg'ng up the: 
knew that his son and the se 
attached to each other, but he 
their marriage. While they 
the fire on that winter's night 
by which the se vant maid s| 
he said that if, before the 
bring hima skull that was 
sh have his son for a hu 
Was s0 strong for the young 
agreed to the proposal, althot 
roiles to Saddell, and the road 
au-Tuirc. She knew the rea 
gers and difficulties even by 
now be immensely inc: eased 
night, the fierce wind and ¢ 
slippery rocks and swoilen tor 
shrink from the danger, and a 
went on her way. The farin 
she went alone, and that his 
The brave girl went over hill 
the snow- storm, and tracking } 
est difficulty. She passed se 
side of Beinn-au-Tuire, and 
Saddell church. Its door 1 
perhape, by the violence of th 

ace where the skull was 

ward it in the dark. As s' 
great and peculiar noise, ma: 
jJoud moans. There was a | 
over the pavement, and she 
her; then a moment’s silen 
mysterious moans and sounds. 
heartened, the brave girl kept 
view ; and groping toward 1 
both hands, and made for { 
trampling of feet and the mo 
forms pursued her. Graspin 
the door, and pulled it to aft 
she heard a rush against it ; | 
By daylight she had regained 
half dead with fatigue and | 
skull in the farmer's bands, 
ment of his promise. The t 
by seeing the girl, having hop 
perished mmid the snow an 
believe that she-had really be 
the skull from the chure® on 
once set out toSadde!l with s 
ing to be able to disprove A 
the skull still in its place in ¢ 
got there, and had opened the 
within the building—not the 
wild deer, who, having fou 





sought shelter froin the viol 
girl had told him of the sonn 
the church. Here was their 
wished it otherwise, vet it w: 


disbelieve her tale. ‘Tucre « 
but te yield with the best gr: 
his consent to the match, a 
doubly sure, the lover took |! 
church the very vext day, 

skull in its old position, and 
hand. And as some of the « 
her had been killed and co 
‘wedding and plenty of good | 
followed.—- Glencreggan, 0) 
Cantire, by Cuthbert Bede. 


THE WASP AW) 


A wasr met a bee that was jus 
And he gaid, “ Little cousin, ca 
‘You are loved so much better | 





**My back shines as bright and 
And my shape is most elegant, 
Yet nobody likes me for that, I 


** Ah! cousin,” the bee said, * ’ 
But if I bad half as much mi<c! 
Indeed they would love me no 


«You have a fine shape and a ¢ 
They own you are handsome, b 
They cannot put up with, and | 


** My coat is quite komely and 
Yet nobody ever is angry with 
Because I’m a humble and iuno 


Fron this little story let people 
Because, like the wasp, if ill na 
They will never be loved, if the 
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A COMPASSION. 


A coMPAssionatr judge in 
tence on John Jones, who has 
der, concluded his remarks a 
Jones, that the court did not 
be executed before next sprit 
very cold; our jail, untoriui 
condition; much of the gle 
broken ; the chimneys are in 
that no fire can be made to | 
comfortable ; besices, owing 
prisoners, not more than o 
to each; to sleep sound and 
will be cut of the questio: 
these circumstances, aud wi: 
ferings as much as possible 
cise of its humanity and co 
i to be executed to-morrov 
reakfast as may be conver 
agreeable to you.’’ 

_— ——_____ +s @<- 
EXPERTNESS OF 
We make the fi llowiug ¢ 
pertness of the Cnineve thi 
the Chinese,” a recent wor! 
Methodist Episcopal ministe 

A foreign ship captain was 
of a foreign merchant in Ch 
tion turned on this subject, a 
tive anecdotes were reciied | 
pany. Among the incidents 1 


it happened that the burgla 
where the occupant was <!e« 
laid-off clothing of the slecpe 
The captain received this 
‘dulity, and declared with em 
person to enter a room whe: 
out awaking him. 


“ Why,” said the gentlem- 
been dining, “ there isa Chin 
can steal the sheet on which 
awaking you.” 

“ Impossible,” cried the in 

The merchant, bhewever, wv 
gaiter, and it was finally : 
should spend a few nights | 
the merchant's house, just tc 
In accordance with the an 
informed of the ciscumstan 
safety if cavght on the pr 
specified. The captain oc: 


two nights, and nothing oc 
pose. The succeeding nigh 
midnight, the thief ap, roac 
room in which he slept, and 
cautiously made his entranc 
night, and the sleeper in hi 
the middle of the bed, leavi 
covered with a thin counte r 
the bedside, the thief remov 
then, addressing himself to 
sleeper was lying, he began 

fold it up in narrow piles Je: 
utes the last fold of the she 
the form of the sleeper. 

And now came the most | 
formance. It was comparat 
part of the sheet not in ian 
Captain's person, but how to 
him without disturbing his | 
in his hand, the expert gent 
he rolied over. He then c 
trophy. 
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ABOUT { 
Ash-Buyer.—Any ashes t 
rao sir. 

eusat uyer.—Give you . 


Farmer,—c. 
(sh. Ba an get twenty 


Farmer Smith, at the I 
aad” Buyer —Smith don’ 
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Own lke that set himself up with a yo wife, and 
own-up daughters in bis house! To think of the 
rdness of him—parsing the church-yard where the 

r heart that loved him and his children is powder. 
into dust—passing the grave where the grass 
isn't yet long, with the slip of a girleen in the place 
of her with the thoughtful head and the heavy hand. 

Oh, be dad! she’ll punish bim, I'll engage; and I’m 

glad of it.” They are more angry with a woman for 

@ second ones than with a man, and certainly 

never consider a se ond union as holy as the first. — 

Mrs. Hall’s Ireland. Piste Arcee 





A HIGHLAND LEGEND. 


‘Onor upon a time, in Barr Glen, on a wild winter's 
night, a farmer and his family and servants were 
comfortably seated around a peat-fire, when the wind 
was howling terribly around the house, and the drift- 
ing snow was clogg'ng up the doorways. The farmer 
kueéw that his son and the servant-maid were much 
attached to each other, but he would not consent to 
their marriage. While they were all sitting round 
the fire on that winter's night, he thought of a plan 
by which the se: vant maid should be got rid of ; so 
he said that if, before the next day, she would 
bring him a skull that was in Saddell church, she 

have his son fora huskand. The girl's love 

‘Was s0 strong for the young man that she joyfully 
agreed to the proposal, although it was quite seven 
tailes to Saddell, and the road thereto lay over Beinn- 
au-Tuirc. She knew the read well, and all its dan- 
gers and difficulties even by daylignt, which would 
now be immensely inc’eased by the darkness of the 
night, the fierce wind and driving snow, and the 
rocks and swoilen torrents. But she did not 

shrink from the danger, and at once made ready and 
went on her way. The farmer took good care that 
she went alone, and that his son did not follow her. 
The brave girl went over hill and glen, battling with 
the snow: storm, and tracking her path with the great- 
est difficulty. She passed safely over the southern 
side of Beinn-au-Tuire, and by midnight reached 
Saddell church. Its door was open, burst open, 
perhape, by the violence of the wind. She knew the 
Jace where the skull was kept, and she groped 

ward it in the dark. As she did se she heard a 
great and peculiar noise, made up, as it seemed, of 
Joud moans. There was a trampling of light feet 
over the pavement, and she heard forms rush past 
her; then a moment’s silence, succeeded by more 
mysterious moans andsounds. Terrified, but not dis- 
heartened, the brave girl kept her purpose steadily in 
view ; and groping toward the skull, seized it with 
both hands, and made for the church-door. The 
trampling of feet and the moans continued, and the 
forms pursued her. Grasping the skull she gained 
the door, and pulled it to after her. As she did so 
she heard a rush against it ; but she turned and fled. 
By daylight she had regained her lover’s home, and, 
half dead with fatigue and exvitement, placed the 
skull in the farmer’s bauds, and claimed the fulfill- 
ment of his promise. Tne farmer was taken aback 
by seeing the girl, having hoped that she would have 
perished mmid the snow and wilds. He would not 
believe that she ‘had really been to Saddell, and taken 
the skull from the chure» on such a night; so he at 
once set out to Sadde!l with some of his men, expect- 
ing to be able to disprove the girl’s tale, by finding 
the skull still in its place in the church. When they 
got there, and had opened the church-door, they found 
within the building—not the skull, but a number of 
wild deer, who, having found the door open, had 
sought shelter from the vivlence of the storm. The 
girl had told him of thc sounds she had heard within 
the church. Here was their cause; and muh as he 
wished it otherwise, vet it was impossible for him to 
disbelieve her tale. Tucre was nothing for him to do 
but te yield with the best grace he might. He gave 
his consent to the match, and, to make assurance 
doubly sure, the lover took his brave girl to Saddell 
church the very vext day, where she replaced the 
skull in its old positivu, and they were married off- 
hand, And as some of the deer that had frightened 
her had been killed and cooked, they had a hearty 
wedding and plenty of good venison at the feast that 
followed.— Glencreggan, or a Highland Home in 
Cantire, by Cuthbert Bede. 





THE WASP AND THE BEE. 


A wasr met a bee that was just buzzing by, 
And he zaid, “ Little cousin, can you tell me why 
‘You are loved so much better by people than I? 





‘*My back shines as bright and as yellow as gold, 
And my ore is most elegant, too, to bahold ; 
Yet nobody likes me for that, I am told.” 


*‘ Ah! cousin,” the bee said, “ ’tis all very true ; 
But if I had half as much mischief to do 
Indeed they would love me no better than you. 


«You have a fine shape and a delica‘e wing ; 
They own you are handsome, but then there’s one thing 
They cannot put up with, and that is your sting. 


** My coat is quite komely and plain, as you see, 
Yet nobody ever is angry with me, 
Because I’m a humble and isnocent bee.” 


From this little story let people beware: 

Because, like the wasp, if i!l- natured they are, 

They will never be loved, if they’re ever so fair. 
—Jane Taylor. 





A COMPASSIONATE JUDGE. 


A compassionate judge in Texas, on passing sen- 
tence on John Jones, who had been convicted of mur- 
der, concluded his remarks as follows : “ The fact is, 
Jones, that thé court did not intend to order you to 
be executed before next spring ; but the weather is 
very cold; our jail, untoriunately, is in a very bad 
condition; much of the glass ia the windows is 
broken ; the chimpeys are in such a dilapidated state 
that no fire can be made to render your apartments 
comfortable ; besides, owing to the great number of 
prisoners, not moie than ore blanket can be allowed 
to each ; to sleep sound and comfortably, therefore, 
will be cut of the question. In consideration of 
these circumstances, aud v ishing to lessen your suf- 
ferings as much as possible. the court, in the exer- 
cise of its humanity and compassion, hereby orders 
_ to be executed to-morrow morning, as soon after 

reakfast as may be convenient to the sheriff and 
agreeable to you.”’ 





EXPERTNESS OF THE CHINESE. 


We make the following extract, showing the ex- 
pertness of the Chinese thieves, from “ Life anoag 
the Chinese,” a recent work by Rev. 8S. Maclay, a 
Methodist Episcopal minister : 

A foreign stip captain was once dining at the table 
of a foreign merchant in China, when tne conversa- 
tion turned on this subject, and a number of illustra- 
live anecdotes were recited by members of the com- 
pany. Among the incidents reiated was one ia Which 
it happened that the burglar had entered the room 
where the occupant was sleeping, and had stolen the 
laid-off clothing of the sleeper without distur>ing him. 
The Captain received this story with stanch incre- 
dulity, and declared with empuasis that he defied any 
person to enter a room: wheie he was sleepiag with- 
out awaking him. 

“Why,” said the gentleman at whose table he had 
been dining, “ there is a ‘ninese thief in this city who 
can steal the sheet on which you are sleeping without 
awaking you.” 

“ Impossible,” cried the indignant captain. 

The merchant, however, was in earnest about the 
matter, and it was finally agreed that the captain 
should spend a few nights in a designated room of 
the merchant's house, just to test the matter. 

_ In accordance with the arrangement, the thief was 
informed of the circumstances, and was assured of 
safety if caught on the premises during the time 
Specified. The captain occupied the room one or 
two nights, and nothing occurred to disturb his re- 
pose. The succeeding night, about two hours past 
midnight, the thief ap..roached the windows of the 
room in which he slept, and finding all quiet within, 
cautiously made his entrance, It was a hot summer 
night, and the sleeper in his night-clothes lay about 
the middle of the bed, leaving his m only partly 
covered with a thin counterpane. Softly approachi 
the bedside, the thief removed the counterpane, an 
then, addressing himself to the sheet on which the 
sleeper was ly ing, he began in the gentlest manner to 
- py Amer aad piles lengthwise. In a few min- 
8 the last fold of the sheet c i 
the form of the sleeper. ame clog? up against 

And now came the most difficult part of the per- 
formance. It was comparatively easy to fold u that 
part of the sheet not in immediate contact with the 
captain’s person, but how to remove the part beneath 
him without disturbing his repese? Taking a straw 
in his hand, the expert gently tickled the sleeper till 
= — over. He then coolly walked off with his 

y. 





ABOUT ASHES. 


Ash-Buyer.—Any ashes to sell to-day ? 
Farmer,—No, sir 


Ash- Buyer, . i 
eutat uyer.—Give you eight cents, in cash, a 


Farmer.—Can get twenty-five cents a bushel. 
Ash- Buyer.—Guess you are mistaken. 


Ash-By —W 
Favmigen bo’ll give it ? 












WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY ALTERED. 


Arremrts have been maie to falsify English his- 
tory by the publication, through Remish aad some 
otber becksellers, of misrepresentations of the facts 
of the Reformation, as well as of ogies for 
“bloody Mary.” An additional illustration of this is 
furnished by a new edition, “ revised and corrected,” 
of “ Webster’s Dictionary,” by Father Kavanagh, an 
Irish Jesuit priest. The following will give a speci- 
men of the animus of the editor, and of the liberties 
taken with the American lexicographer : 


WeEpsTEr’s JouNSON— KavaNnacu's— 

Pops, the Bishop of Rome, Supreme visible head of 
the head of the Catholic the Church. 
Church. 


Porgry, the religion of A name offensively given 
the Church of Bome, com- by Protestants to the Pellgion 
prehenciog dectrines and of Catholics. 
practices. 


MarriaGe, the act of Wedlock: the sacramental 
uniting @ manand woman union of man and woman 
for life; wedlock ; thelegal for life. 
urion of a man and woman 
for life. 


Baptism, the application A sacrament which remits 
of water to a person, as a original sin ; immersion, 
sacrament or religious cere- washing. 
mony, by which he is 
initiated into the visible 
church of Christ, etc. 


Heresy, a fundamental A dogma or error contrary 
error in religion, oranerror ¢o the Cathotic fuith. 
of opinion respecting some 
fundsmen'al decctrine of 
religion, etc. 


Litany, asolemnformof A form of prayer invoking 
supplication used in public ‘the saints. 
worsbip. 


Mass. the service of the The sacrifice of the body 
Romish Church; the office and blood of Jesus Christ. 
or prayers used at the cele- 
bration of the eucharist; 
the consecration of the 
bread ard wine. 


Evcuarist, the  sacra- The sacrament of the 
ment ot the Lord's Supper. body of the Lord. 





AN ANECDOTE OF THE FRENCH 
EMPEROR. 


HIS AMBITION TO BE AN AUTHOR. 

A Panis correspondent of The London Review re- 
tails«come ocd gossip about the “ Life of Julias 
Cesar,” by Louis Napoleon: “ Durivg his short stay 
at Fontainbleaa, His Majesty found time te revise 
his half completed MS. of the ‘ Life of Julius Cesar,’ 
and honored his librarian, M. Maury, with a reading 
from some portions of it. But this occasioned a 
somewhat comical incident. M. Maury is, like all 
Frenchmen, anxious to‘ make his way’ and ‘achieve ' 
fortune ; but he is, at the same time, a real, genuine 
savant; and when his specialty is touched, he for- 
gets his interest. Now, when his master honored 
him the other day by communicating to him his 
lucubratious upon the ‘divine’ Julius, he was no 
doubt as anxious as possibie to avoid repeating the 
blunder of Gil Blas with the literary-minded Arch- 
bishop ; but the love of the craft got too much for 
him; and it seems that after having gulped down 
one or two enormities, he at last encountered some 
of so tremendous a size that he could not, for toe 
life of him, swallow them; and so the ‘ learning ’ 
fairly gained the day, and the archeologist put his 
ambition in his pocket, and, at all risks, told the in- 
experienced author that what he had written was all 
wrong ; that it was impossible; that it could not 
stand! Great seems to have been the Imperial sur- 
prise ; but the mistakes made were so gross, so easy 
to prove, that there was no help for it ;so the ‘ Life 
of Cwsar’ is to be revised, and researches are to be 
made by all the wise men of France upon several 
points which seem either very important or very 
obscure.” 


MAY MORNING VISITOR. 


WuHEn light, in the orient breaking, 

The tears of the night drives away 

From the cheeks of the woodbine and rose, 
And lilies their eyelids unclose 

To behold the new day, 

When men should be waking 

Ard bending the knee, 

I hear at my lattice “ Pe-we—Pe-we !” 





The singer is dressed like a Quaker, 

His music is Quakerish too, 

But [ will not complain of his coat— 

He looks well in drab—and his throat 

Does the best it can do; 

He is loved by bis Maker 

And shall be by me, 

Theugh he only can say “ Pe-we—Pe-we !” 


The oriole, proud of adorning, 

Makes plumage the theme of his song, 
And be works at adjusting his dyes, 
To please his fastidious eyes, 

Nearly all the day long; 

But ob! in the morning, 

While he sleeps in the tree, 

I hear at my lattice “ Pe-we—Pe-we |” 


The mocking-bird tries to be merry 
About my monctonous pet ; 

Well, I grant he has only one tone, 
But, he surely has never been known 
To plagiarize yet ; 

Than steal songs to vary 

My music, let me 

Far rather sing ever “‘ Pe-we—Pe-we !” 


For the lesson that he has been teaching 

1 welcome my little drab friend ; 

He has barely one talent, but then 

He is bappy as though he had ten— 

And this seems the end 

Of his sis gular preaching 

So early to me: 

“I pratse God with all he has given—Pe-we !" 
—Rev. Jas. Stephenson. 





THE REWARD. 


Ax Worms, when Luther had returned, forsaken 
and dispirited, to his hotel, a servant entered, bear- 
ibg @ suver vase filled with refreshing beverage, the 
offering of the aged Duke Eric of Brunswick, a pow- 
erful lord belonging to the Pope's party. As the 
Retormer, touched deeply by the kindness, drank, he 
said : 

“As on this day Duke Eric has remembered me, 
may the Lord Jesus Christ remember him in the hour 
of bis last struggle!” 

The servant took back the message to his master. 
The aged Duke called to mind these words at the 
moment ot his death, and addressing a young man 
who stood at his bedside, said : 

“ Take the Bible and read to me.” 

The youth read the words ot Christ, and the soul 
of the dying man took comfort: “ Whosoever shall 
give you a cup of cold water to drink, ia my name, 
because ye belong to Christ, verily, I say unto you, 
he shall not lose his reward.” 





THE RHINOCEROS'S FRIEND. 


Tar rhinoceros’s best friend, and the rhinoceros 
hunter’s most tiresome enemy, is a little bird, the 
Buphaga Africana, vulgarly known as the rhinoceros 
bird. It constantly attends on the huge beast, feed- 
ing on the ticks that infest its hide, the bird's long 
claws and elastic tail enabling it to hold fast to 
whatever portion of the animal it fancies. If it ren- 
ered the rhinoceros no further service than ridding 
him of these biting pests, it would deserve his grati- 
tude ; but, in addition, it does him the favor of warn- 
ing him of the approach of the hunter. With its 
ears as busy as its beak, the little sentinel detects 
danger afar off, and at once shoots up into the air, 
uttering a sharp and peculiar note, which the rhino- 
ceros is not slow to understand and take advantage 
of ; he doesn’t wait to make inquiry, but makes off 
at once. Cumming asserts that when the rhinoveros 
is asleep, and the Buphaga fails to wake him with 
its voice, it will peck the inside of his ears, and 
otherwise exert itself to rouse its thick-headed friend. 
~— Wild Sports of the World. 








Errrets or Sicknrss.—Many of our greatest 
geniuses have been persons of some remarkable 
hysical weakness at some period of their lives. 
Kirk White always was ; Coleridge was nearly all 
his life ; Walter Scott as a boy; and both he and 
Lord Byron had one, if indeed the latter had not 
two, club-feet. Robert Hall was a martyr to a series 
of complicated disorders through life, a diseased 
spine making him suffer the agonies of a thousand 
deaths. 





A Pornrep Anrcpotr.—Rev. Dr. Barnes being in- 
clined to sleep during a dull sermon, a friend who 
was with him joked him on having nodded now and 
then. Barnes insisted that he had been awake all 
the time. “Well, then,’’ said his friend, “ can you 
tell me what the sermon was about?” “ Yes, I can,” 
he answered, “ it was about an hour toe long.” 





“Tae execution of that song by Miss —— was 
very Cifficult!” said a lady to Dr. Johnson once. 


“ Difficult !” shouted the doctor; “I wish it was 
tmpossible '” 








children are ignorant, if not . 
Ir is a pious and valuable im which says, “A 
silence is better 
. always thaa truth spoken 





* 


A SINGULAR TRACT. 


Tur following is the text of cne of a series of 
“penny letter tracts” ia England. It is eatitled 
“What I Was, end What I Am :” 


“Dear reader, I once resided with 2 Tim. iii. 4, and walked in 
Eph. ii. 2, and my con-inual conversation at that time is still 
recoded in Eph ii. 3. 

“I heard one day that an inheritance had been purchased for 
me, fae & description of it reached me ; you will find it at 1 Pc- 
ter i. 4. 


“Ope who resides in Heb. iv. 14 had purchased it, and paid 
an extraordinary price for it; but, to say the truth, I did not 
believe this report, as I was entirely unacquainted with ths 
MAN, and long experience had convinced me that strangers 
NEVER gave favors through love alone, and friends seldom gave 
eny favors that cost much. 

“‘ However, I calied at 2 Tim. iii. 16, as my own prospects at 
Eph. ii. 12 were as bad as they could be. 

“I founa the house I sought for at 2 Oor. v. J, and the invita- 
tions to it. which you will see put up at Isa. iv. 1, 2, and by Johan 
at vii. 37, are wonderfully inviting te the poor and needy. 

““ The house has only one door, and it was some time before I 
saw the door at John x.9. __ 

“* My permanent address will now be 2 Cor. v, 1, but if you 
call any day at Heb. iv. 16 you will meet me and many others 3 
we are daily in the habit of meeting ther-. 

“If you call, attend to what the servant says at Luke xiv, 22, 
and you may DEPEND upon what that servant says,” 





SWORD AND PLOW. 
THE Sword came down to the red-brown field, 
Where the Plow to the furrow heaved and keeled . 
And it looked co proud in its jingling gear, 
Seid the Plow to the Sword, “ What brings you here ?”” 


“Long years ago, ere I was born, 
They doubled my grandeire up one morn, 
To forge a share for you, ard now 


They want him back,” said the Sword to the Plow. 


The red-brown field glowed a deeper red, 

As the gleam of War o’er the landscape sped ; 

The sabers flashed, the cannon roared, 

And side by side fought the Plow and the Sword. 
—Charles Dawson Shanly. 





PERSONAL SECURITY. 


“Witt you do me a favor?” said young George 
Brooks to his wealthy friend, Simon Hanson. 

“ What is it, George 2” said Hansoa. 

“T wich you to lend ine a hundred dollars, sir." 

“ Call at my counting- house,” rejoined Hanson. 

George was not long in paying his respects. 

“What security can you give me, young gentle 
man?” 

“ My own personal security, sir.” 

“ Very well; get in here,” said Hanson, lifting up 
the lid of a large chest. 

“Get in here!” exclaimed George in astonish- 
ment. “ What fer?” 

“Why, this is the place where I always keep all 
my securities.” 





AGES OF THE STATES. 


SETTLEMENTS, 
i607— Virginia, by the English. 
1613—New York, by she Dutch. 
1620—Massachusetts, by the Puritans. 
1624—New Jersey, by the Dutch. 
1628— Delaware, by the Swedes and Fins. 
1635—Mary land, by the Irish Catholics, 
1656—Rhode Island, by Roger Williams. 
1639—North Carolina, by the English. 
1670—South Carolina, by the Eegtish. 
1682—Pennsylvania, by William Penn. 
1732—Georgia, by Oglethorpe. 


ADMITTED INTO THE UNION, 


1792—Vermont. 1836— Michigan. 
1792—Kentucky. 1816—Arkansas. 
1796—Tennessee. 1845—F lorida. 


1402—Ohio 1846—Texas. 
1811—Louisiana.. 1846 —Iowa. 
1816—Indiana. 1848— Wisconsin. 
1516—Mississippi. 1860—aliforvia. 
1818—Iilinois. 1858— Minnesota. 
1819—Alabama. 1858—Oregon. 
1820—Maine. 1861—Kansas. 


1822—Missouri. 





THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 


On the Sunday morning on which the battle of Lake 
Champlain was fought, the British commodore sent 
aman to the masthead to see what the Americans 
were doing on Commodore McDonough’s ship. The 
lcok-out told him that they were gathered about the 
Mainmast, and seemed to be at prayer. ‘ Ah,” said 
Commedore Downie, “ that looks well for them, but 
bad for us.” And so it proved, for at the very first 
shot from the American ship, which was a chain. 
shot, the British commodore was cut in two and 
killed in a moment. Commodore Mc Jonough was a 
man of prayer, and brave as a lion in battle. He 


cied as he-lived, a simple-hearted, earnest Ghristian. 4 





A TIMELY REPROOF. 


Hicwox and sharp wit are never put to better use 
than in answering a fool according to his fully, and 
we could wish that reproofs like the following were 
moire frequent : 

Some five or six years ago, in one of the trains of 
cars running between Newark and Jersey City, New 
Jersey, there was a young naval oflicer, who was 
ecostantly intermingling his conversation with the 
most profane oaths. A young lady was so situated 
that she could not but hear every time he swore. At 
fixst she bore it wit, verfect equanimity ; then, as it 
continued, and rather creased in the shocking char- 
acter of his imprecations, she began to grow fidgetty, 
and her eyes flashed. We knew a bolt would soou 
be shet, and that it would strike him. It came di- 


} rect. 


“Sir, can you converse in the Hebrew tongue ?” 
“Yes,” was the answer, in a balf unconscious, but 
slightly sneering tone. 

“ Then,” was the reply, “if you wish to swear any 
more, you would greatly oblige m2, and proba»ly the 
rest of the passengers al:o, if yon would do it in 
Hebrew.” 

I watched him. It had hit. His color came and 
went—now red, now white. He looked at the young 
lady, then at his boots, then at the ceiiing of the car; 
but ke did net swear any more, either ia Hebrew or 
English, and he probably remembered that young 
lacy. 


o 


MEMORY. 


Six Wititaw Hanuzrton tells seme huge stories in 
his lectureson Memory. Ben Jonson could not only 
repeat all he had ever written, but whole books he 
had read! If we had his faculty, we should pray to 
be delivered from the full exercise of it. Niebalr in 
his youth was employed in one of the public offices 
of Denmark, where part of a book of accounts hav- 
ing been lost, he restored it from his recollection. 
Seneca complains of old age, because he cannot, as 
he once did, repeat two thoasand names in the order 
they were read to him ; and avers that on one oce.- 
sion, when at his studies. two hundred unsoanecied 
verses having been pronounced by different pugils of 
his preceptor, he repeated them in a reversed order, 
proceeding from the last to the first uttered. A quick 
and retentive memory, both of words and things, is 
an invaluabie treasure, and may be had by any one 
who will take the pains. Theodore Parker, when in 
the Divinity school, hada notion that his memory 
was defective and needed logking after, and he had 
an immense chronological chart hung up in his room 
and tasked himself to commit the contents --all the 
names and dates, from Adam and the year one, down 
through Nimrod, Ptolemy, Soter, Heliogabalus, and 
the rest. Cur verbal memory soonest fails us, unless 
we attend to it and keep it in fresh order. A child 
will commit and recite verbatim easier than an adult, 
and girls than boys. To keep the verbal memory 
fresh, it is capital exercise to study and acquire new 
languages, or commit and treasure up choice pas- 
sages, making them a part of our mental wealth.— 
Monthly Religious Magazine. 








Why tae Accipent Harrenrp.—At one time, when 
Mr. Wesley was traveling in Ireland, hia carriage 
became fixed in the mire, and the harness broke. 
While he and his companions were laboring to extri- 
cate it, a poor man passed by in great distress. Mr. 
Wesley called te him, and inquired the cause of his 
distress. He said he had been unable, through mis- 
fortune, to pay his rent of twenty shillings, and his 
family were just being turned out of doors. “Is that 
all you need?” said Mr. Wesley, banding him the 
amount; “here, go and be happy.” Then turning 
to his companion, he said pleasantly, “You see 
now why our carriage stopped here in the mud.” 





Nounprr or Sreps mw a Busset.—A correspondent 
of The New England Farmer says : « Timothy seed 
numbers 41,823,360 grains to the bushel, and if sowa 
on an acre of ground, as recommended b som?, 
would give about 6 to the square inch. Glover of 
medium size, 17,400,960, or 27 t> square inch. Rio 
Grapde wheat, fair and plump, 556,288 to the bushel, 
or 12# to the square foot. Rye, 898,880, or 20} to the 
square foot.” Thus it is easy to judge of about the 
quantity that should be sown per acre. 





A Beasrivct Crstom.—It was formerly the custom 
at Rheims, on Christmas morning, in the cathedral 
of that city, to loose birds out of a cage, as emblems 
of what Christ does for the soul, in freeing its hopes 
— aspirations from imprisonment by despair and 
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THE INDEPENDENT; 






A SCOTTISH SABBATH. 


I wave seen Sabbath sights, and in Sabbath 
worships, which took the heart with simplicity aad 
ravished it with sublime emotions. I have crossed 
tbe hills in the sober and con tive autuma to 
resch the retired, lonely church betimes, and as we 
¢escend toward the simple edifice, whither every 
heart and every foot directed itself frora the couatry 
around, we beheld, issuing from every vale end 
mountain glen, its little train of wershipers, comiag 
up tothe church, around which the bones of their 
fathers reposed ; in so holy a place the people assem- 
bled under a roof where ye of the pleatiful south 
would not have lodged the porter of your gate. But 
under that roof the people sat, and sung their 
Maker's praise, “tuning their hearts, by far the 
noblest aim,” and thé pastor poured forth to God the 
simple wants of the people and poured into their at- 
tentive ears the scope of Christian doctrine and duty ; 
and having filled the hearts of his flock with his con- 
solations, parted with them after much blessing and 
mutual congratulation, and the people went on their 
way rejoicing. Oh, what meaning there was in the 
whoie--what piety—what intelligence—what sim- 
plicity! The men were shepherds, and came up in 
their shepherd’s guise ; and the very brute, the shep- 
herd’s servant and companion, rejoiced to come at 
his feet. Oh, it was a Sabbath, a Sabbath of rest! 
the body and the soul were equally refreshed.—Fd- 
ward Irving. 


AMUSING ANECDOTES. 


Tae austere Puritane of the English Common- 
wealth had such a cecided hatred for every kind of 
monerchy that they would rot suffer the word king 
in their Bibles, and wherever it occurred substituted 
“ civil magistrate.” Thus, instead of the first and 
second book of “Kings,” they read the first and 
second book of “ civil magistrates.” The author of 
a religious work published during Cromwell's pro- 
tectotate, spoke of the “parliament of heaven,” in- 
stead of the “ kingdom of heaven.” 

Some one said to Dr. Petit, “ You are such a skill- 
ful anatomist, you ought to know every ill that flesh 
is heir to.” “That is true,’’ replied the dector ; 
“but we are like the porters of Paris, who know ali 
the streets, but don’t know what is passing in the 
houses.” 

Dr. Recamier asked a patient in the hospital kow 
he was. “Ah, doctor,’’ replied the poor fellow, “1 
am so sick that if any one was to tell me I was 
dead, I should not be astonished.” 

During the campaign of 1814, a young Norman 
conscript was standing at “support aims.” “ Why 
don’t you fire ¥” said his lieutenant furiously. “ Why 
should I fire on these men?” replied the grecnhora ; 
“they haven't done anything to me.” At that mo- 
ment his comrade fell dead beside him. “ Lieute 
nant,” said the rustic, beginning to wake up, “I 
believe these chaps are fiing ballets.” “ Of course 
taey are, booby, and they will kill you.” With that 
the conscript began to blaze away, and fought like a 
tiger till the close of the action. 

An officer who was on intimate terms with the 
Prince of Orange, one day asked him the purpose of 
an extraordinary march they were meking. “ Will 
you keep the secret?” asked the prince. The officer 
hastened to assure his master he was incapable of 
abusing his confidence. “I believe you,’’ replied 
the prince ; “but if you possess the gift of keeping 
a secret, God has conferred the same blessing on 





A lady asked a physician's advice about a certain 
fashionable medicine. “ Excellent, madam,” replied 
the doctor ; “but don’t lose any time about it, for 
remedies of this kind are eniy good for six months.” 

Michael Angelo, after having painted the ceiling of 
the Sistine chapel, experienced a singular incommo. 
dity. He could see hardly anything when he looked 
down ; if he wished to read a letter, he had to hold 


it over his head. This trouble lasted for several | 


months. 

Madame de Stael was a pitiless talker. Some gen- 
tleman who wished to teach her a lessoa, introduced 
&@ person to her, who, they said, was very learned. 
The blue-stocking received him very graciously, but 
eager to produce an impression, began to talk away, 
and asked a thousand questions, so eng:o sed with 
herself that she did not notice that her visitor made 
no reply. When the visit was over, the gentleman 
asked Corrinne how she liked their friend. “A most 
¢elightful man,” was the reply. “What wit and 
learning!’’ Here the laugh came in—the visitor was 
deaf and dumb. 





A Bap Nawe.—A story is told of a tavern-keeper 
by the name of A.S. Camp. The paiater, in paint- 
ing his sign, left out his points, so it read, “ Tavern 
kept by A S Camp.” 


Foreign Wiscellany. 


A Bomarksble Shot —A man living at Nantyglo, near 
Bristol, who keeps pigeons, came to the resolution to 
decrease his number by shoeting some of the young birds, 
taking care he did not injure one of the old ones. This 
wes rather a difficulty ; but after he had shifted from one 
side to the other for some time, with the loaded gun in 
his hand, four of the young birds stood well for a shot, 
and he fired. Down fell three pigeons, quite dead, and a 
fourth, being winged, fluttered about. But the shot pro- 
duced other resuits more remarkable. Seven panes of 
glass in a houee in the distance were broken, and a basin 
of broth and spoon were thrown down, the basin being 
broken and the broth spilt. The crash so startled & man 
who was at dinner, and who had not beon able to move 
from rheumatism for montas without his crutches, that 
he ran to the front door without them this time, and 
commenced jumping about in front of the house, declar- 
ing that he was shot in tho forehead, although there was 
no mark to be seen. Th@ man who had discharged the 
gun, becoming alarmed, hastened to the cripple as svon 
as possible, ard finding that he was not hurt, told the 
woman of the house that be would pay ail damages done 
to the window. She, however, was not willing to receive 
a farthing, saying it was the best thing that had happened 
to ber for a long time, and she would Willingly pay ali 
damages herself, as they had been trying a great many 
remedies before, all to no purpose; bat now the maa 
Was quite cured, and she could not think of taking any- 
thing. The sportsman, however, insisted on paying. 
The cured man went to work on the morrow, and has not 
touched bis crutches since. The sportsman belongs to 
the 2d Breconshire Rifles, which may now safely assert 
that it porsesses one of the best shots in the world—a 
man who killed three birds, wounded a fourth, broke 
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seven pares of glass, and cured a rheumatic cripple, all 


at one shot, 


What they think of America in Russia.—From 8t. | 


Petersburg to Moscow the question is canvasged in jour- 
bais enjoying the highest literary reputa’ion, with the 
most decided political and imperial influence. Tae sent- 
iment of the writers is universally in favor of the Union 
cause. Their inferences as to the causes waich animate 
the rebeis, their long and steal‘hy preparaticns for insur- 


Thanks to the Climate of Corfa, the E: of Aus-. 
tria is now convalescent. a 1 aE 


NEW _ BOOKS. | 








No. VL—¥on, 


1.—THE POETICAL LITERATURE OF SPAIN. 
Il.—HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERS? , ’ 
LEGENDS. “% AND HIS FAIRY 


IIl.—THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC~THE vegRa. 


IV.—THE DE SAUSSURES AND THEIR WRITi<G3, Muck, 
Nicrzr. oe 


V.—MOHAMMED AND THE’ KORAN, - 
VI.—WILLS AND WILL-MAKING. 
VIL—ARISTOTLE—HIS LIFE, LABORS, AND IMFLUENCE, 
VIIl.—CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS, 
IX.—SPASMODIC LITERATURE. Pur SHaxrer, 
X.—THE SECESSION REBELLION AND ITS SYMPA- 
THIZERS. 


XI.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


XI.—RECENT STANDARD PUBLICATIONS IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES, 


“y 





“The best of American Quarterlies."—London Daily News, 


“In our opinion, the best Quarterly published.”—Morris 5 
Willis’s Home Journal, 


“ Established its position as an able ins:ructor and guide,” — 
Boston Traveller, 


“The wide dissemination of a literary work of so much ability 
will prove a great poblic advantage.”—Baltimore American. 


“Unquestionably etands at the head of the periodical litera- 
ture of Anivrica.—Boston Post. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars a year in advyance—to clergymen of 
all denominations and teachers, $2: to clubs, two copies, $5; 
taree copies, $7 ; six copies, $12, ets 

The work may be had of periodical dealers in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. General Agents, ROSS & TOUSE Y, 
No. 121 Naseau street, New York. 

Back numbers furnished by the proprietor. 

Orders for specimen copies must in all cases be accompanied 
with 75 cents in postage stamps, 

Address E. I. SEARS, 
Editor and Proprietor, New York. 


New Educational Works! 
“DIAMONDS OF THE FIRST WATER!” 


Se CHERS AND EDUCATORS GENER ALLY 

shouid examine these important works tor themseives, 
Lach beos bas oven recommended by many of the best judges, 
and introduced into many of the best iastitutions of the country, 
from the extreme East to the extreme West, 





PKESWWENT DAY'S “RHETORICAL PRAXIS.” 1 vol, 
12mo, pp 310, price 75 cents, 

PRESIDENT DAY’S “ ART OF ELOCUTION,” 1 vol. 12mo 
Pp. 364, @1. 

PRESIDENT DAY’S “ART OF BOOK- KEEPING,” Method- 
ically Untoidgedin its Principles, etc., etc. 1 vol. i2mo, pp. 168, 
50 cents, 

OGDEN’S SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, AND ART OF 
TEACHING, * A work that every teacher should own.” pp. 
480, $1 26. > 

Pubiished and for sale by 

MOURE, WILSTACH, KEYS & CO, 


Ciacinnati, 
IVISON, PHINNEY & co., 
No. 50 Walker st., New York, 
Wholesale Dealers in all varieties of &chooi-Books. 





The Coxfezsions and Experience of an In- 
valid, 


Pest rcusp FOR THE BENEFIT OF SUF- 
ferers from Nervous Debility ; supplying the means of 
Self-Cure, By one who cured himself, after being put to great 


| expense throvgh medical imposition and quackery. Single 


cepies may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MA YFAIR, Esq., 
Bedford, Kings county, N. Y., by inclosing a post-paid address- 
ed enveiop. 





The Early Physical D eneracy of 
American People. 


a PUBLISHED BY 
DR. SfONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Iustitute 
A Treatise on the above subject, the cnuse of Nerv- 
ous Debility, Consumption, and Marasacs, 
detailing reliable and scientific aids and treatment for oure. It 
will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on reception of two 


three-cent stamps. 
Paysician tothe Troy Lang ana ilypieme lantvate, noe Prjsician 
e Troy Lung ute, an 
for Diseases of the Luags, Ni 


Meart, Throat, aad o © Fifa 
street, Troy. N. Y. 19-870 


EDUCATION. 
Abbot Collegiate Institute 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Fifth Avenue, Corner ef Thirty-fourth Street. 














This Institution. commenced in Lafayette place in 1943, nd 
continued, since 1848, at : 


“Tax Sprncier Institute,” UNion square, 
will reopen, in its present location, Wednesday, Sept, 18th. 


Pror. Jamzs R. Born, formerly of the MAPLEwoop Sreucvarr, 
Pittsfield, Alass., wM& participate in the conduct of the Institu- 
tion 


on. 

TRE Sits, for light, air, cheerfulness, and health ; 

Tax Epirice, with its rare conveniences and attractions ; 

THE APARTMENTS, and varied educational appliances ; 

Tue Corrs or FIVE-anD-1WENTY INSTRUCTORS, experienced and 
skillful ; 

THE Priviteces, for systematic mental development and diaci- 
pline in every department, Primary, ACADEMIC, and CoLLEGIATS : 
Its Liprans, Apparatus, Cabinets, and Gallery of Paintings; 

Its Prorrssers, LEorunes, and instructions in Natural, Mental, 
and Moral Science, History, Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Fine Art; and 

Irs PRovision FoR ADVANCED Pupris, who have left School, 
entitle this Institution to the consideration it enjoys, and are 
designed to be worthy of a UNIVERSITY FoR YounG LADIES IN OUR 


Crry. 
GORHAM D. ABBOT, Principal, 


({RSMMAR-SCHOOL OF COLUMBIA COL. 

KM LEGE, No. 327 Fourth avenue, between Twenty fourth and 
Twenty-fifth streets.—This Institution opened on the 24 of Sep- 
tember, and is now in full operation. Pupils are prepared 
either for College er Mercantile pursuits. 

Sept. 16th. C. ANTHON, LL.D., Rector. 


Van Norman Institute. 


A French and English Family and Day School for Young 
Ladice, Nos. 3 and 5 West Thirty-eighth street, second door from 
Fifth avenue, will reopen on Wedaesday, September 18th, For 
full information write or call for a circular. 

REV. D. C. VAN NORMAN, LL.D., Principal. 


VHE EAGLESWOOD COLLEGIATE AND MIL- 
ITARY SCHOOL will open October Ist, with a corps of 
efficient Teache:s in the various departments. Military discip- 
line and irstruction in horsemanship will be added to the fer- 
mcr advantages er joyed at the “‘ Eagleswood School” for phys- 
ical training. For circolars addrees 
MARCUS SPRING, 
No. 27 Park place, New York, 
M. N. WISEWELL, Principal, 
Eagleswood, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


ROY FEMALE SEMINARY 
This Institution offers the accumulated advantages of neariy 

















| fifty ycars of sucecssful operation, 


} 
' 


rection, as well as the estimate formed by the Rassian | 


writers of their warlike cheracter, are very accurate, and 
prove that our friends in the far north have some able 
aid unprejudiced agents amongus. We are told, indeed, 
that the New York correspondent of one of the S- 
Petersburg papers writes his letters in Raglish, and that 
their contents are translated into the Russian lnnguage 
at the office of a bi-monthly publication in Moscow, and 
read with great avidity. The appointment of General 
McClellan to the army of the Potomac was hailed with 
satisfaction in Russia, where his report on the siege of 
Sevastopol is weil remembered, and, as our correspond- 
ent observes, it is thought that, “if he fights as well as 
he writes, he must be one of the first generals of the 
age.” 


Singular Absence of Mind —An English paper has 
the following : 


“ A few days since a gentleman was w alking up a street in 
Gloucester, when he receguized an old friend a few paces in ad- 
vance of him, who, to his astonishment, was carrying under his 
arm @ short, dirty, and nearly worn-out broom. This fr.end was 
provezbially known among his acquaintances for his extrem: at- 
tachment te an umbrella, (he was a bachelor,) which he invari- 


ably carried with him when out walking. Alarmed for his | 


frieud’s state of mind, and sensible of the ridicule which he was 
obviously drawing upon himseif from the passers-by, the gentle- 
man hastened after him, and accosting him, directed his attention 
to the cbject of the popular amusemen:. To his increased aston 
ishment, the friend blushed scarlet, glanced nervously around 
him, and, slipping the detestable broom under his coat, hurried 





off. The ludicrous mistake arose through a momentary absence | 


ofmind. The friend, upon leaving his office, where his duties 
required the most upremittir g attention, had taken up the broom, 
which stood near his umbrella, instead of the latter, and passing 
it up under his arm, left for his house,” 


A Fact not Generally Known —The father of Sir James 
Outram was the founder of the Butterley Iron-works, now 
the largest iron-worksin England He was aman of great 
ability, energetic, self-reliant, of fertile and ready re- 
source ; so much so that his opinion was deferred to by 
many of the most eminent engineers of the day, such as 
Sir John Rennie and Thomas Telford. He was the first, 
in connection with these works, to lay down an iron way, 
ard it isto this circumstance, and from his name, that we 
have the term “tramway.”—Falkirk Hera'd. 


A Splendid Lump ef Copper Ore, weighing eight cwt , 
will be sent from South Australia to tho greet enibitien 
of 1862. In the lump are gray, black, and green ores, 
green and blue carbonates, crystallized and uncrystalliz- 
ed, and a small piece of red oxid mixed with iron ore and 
pipe clay. 

The Ami de la Religion announces that intelligence 
received from Rome enables it to state that the English 
fleet is in the Neapolitan waters for the purpose of lend- 
ing aid against the Royalist troops, 


W. > eaten Ui. D’Alberte of London 


The Paris of The ing Chronicle | . 
is assured that Baron Ricasoli is about to visit London to |. 
with her Majesty’s Ministers. 


' 





Every facility is provided for a thorough course of useful and 
ornamen'al education, under the direction of a corps of more 
than twenty professors and teachers. 

ler Circulars apply to 
JOHN A. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 
p4 CHER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN HIGHTS, L. 1. 
The Fall Term of thts Institution will commence on 
Werpsrspar, Serr, Itrn, 
Application for admission may be made to the Principal, A. 





CRITTENDEN, Esq. ; Prof, Eaton, No. 115 Jarolamen street, or } 


either of the subscribers, 
A. B. BAYLIS, Committee 
J. SULLIVAN THORNE, on 
CYRUS P. SMITH, Insteuction. 
Young ladies from abroad will find ample accommodations in 
the family of I'rof, Eaton, adjoining the Institution. 


J Ga gg YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE; 
Pittefiekl, Mass., in a location of great beauty and salu- 
brity, six hours from New York, with grounds and buildings 
that rival those of the best colleges, and a permanent corps cf 
Professors, commences its forty-first sem! annual sessi m, Oct, 
3d. For circulars address Rey. C. V. SPEAR, the Principal, 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE 

| yy arte PROTESTANT SCHOOL VOR YOUNG 

Gentlemen, Nos 48 and 50 Bast 24th street, near Madisea 
Park. Boarding and Day School. Classical and Commercial, 
Fourteen teachers—six American, five French, two German. and 
one Spanish. There isa Primary Department, also a Gymaa- 
sium. Vor further details. names of the pupils’ parents during 
the last six years, etc., see the bg 

PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Directer. 
Willi be reopened on Tuesday, Sept. 17th. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Bridgeport, €t. For Circulars address the Pria- 
cipal, MI8S EMILY NELSON. 


R. E. W. NICHOLS PROPOSES TO TAKE A 
few pupils in Drawing and Landscape Painting, at his 
Studio on Liewellyn Park, Orange, New Jersey. Two or three 
ladies wishing to receive instruction may be accommodated with 
board in his family. 
ger es ~ address E. W. NICHOLS, Orange, New JerSey. 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETO. 
Raven, Bacon & (Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUABE PIANO-FORTES, 
IN EVERY VARIETY OF SCALE AND PATTERN, 
WAREROOMS, No. 135 GRAND ST., near BROADWAY, 

















$ PIANO-FORTES. $150 

of manufacturing ef 
Piano Fortes, we are now able to offer to the &@ 7-octave 
ee oe de Gemente, fee 
Sooo oe 9400 by old method of manufacturing. We invite all 












ALLET, DAVIS & co” 1 AND Bes. 
H TON and New York Pianos. ° oy the ln ponte 
Chu 








| Fis INSURANCE, 


MANHATTAN | 
Insurance Company, 


XO. 31 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Opposite the Post-Office. 


Life 


CASH CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION OVER 
$1,000,008, 
CLAIMS PAID, 
$558,000. 
DIVIDENDS_Te po CY-HOLDERs, 
$340,r990 


This Company beicg conducted by a Boara of Direeters owning 
stock in the Company, has the advantage of th. stock plea af 
management, with the mutual feature of sharing th. 
the business witbout being liable to assessments. ‘The thunba 
dividend of profits of this Company has resulted ia abmu 
addition to the yolicy of more than fifcy per cent. on the Whele 
premium paid. 

The dividends are paid in the lifetime of the assured, thus 
aiding them to pay future premiums, 

Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, or quartesty, 
when the policy is for life and the annual premium ameuntes te 
$40 or over. From 40 to 50 per cent. may bo paid by motes, 

Persons insured may visit Europe in first-class yeseels, without 
extra charge, at all seasons of the year. 

HENKY STOKES, President. 

Cc. ¥. WEYMPLE, Secretary. 

J. L, Harser, Assistant Secretary ; 8. N. Srzoprys, Actuarg ; 
Aspran DuBois, M.D., Medica! Examiner, 

Orrics or Tas Parntx Fine Inavaance ei | 
Broox.rn, Sept, 10, 1861, 
DIVIDEND. 

The Beard of Directors have this aay deciared a semt-anausé 
dividend of six per cent., payable om demand at their braagh 
office, No. 62 Wall strect, New York 

PHIL &NDER SHAW, Seoretagg. 








SECURITY 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Ne, 81 PINE STREE®F, 


NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital............................. 8508 
Gurptus, Fobraary is ME hhc Sedecanad izecors ov 
PD incbsns4eid ccareuhe cect atten om $626,072 GF 





Peolicy-Helders receive three-fourths ef the Met 
Profits witheut lacurring any Liabilitios whatever, 
JOSEPH WALKER, President, 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
R. L. HAYDOCK. Secretarr. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
School Furniture. 


CHURCH AND LECTURE. ROOM SETT RES; 
BANK AND OFFICE DESKS, CAMP STOOLS, ETO., 
MANUFACTURED BY 
R. PATON N@. 24 GROVE STREET, N. Y. 

GS SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 

Diyteat SELF -CLEAR- 
rads: ING, GAS-TIGHT, AND PORTABLE 
jit} FURNACES, Parlor Heaters, Baltimore 


tL. f Fireplace Heaters, Littlefield’s celebrated 
~ j Rolling Coal Burners, Portable Ovens, 




















‘ Register Ventilators, American Kitch 
vy i= Morning Star and Pierce Ranges, McGreg- 
(Cw) or Store and Parior Stoves, Coekx aal 
="); Office Stoves, for sale cheap for oash by 
RICHARD3ON, BOYNTON & CO,, 
No, 260 Canal street, N. ¥. 
{es Send for Descriptive Circulars, 
For Churches, Schools, Farma, 
Factories, etc, 
un" | _ made from am 
a steel, by a new procem 
that enables the proprictors to eal 
them at one balf-the price of 
aud at the same time to furaish @ 


¢ it ¢ very superior Bell, They ae mob 
omposl 10n liable to break, and are warranted, 
For partioulars relative to 

Keys, Hangiags, Prices, and War- 
ranty, send for Circular te the 

BES "cus & wart 

No 20 Lmenrr er., N. ¥. 

ABNUNWS AMEKICAN MUSEUM, 

So many thousands have been unable to see 





STEEL 


Manufacturers, 











hs OM 
MATER 5 - S08 


THE LIVING HIPPOPOTAMUS, 


that the Manager has been induced to engage him for 
A FEW DAYS LONGER, 
and hence he will continue on exhibition with all the other 
marvels and curiosities of this wonderful place of amusomeat 
No one pretends to doubt that be is } 
THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY CURIOSITY 
in the world, The only animal of the kind ever in America—fhe 


great 
BEHEMOTH OF THE SCRIPTURES, 
of whom it is declared in the Book of Job, chap. xli,— 
* UPON THE EARTH THERE IS NOP HiS LIKE.” 

He is seen at all hours, accompanied by a native Arab keeper, 
And those who fail seeing him will have cause to regret it, 

Eicgant dramatic entertainments take place twice every day, 
at 3 and 7% o'clock P.m. 

Adwission, to all, only 25 ceate. Children under 10, 15 conta. 


MALGAM BELLS, AT PRICES WITHIN THE 
reach of every Church, School-house, Factory, or Farm in 

the land. Their use in all parts of the United States, for the pas 
two years, proves them to combine valuable qualities, anong 
which are Tones ®trength, Sovereusness, and Dare 
bility of Vibration, unequaled by any other manafacture 
sizes, 50 to 5,000 ihs., costing less than haif other metal, or I 
cents per &., at which price we warrant them twelve months, 
Send for a Circular. M. GC, CHADWICK & GO. 
No. 190 William street. New York, 


Groceries of First Quality. 


The Cheapest in New York City. 
20 PER CENT., AT LEAST, SAV&D. 

> WORTH OF GROCERIES 
1 00,000 for cash, Jobbing, and retail trades. 

‘Teas, Sugars, Dried Fruits, Spices. Flour, Pre» 
Visions, all of my own selection and importation, are now be- 
ing sold at auction prices at the 

CANTON TEA WAREHOUSE. .. 

TEAS—A large stock was imported for cash prior the rise, 

SUGABS—Were bought for cash in large amounts before 
la e rise. 

FLOUR - $5, $6, $6 50. . 

Give me aoe = you will be satisfied that this is the place 
to buy your fall and winter stock, Goods delivered free ia the 


ty. 
wo THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
Corner Greenwich and Marrray sts., New York, 


J. G. REITHER’S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 


FULTON AY., COR, OF NAVY 8T., 
BROOKLYN, 
(N.B.—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for ®. 
BROOKS.) 











At this Estabiishmen:, the oldest im the city, having mane 
gactured for over Sixteen rare be found one of finae* 
collections of Rich Cabinet and pholetered Goods, of the 
snd most desirable patterns of any house in this elty of 


Yer 
lot of { tion, end Nottinghass 
my patens, Aeon 


Shades, etc.. etc. 

WD. would beg leave to retara panei oe ee 
their former patronage, and respectfully sollelt « continuanes 
the them that every 


part to give entire satisfaction. "7 a RUTHER 
New Cloak and Mantilla House. 


GNED HAVE NOW ON EXHI. 
ed, jaw per all the newest styles of Fall and 


bou 
prin, matt enabled to ofer large inducements to cash buyers 


dit system. 
over the former or any credit sywem. oo ioe 5 KEHOR, 
Ne. 336 B: oadway, corner Worth st 


LITTLE MICROSCOP 
BEAUTIFUL I ae waate 4 
@resson the receipt of 25 cents in silver, and one red 
Five of different powers, free of postage, 





. BOWEN, 
Leck Box 114, Boston, Mass, 
INED GLASS FOR CHURCEHEERA 
- et Se See 
Ne. 216 Stxra Avanvz, New York, 
The subscriber would call attention to his Mage 
of work for Doors. 











For partiouiars esnt'nGk, PARSEN, Me. 4 Anna... % 
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Ghitors® Book Cable. 
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erort. 2 Vols. 1861.—We 
~~ bs awl anata a Barnes, Superintendent of 
came Department, his minute-and valuable re 
ort for the year 1860, presented to the Legislature at its 
me session, and containiog the most complete exhibit 
ever pvblished of the condition of all fire, marine, and life 
insurance companies doiog business.in this state. In 
addition to the usual statements reqiired by law fron 
these companies, and several tables compiled from them, 
showing at a glance the assets, liabilities, income, and 
expenditures of each company, the amount of risks 
written, the average rates of premium, and various per- 
centages,—the Report gives schedules of ali the real 
esta’e avd bonds and mortgages held by the ‘ire in-urance 
companies, and also fall particulars of the esa.ninatioa 
of several unsound companies, which hare been dissolved 
jn ccmsequence of the iavestigation¢ and exposures made 
by the Superintez dent. 

The necessi-y of a separe*¢ department for the purpose 
of organizing, regulatixg, and examining insurance com- 
panies, and enforeag the extsting laws relating to them, 
js now fully ¢-monstrated, and all sound companies may 
well clai=: from the public increased confidence both in 
their stock as an investment, and in their resources as 
zdemnity against losses, after thus giving fuli and de- 
tai ed state ments, under the direction of the Superintend- 
ent, of the exact condition of their affairs. 





History oF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. By Henry 
Thomas Buckle. Vol. Il. New York: D. Appleton & 
Go —We have before us acopy of The Leeds Mercury for 
Sa:urdav, Aug. 24, 1861, four columns of which are occu- 
pied with tne following titles: (1.) “A charge of mur- 
der by drowning at Rochdale ”—a man being accused of 
@reownirg in the canal a woman with whom he had com- 
mitted adultery. (2.) “Murder of a gamekeeper’s wife 
in Wiltshire "—a worthy woman was first garro‘ed, and 
then her throat wes horribly cut. (3.) “Marder of a 
mother in Cambridgeshire "—a widow pitched down cel- 
Jar by her son and beaten to death, because she would not 
pay him all that he claimed under his father’s will. (4.) 
“Execution of Phibbs, the triple murderer”—a robber 
who murdered a tradesman, his wife, and a servant. 
10,000 people witnessed his execution. (5.) “Fatal stab- 
bing by a boy ”—a boy niue years old, in a quarrel, cuts 
she jugular vein of his antagunist with a pocket-knife— 
the third case of boy-murder within a few weeks. (6.) 
“ Attempted murder and suicide at Worcester ”°—a young 
man attempted the life of his paramour, and then cut his 
own throat. (7.) “The robbery of Lady Lascelle’s jew- 
els”—a serious burglary at Eaton square. (8) “The 
murder near Frome ”—a laborer kills another in a quarrel 
about fivepence. (9) ‘“Committal of a savage school- 
master to the treadmill :” 

“At the Tunstall Police-court, a few days ago, William Bain- 
tridge, an elderly man of respectable appearance, and the mas- 
ter of the Wesieyap day-school at Ches'erton, was charged with 
Cemmitting a very serious and cowardly assault on a littie boy, 
under seven years of age, named William Dutcon, by beating 
him unmercifully with a cane. The appearance of the child’s 
sboulders and back bore evidence of the treatment he had re- 
ceived from the defendant, being covered with livid bruises, as 
ping the injuries had been inflicted by a poker instead ofa 
(1¢.) “Violent assault upon a barrister in London ”— 
the defendant in a case knocks down the prosecuting at- 
torney for asking his address. (11) “ A clergyman fined 
£5 for an assault” 

“ A charge against Rev. James John Merest for assaulting Mr. 
A. Cawsey on the previous Friday evening. It appeared trom 
the evidence that the complainant was walsing with his wife in 
the Market-piace, when suddenly both himsel¢ and wife received 
a biow across the shoulders froma stick. On turning round 
cowplainent was accused of having insulted the defendant, who 
said, ‘You ‘biackguard, you insulted me. l’ve struck you 
once, and V1) strize you twice or thrice. and I'll split yourskuil.’ 
The stick was lifted up again, when Mr Cavsey, in se:f- defense, 
struck the rev. Wctendant in the forehead, the scar of which wag 
exhibited before the court.” 

If-s hundred years hence some writer of English history 
should light upon this number of Zhe Leeds Mercury, and 
should argue from it that ia the middle of the XIXtthcen- 
tury England was in that state of barbarism in which 
there is no~security for human life, in which every man 
js the avenger of his own wrongs, where debts are can- 
‘celed by-murder, parents are butchered by their children, 
and boye are trained to avenge an insult or settle a quar- 
rel by the knife, and to crown all thie depravity the two 
institutions that should have restrained and corrected it 
—edueation and religion—were meade to minister to its 
spirit, the schoolmaster being a tyrant and a brute, the 
clergrman being a drunken brawler,—should one attemp 
to write a history of English civilization in the X{Xth 
centyry upon the basis of such facts, he would only do 
what Mr. Buckle bas done in his history of Scotland in this 

volume. The facts are facts ; but both the range of induc. 
tion and the method of philosophizing are unworthy of 
the name of history. 

- Now and then one finds an ignoramus who quotes the 
so-called “ Blue Laws,” as if they were an authentic rep 
resentation of a state of society once existing in Connec- 
ticut ;—net knowing that the entire cede was a malicious 
fabrication of a renegade and refugee from the Colony 
Just so Mr. Buckle lays hold of whatever chaace, slander, 


German and English Resolved, That in Jekn C. Fremont we ree>gnize not onty & 


lish a monthly circular of new 
books, and Mr. 


books in ail languages. In these ¢ 
are classified and prices are annexed. Fither may be had 


on remitting the postage for the year. 
Tae Anurisan Publishers Circular is issued weekly at 
No. 39 Walker street, New York, for ‘ a year, This 
contains a full list of all new American and English 
books, with annouscements of forthcoming publicatioas 
from English and. American houses, and copious adver- 
tisements of liete by the Mok trade. Itis thusa valuable 
assistant to the book-buyer, The Londom Atheneum and 
The Saturdez Review are of service, bath by their adver- 
tisements and by their criticisms. The occasional cata- 
logves of leading fareign piblishers may be seen on the 
cables of American importere. 
—By some mistake we last week wrote the name of 
Reynolds instead of Mr. 7. G. Gregory, as the publisher 
of Cooper’s works. Mr. G. is the successor of W. A. 
Townsend & Co., at No. 46 Walker street. 


aa ena kel 
SONG FOR THE NATIONAL FAST. 


Tuna—“ God save the King.” 

My country! ’t is for thee, 
Dark land of Slavery, 

For thee I weep. 
The land where Slaves have sighed 
Where they have toiled and died, 
To serve their tyrants’ pride, 

For thee I weep. 





My native land, for thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Of Liberty, 
For thee, dear land, I weep, 
A Fast in sorrow keep! 
The stain is foul and deep 
Of Slavery. 


® From every mountain side, 
Upon the ocean’s tide, 
They cail on thee. 
Amid thy rocks and rille, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
I hear a voice that thrilis— 
Let all go free! 


Arise! and break the band! 

Sound loud throughout this lend 
Sweet Freedom’s song! 

Let all that breathe partake! 

No groans the song to break, 

While Slaves the echoes wake, 
The sounds prolong! 


Our fathers’ God! to Thee! 
Giver of Liberty! 

To Thee we pray! 
Sn may our land be pure! 
The rights of ali secure! 
And Freedom’s light endure 

Beneath our sway! 

-— Barror Mechanic. 


The Pro-Slavery Acbellion. 


A Soldier’s Account of the Siege of Lexington. 
COL. MULLIGAN’S ‘BRAVERY. 
Sufferfugs of the Setdiers from Thirst. 
vpson, Mo., Monday, Sept. 23, 1861. 
The following account of tire siege of Lexington is fur- 
I nished to The St. Louis Repablican by Henry Bradburn, 
one of Col. Mulligan’s soldiers, who left Lexington on 
Serurday morning. 
The fort was -surrerideréd on Friday afternoon. The 
saen fought fifty-nine hours without water, and had only 
three ‘barrels of vinegar to-cuench their thirst. 
During all that time there’were no springs or wells of 
water in the camp grouné, as has been stated. The sup- 
ply of water was entirely from the river. There were 
breast-works all around the camp, with the exception of 
the portion next the river. It was here that the hardest 
fighting took place. 
The rebels procured.a large number ef hemp balls, and 
rolled them:in advance, and under their cover gradually 
succeeded in securing a position in the rear. They then 
cut off the supply of water and had the fort completely 
surrounded, 
They made but-few charges upon the breast-works dur- 
ing the siege. ‘Their object seemed to be to surround the 
fort and cut offthe supply of water, and having succeeded 
- in this, they awaited until Col. Mulligan was compelled 
to yield to a foe-more terrible than the 27,000 rebels who 
surrounded ‘him. 
Previous to his surrender, he offered to take a position 
on a level spot of ground, and give Gen. Price the odds of 
fur to one in a fair and open fight, but no attention was 
paid to it. 











The Town of Lexington, 
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THE [NDEPENDENT. 
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great military chieftain. but a true patriot, whose well-known 
courage. uprivaled and indomitable energy have marked 
him out as the man to organize and successfully command the 
army of the West. 

Resolved, That we unhesitatingly indorse the course being 
pursved by Major-General Fremont in the Military Department 
ot the West, and that we will not under any circumstances 
countenance the efforts now being made to remove him, but 
wiii, at all times, do all in our power to prevent its CONEUP”~ 2. 


tion, 
Ress Winans Released. 
FortTRESS Monrog, Sept. 23, 1861. 
via BattrmoreE, Tuesday, Sept. 24, 1861 } 
Ross Winans baving taken the oath of allegiance, was 
this morning released, and will to-night accompany his 
son to Baltimore. 


Confiscation of Another Southern Vessel. 


Boston, Tuesday, Sept. 24,1861. 
The bark Florence, from Malta, was seized this morn- 
ing, by the Port Surveyor, in consequence of being partly 
owned in Charleston. 


Insurance of Property in Seceded States. 
4 question which of late has been much agitated among 
our insurance companies and the holders of real property 
in the seceded states, may be considered definitely set- 
tled by the following correspondence : 


New Yor, Sept. 19, 1861. 
To Hon. William H. Seward, Secretary of State : 
Sim: Please inform me if loyal citizens of this state may insure 
what property they p in the ded states against fire, 
without infringing the proclamation prohibiting commercial in- 
tercourse ; an infringement which, as a loyal citizen, I desire to 
avoid, Your most obedient servant, 
Henry Howie, 
Insurance office, No, 118 Broadway. 
MR. SEWABD’S RSPLY. 
DePpaRTSENT OF STATE, 
Washington, Sept. 21, 1861. { 

My Dsgzar Sin: I see no objection to loyal citizens of the 
United States insuring ‘“‘ what property they possess in the 
seceded states’ against loss by fire. 
Very truly yours, 

Wittram H, Sewarp, 


What it Cost and What it Came to. 
A correspondent of Zhe Commercial Advertiser of New 
York says: 


“ General Patterson’s bri'liant campaign in Virginia cos’ ten 
millions of dollars. The only apparent result is the capture of 
twenty fugitive slaves.” 








PUBLIC OPINION 


CONCERNING GEN. FREMONT’S PROCLAMATION AND 
THE PRESIDENT'S LEITER. 





We make the following extracts at random from our 
exchanges, showing the public feeling excited in different 
parts of the North by the publication of Mr. Lincoln’s let- 
ter concerning Gen. Fremont’s proclamation : 


From The Davenport Gazétte, Iowa. 
“There is not a loyal‘man in the West who does not indorse to 
the very letter the position Gen. Fremont has assumed, and who 
is willing to stand up‘o him inits maintenance. He who thinks 
differently it will do to watch.” 


From The Chicago Tribune. 

“He found sufficient reason for declaring martia! law, and in 
doing so he solermly, and by virtue of his mititary right, liber- 
ated all the slaves of the rebels within the territory in which the 
civil law was superseded. His act was complete in itself, It was 
the law. By it every slave of every rebel within the area desig- 
nated becomes a free man, legally and indisputably. The ques- 
tion now arises: Fremont, as the representative of the Govern- 
ment, as its trustee with plenary powers, as its alter ego, having 
declared the emancipation of a certain class of men, can a letter 
of the President re-enslave them? The question seems clear to 
us, and we answer it, No! And until it can be shown that mar- 
tial law is not permitted by the practice of our Republic ; that 
Fremont had no right to proclaim it; or that, proclaiming it, he 
was bound, when decreeing the fate of rebel property and sen- 
tencing rebels to death, to make an exception of property in men, 
(slaves,) we shall continue to affirm that every slave embraced 
in the terms* and boundaries ofthe proclamation, has become 
FREE, and the power to re-enslave nowhere exists.” 

From The Evening Post, NewYork. 

“The Commander-in-Chief of the armies ef the United States, 
who is at the same time its President, will not forget, we hope, 
that his official positi on is in the lead, and not in the rear. He 
should not allow himself to be outstripped ‘by his Cabinet, by 
Congress, by the Major -Generals, and by the people. He is the 
bead of the nation, to which it naturally looks for forward 
movements, But in the reluctance with which he signed the 
Confiscation act passed by the last Congrers, in his late modifi- 
cation of Fremont’s order, it almost appears as if he desires to 
go backward. Fremont’s position, which was not inconsistent 
with the act of Congress, is the most popular act of the war, and 
outside of the small circle of border Unionists, has scarcely 
found a gainsayer.” 


From The Daily Lifc, Milwaukee. 

“ Fremont has shown himself a /eader. beth in statesmanship 
and in generalship. The country responds unmistakably in ap- 
proval of his course. Whatever the Administration may pur- 
pese, Fremont and the people are a greater power than they, 
and these will rule.” 

From The Boston Transcript. 

‘<1f ever the emergency for ma-tial law could come, it was 
upon Gen, Fremont, dictating his imperative duty. The Presi- 
dent finds no difficulty in overriding the Constitution and laws 
where martial law has not been prociaimed, by arresting the free 
citizens of free states, without public charges, sometimes entire 
Jy in mistake, always without legal proof ; sometimes abandon- 
ing those taken when threatened with habeas corpus; symetimes 
defying habeas corpus itself ; and ali loyal citizens rejoice to see 
such decisiveness in this great crisis in our hist.ry. But com- 
pared with this high-handed exercise of power in the loyal 
states, the action of General Fremont, in an imminent deadly 
struggle with traitors from within and without for the very ex- 


Commertial and Financ, | 





AN EFFECTIVE #LOCKADE. 

We have once or twice within the last few months 
discussed the question of blockade, but may be par- 
doned for referring to it again, as it is one of no little 
importance. We are to presume that the Govern- 
ment has good reasons for not acting in accordance 
with the act of Congress, and declaring that certain 
ports are no longer ports of entry; but as such & 
course would simplify the question and remove one 
of the possibilities which may lead to difficulty with 
foreign powers, we are ata loss to. understand why 
the law is permitted to remain a dead letter. If this 
is not done, Lowéver, it seems to be necessary to re- 
zort to some other method of making the blockade 
effectue!, as it is manifest that our naval squadron is 
not now, and is not likely to be for some time te come, 
sufficient to render itso. A month has passed since 
the affair at Hatteras Inlet, and the promise which 
that held out remains as yet unfulfilled. Expectation 
was aroused that that exploit would be followed up 
with energy, and that Albemarte and Pamlico Sounds 
would soon be in our complete possession, and all 
trade stopped with the coasts of North Carolina and 
Virginia washed by their waters. But here again 
the public has met with another disappointment. 
True, all egress and ingress at Hatteras Inlet are 
ended, but other entrances, particularly that at Beau- 
fort, are still open, and the navigation of the Sound is 
uninterrupted. If to take the forts at Hatteras was 
a necessity, the same reason holds good for further 
measures. it was not that commerce was carried on 
throvgh that particular channel, but that it was pos- 
sible to be carried on at all, that made it a point of 
importance to c'ose that Inlet. Hatteras is literally 
a barren possession if it only serves to turn vessels 
aside to seek some other way of reaching the rebel 
ports. 

We are not in the least disposed to underrate the 
difficulties the Government has te contend with, or 
to hurry any of its Departments to undue haste. We 
appreciate the propriety and expediency, to a certain 
degree, of routine, and of adhering to established 
order; but as war is an extraordinary conditicn of 
affairs, so it seems to us that it may sometimes be 
proper to go out of the beaten path, and resort to 
extraordinary measures. Many things, the necessity 
of which is recognized, have been delayed for want 
of a sufficient navy, but it is possible that some of 
them, and these of the utmost importance, may be 
done even without one, if the matter in hand is looked 
at from a business, rather than a naval point of view. 
We see ne good reason, for instance, why the port of 
Charleston, South ‘Carolina, should not be as effectu- 
ally closed as the town of Charleston, New Hamp- 
shire, is, against the entrance of ships of any size. 
And we are inclined to think that should the Govern- 
ment advertise the job to be done by contract, there 
would be an active competition for it in this city by 
men who would give sufficient bonds to complete it 
in twenty days, for a reasonable compensation, at 
their own risk, and at their own expense if not done 
effectually. 

Charleston just missed being an insignificant port, 
accessible only to small vessels, by having only a 
single channel, over the bar at the mouth of her har- 
bor, admitting ships of the usual draft of water when 
laden. Were the country to be settled over again— 
not an impossible supposition—she would never, with 
the size that ships are now built, be accepted as a 
sea-port. The navigation of the harbor is tortuous, 
dangerous, and uncertain, and nothing but the fact 
that she has grown up with the state to be its princi- 
pal town and sea-port prevents commerce seeking 
some other and more convenien! channel. It is not 
only possible, but easy to deprive her of this advant- 
age, and it is a loss that she has richly earned as the 
fountain-head of this rebellion. Three hulks of guod 
size, such as could be purchased for a few thousand 
dollars at our wharves, laden with stone and sunk in 
her main ship channel, would close her up, certainly 
as long as the war lasted, and perhaps for*ever. The 
shifting sands of the bar would wash in around the 

sunken vessels, and prove an impassable barrier. If 
the same thing were done in her smaller channels, 
Charleston might thereafter be left to herself. as un- 
approachable by sea as if the city itself had been 
moved into the pine-barrens of the interior. And 
even if the main channel only were obstructed, it 
would require only a very small force to enforce the 
blockade at that point, as none but such small ves- 
sels as might engage in a coasting trade, or a run to 


ive drain of specie ;—what ie there to fear when experience, 
ability, and pure patyiotism are a: the helm of Government? 
The tocle aré every where around, only let thoge wigid them who 
hpow how to use them. “ The tools to those who can use them,” 
was a favorite expression of the great Napoleon. Let it beso 


now—with us. 
MONEY MARKET. 


The supply of money on the market is still very large, seeking 
temporary employment, the holders declining all investments of 
uncertain periods for return. Six per cent. is the rate of the 
Street for call loans, though <nére are many transactions at 
lower rates The note-')rokers find littleto do. The rate for the 
few good notes offering is 6 to7 per cent.; but the transactions 
for cash being so large, and credit being so limited, few notes 
are making. 

The advance in the rate of foreign exchange last week fs | 





barely maintained. The qco‘ation for sixty-day sterling bills is 
still 108%, to 108%, bankers’ names. Theres a large amdiint of 
shippizg business, which stpplies new bills constantly. 

"che transactions at the Treasury are very large in subscrip- 
tions to the 7.30 per cent, Treasury notes, 

Mr. Chase bas made a further call on the banks on account of 
their subscriptions, which makes 66 per cent. paid of the first 
fifty millions. The work of subscription still goes on bravely, 
and is more active in the country. The banks have re- 
ceived bach 15 per cent. of their payments out of the public 
subscriptions. The specie in bank is much reduced, but is 
largely in excess of the need. The liquidation of bank loans and 
discounts is steadily going forward, but the exchanges are on 
the increase, from the increase of business in the community. 
The sales of produce on the Corn Exchange are very large. 
The exports continue active. The French importers ship ex- 
tensively. The recent rise in the price of wheat at Liverpool 
has been mainly owing to the French demand. The importa- 
tions, on the contrary, are light, and below the value of the 
exports. 

The Government has caused offices to be opened in the princi- 
pal cities and towns for the receipt of subscriptions to the new 
issue of the three year 7.3) Treasury notes, and this has occa- 
sioned & diminution in the amounts received at the Sub-freasury 
of this city. The accounts are thus far satisfactory of the readi- 
ness to subscribe evinced by all classes. 


LONDON, MONEY MARKET. 

This market is much better supplied with money, and the rates 
of diseount are faling. The English funds have risen from 90, 
at which they stood a short time ago, to 94%; and money is 
loaned on call a: the low rate of 234 per cent. om consols, The 
open discount market is 3% per cent. Bank rate,4. Heavy 
payments are making by France to Engiand for grain, and the 
Bank of France has lost a considerable amount of specie. A mer- 
ican securities are dull in London, but are well held, there being 
no pressure to sell. 

. STOCKS. 


slightly advanced. 
The sixes of 1681 are 90°; for registered, and 91 for coupons 
The two-year 6 ® cent. Treasury notes are in demand at 98%, 


Government securities are steady, and the prices of some have | 
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es oe a— 25 |Bar. Sw.or sixes?7 50 480 06 
DOMESTIC GOODS— __|Bar, Am. rolied.80 00 e— — 
Sht’s bn. %PByd— 6 a— 7%/Bar, Eng. refi'd.55 00 g— — 
Shirt’gs, bld....— 6 a— 8 |Bar, Eng. com..45 00 «— — 
"8.1L do— 7 a— 834|Sheet, Russia, lst 
Shet’gs br. 4-4.— 5¥a— 8X} qual. BD....— 16 a— 16% 
Shet’gs br. 5-5.— 8 a— 93/Sheet.En& Am— Sia 43 
w bh 44, nom LEAD—Dnry; 15 @ ct. adval, 
© bl 54.— 8%a— 10 |Galena..... oeee TS C— — 
Oalicoes, blue..— nom. Spanish ~- 8 7% @~ — 
Calicoes, fancy.— 6 a— li Bar.....6-. 000 — 6% 
Br. Drills ...... — Tia— 9 |Sheetand Pipe.—— @— 6 
Kent. Jeans....— 8 a—18 |LEATHER—(Sole) — Dory 


Satinets........— 30 a— 00 


Checks, 4-4.... nom dak (8) Lt. @B— 25 @— 97 
Cot. Os.So. No.1 nom. Oak, middie....— 25 @— 27 
Cot. Os.So.No.2 nom. Oak, heavy.....— 28 @e— 26 
Cot. Batts...... nom. Oak, dry hide..— — @— 29 
Cot. Yn.5al2Qb nom. Oak, Ohio......— 24 a— 26 
Cot. ¥n.14a20.. nom. Oak, Sou, Light— 22 «— 25 
Cot Yn, 20 & up. nom. Oak, all weighta— 29 @— 30 
DRUGS AND DYES— Hemlock, tight— 17 «— 18 
Alcohol ® gal..— 38 a— 44 Hemlock, mid..— 18% @— 20 
Aloes® B...... — 9 a—16 |Hemiock, heavy— like— 163g 
AloesSocotrine.— 30 a— 45 |Hemlock,dam..— 14 @— 16 


UM .ccccccs cs 2 a— 2% 
Ant’y, reg. cash— 11%a— 12 
Argols, refined.— 26 31 





apd Treasury twelves at 101. 

The leading Southern fancy stocks have been active. The 
greatest activity has been in Missouri sixes, but at some decline. 
Few free-state stocks are offered, being firmly held. First-c'ass 
railroad bonds are in demand at full prices. Railroad stocks 
are dull and heavy. 

The market will be readily affected by the state of the war. 
At present the feeling is one of hope and confidence, There has 
been no change of consequence in the relative position of the 
two armies in Virginia. The Federal forces are daily but 
silently improving in numbers and discipline, while the rebels 
are suffering from a deficient commissariat. It is believed also 
that important naval operations are in progress to take poises- 
sion of some of the principal forts and towns on the cvast, at 
present in possession of the rebels. 


DRY GOODS. 


A comparative statement of the imports of foreign dry goods 
at New York for the week and since January let: 


For the week. 1859. 1860. 1861. 
Entered at the port..... $935,130 $1,262,532 $853 501 
Thrown on market...... - 1,080 851 1,405,813 1,178,734 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port..... $89 962,946  $81,620992 $36,302,129 
Thrown on market...... 90;050,937 82,607.419 35,154,240 


There is still considerable business going forward. The sales 
are large and in great proportion for cash. Little credit is 
given. But the package houses and the houses which break 
bulk have no reason to complain of avant of business, and the 
productive power of the cotton mills has been iacreased to fill 
orders. The Western dealers keep buying, and those from the 
near by stats, as well as the city retail houses, are mak ng 
large selections of goods. The loss of credit has, however, cut 
off many houses from doing business Prints are steady at the 
recent advar ce ir prices. with a light stock and good inquiry 


shirtings are in good demand, and all kinds of staple cottons 
are very fiim. The stock of bleached goods is large. 
are active and steady in price. There is more activity in wool 
eps than in cottons,and prices are firm for all kinds, 


market. The assortment of delaines is constantly increasing. 


THe supply is yet below the demand, but goods are being msnu- 
factured to order. 


point which will admit :oreign to a Jarger consumption. 
Fancy cassimeres are in great request. All wo2l goods have 


sor ment of desirable styles is much narrowed, Shawls are 
largely sold, with an increasing demand, since the importation 
of foreign kinds is so much contracted. Fianneis have advanced 
considerably. Satincts are dull and heavy. Low-priced cloths 
an@ beavers are in demand. Foreign dress goods of durable 
styles are very scarce. Ali millinery goods of new styles are 
much wanted. The English houses are supplying some dress 
goods, which meet a ready demand, especially low-priced de- 
jsines and woven goods and Coburgs, French merinoss are 
quick of sale, and bring good prices. Siiks are dull, and the 
best kinds of fancies are scarce; only the lower qualities sell. 
Bonnet r'bbons are in good demand ; all good styles sell well ; 








Arrowroot Berm— 30 a— 40 
Arsenic, pow’r..— 3 a—— 
Assafetida ....— 5 a— 25 
| Balsam Capivi.— 40 a— 45 
B Tolu...— 65 a— 70 
Baisam Peru..—1 25 « 1 30 


for new goods. The large export demand for drills has redaced | 
the stock on hand materiaily. Heavy brown sheetings and | 


Denims | 


The large 
contracts out for Government have improved the tone of the 


Army goods are muen wanted, including 
cloths, kerseys, and flannels, and prices are advancing to a 


the preference. but prices of ail kinds are advancing. The as- | 


| Berries Pers....— 10 @ 12 

| Berries Turk...— 9 
Bi-Carb. Soda..— — a— 
Borax, refined.— 17%a— 17% 
Brimstone rll...— 2%a— 3 
Brimstone fior..— 33a— 3% 
BrimstoneStun.40 00 445 00 
Camphorcr @ B— — 
Camphor ref...— 65 











Hemiock,pr.do.— 10 @e— 12 


Rockland com..— —  ¢— 

a ania 80 

LUMBER—Dorr: 18 ® of 
advai. Preductof N. Amer, 
Colonies ween. Wholesale 
Prices 

Timber, W. P. 


3g|Timber,G].Wo..— 32 @— 37 


Timber, Geo. YP. 
(by car) Bc.ft— 38 e— & 
Eastern Spruce 
&Pine,hyo'go 900 ef] 00 
Yard Selling Priced 
imber ,oasscant- 


Cantharides....— 75 a— 77%|_ ling ®M feet.40 00 «45 68 
Car. Ammonia..— 15 a— 153|TimberorBmsB.16 00 «17 06 
Cardamoms.... 1 1236 1 30 |Geo's Pine,wkd.30 00 435 060 
Castor Oil in bis. Piank, GP, an..20 00 428 08 
@ gal........ 1 07a 110 |Plk&Bds.NK.c).36 00 040 06 
Castor Oil, E.1. 110 @ 1 12%) PIk&Bds.N R2q.26 00 430 00 
Chamomile, Fl— 30 a— 35 |Boards,NK.box.17 08 618 00 
Chiorate Pota..— 29 a—— |Bds.NR.infer...12 00 416 00 
Cochineal Hs..— 75 @ 95 |Bds.Alb.PApee.— 17 @-~ 19 
Cochineal Mex.— 70 @ 75 |Bds.city worked— 29 @— gg 
Copperas Am..— l%e— 1% Bds.city worked, 
Crem Tar@ ®..— 34 a— 35 nar.cir.p.tion.— 24 @— 35 
Cubebs E. I....— 37}a— 45 |Plank,Alb.Pine. - 23 @— 9g 
neocons see 430— 5 |Plank,city wkd.— 25 g— ag 
Epsom Salts...— 2%a— — Piank.Ajb.Spro.— 18 @— 26 
Gamboge....... —— @— 2 |Pik.cityS, wkd.— 2 «— @ 
Gm Arabicsorte— 10 a— 10%|Shingles, Bbch— — @— — 
G@’m Arabic pk’d— 12 a— 25 |Do.Shaved,@bal. 
Gum Benzoin..— — a— 5035) (%M.) «2 a3 
Gum Cowrie....— 12 a— — |Do. Sawed PM..100 € 1% 
Gum Myrh, E.1— 10 «— 28 [Do. Ced 3ft. Ist 
Gum Myrh, Ty.— 25 a— 32 qu.@M .....48 06 638 06 ; 
Gum Trag, st..— 17 a@— 37%}D0.Ced.3frzdqu.98 00 #38 00 
Gum Trag, fl..— 70 @— 80 |Do. Cypress,3ft.12 90 425 00 - 
Hyd. Pota. En Laths, E.@M..—— @ 125 | 
i issenae 20 @ 2 12%|Staves, WOpipe— — 670 00 | 
Ipecacuanha Br 110 @ 1 i5 " -WOhbd.— — 670 00 
Jala coee eeees — 9 «1 00 «  WObvbi..— — 656 00 
Lac ssoceeeom 10 a— 50 " RO.bhd.— — 650 00 
Licorice Paste..— 26 a— 27 |Heading, WO. 7000 «— — 
Madder Dutch..— 124a— 13%) MOLANSES—Durr: % Beh) 
Madder Fr..... — 10 a— 10%| 24 vei 
Manna N. Crieaus.@gal— 50 @— 55 
Bake. 0.00000 — 53 a— 80 | Port Rico...... — 30 «— 4) 
Manna larg Cuba Muscov...—$ 25 @— §] 
flake......... 118 @140 /Trinidac,Ouba.— 26 @— 31 
Nutg’lisbl. Alep— 25 a— — [C8rd. cle. sweet— 22 @— 24 
Oil Bergamot.. 300 @ 37) |NALLS—Dory: 246 Pot, ad vag 
Oil Cassia...... —— 4200 |Cut. ddaid Po —2y e— — 
Oi) Lemon.,.... 240 @275 |Clinch........— d¥a— ¢@ 
Oil Peppermint. 275 «300 |NAVAL STORES—Dory: 


Sugar Lead W.— 11%a— 12 
Sulph. Quin.... 2 07%a 2 10 





Oxalic Acid # B— a— 18% 7.9 0%. — — ~- — 
Phosphorus.....— 78 a—— |Turp.Wilming’x—— «—- — 
Pruss. Potash..— 25 a— 30 |Tar, do. @bb’.—— @ 3 06 
Quicksilver.....— 45 @— 50 |Pitch...... .—— @225 
Rhubarb Chi...— 45 a— 55 |Romn,com oid 4/0 a 437% 
Saleratus cash..— — a— 6 |Do. wh. B780B 300 @ @ 60 
Sal Ammoniac.— 6%a— 9 |SpirieTurp.... 125 «— — 
Sal Soda....... — Lxa— — |OLLS—Dovy. Paim4; Olive? ; 
Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 22 a— 25 ep Yer gaye fisher< 
Sarsa’rilia Mex.— 8 a— 839] ies,) and Whale or other Fish 
Senna E, I..... - a— 1) (foreign, 1% ® ot. ad val 
Senna Alex....— 18 a— 23 |Flor. 301.....—— @— — 
Shellac......... — 35 a— 45 |Olive,[2b.b.4bz 310 @ 3 75 
Soda Ash 80 @ct— 24a— - Olive, inc.@ gat. 110 «— — 


aim, @ > «=~ The 
Linseed.cm #g.— 59 @— 69 
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Mr. Arrieron’s article on 
the November number of Thc 
mention of Mr. Cooper as 
cences of @ visit to his reside: 
years ago, soon after his ret 
rural and rather secluded hom 
Lake. Cooperstown was then 
tive village, nestled down in 
nature, and removed from all 1 
of the world. _ It lies buried in 
where the outlet of the lake 1 
Susquehanna ; and, on one six 
high and abrupt hills, from 
you not only look down on the 
in the town, but into the ver 
neys. The lake stretches awa 
narrow, as far as the eye can 
wooded cliffs on one side, an 
more gently toward its wate 
The scenery is exceedingly wil 

I shall never forget the emo 
I felt, as the stage in which v 
some sixty miles, turned down 
vealed, through the opening fp 
lovely valley. We had been ri 
sun had just lifted his round 
distant woods, bathing in liquid 
that crowned the loftiest hil 
birds and the dewy breath of 
the air with sweetness. 

With eye and ear and sow 
eame a break in the forest, 1 
single view, the village, the lak 
of wooded hills that swept the 
The sloping beams of the sun h 
side of the water, climbing the 
range, and pajnting to bright 
@rapery, while long shadows s 
the other side and were refle 
mirror in richer and deeper sha 
smooth and silvery, and seem 
tween the fast-anchored hills, 
as a child in its cradle. Ev 
caught the picture at once, an 
sengers exclaimed at the sam 
beautiful !” 

A few minutes more and I 
village hotel. It was a good bi 
were without carpets, and the 
set without a cloth. Everythi 
and betokened interior country 
and had come froma great cot 
al) was life and luxury and sh 
could not fail to make its due 
steak, fried eggs, and deliciouw: 
constituted the substantials of | 
was eaten with the relish of tra 
tified, “Pioneers” in hand, I 

through the village, and thence 
erder te follow the footsteps of 
mysterious ‘ Leather-Stocking 
“ Vision,” that I might get ab 
village and lake from that celeb 

My business at Cooperstown 
tiss, then a member of Congress 
trict. It was soon satisfactori 
Prentiss proposed that we shoul 























' Tartaric Acid..— — a@— 55 |Linseed, Eng...—— @— — 
tradition, or partial report may have thrown in his way : istence of Government in the state which is the key to Kansas | the West Indies, would go there for a market. Should | ™¢ orders ave being sent to Europe. In woslens, army blues | vergiorig. || —% e—25 |Whale.......—41 = who was the 
pon sr * yevonoat 7 oboe that facte will oceur be. | _ L@xinetonis the capital of Lafayette county, Mo., 120 | and the Pacific, and to Cairo and Memphis is as simple as it is | +46 accumulation of pn Senteattien ealadtetidead, | Giant an Ee ee foo Vitriol Bice... — 9 e—— | © Ref. Winter—— o— 66 ‘ oe heme, fv 
2 oitentietnentenied miles west of Jefferson City, 350 west of St. Louis, and | necessary and inevitsb!e. Why this extreme tenderness for the y Pp p i ons thale aba Aud eaten oon i, Gaal daa beyond | FEATHERS—Dorr: 20 |." Rei Spring.— — @— 59 stranger to the famous America 
cause they have occurred, and that civilization is retarde is a town-of the first importance in Western Missouri. | rebel owners of negroes, where the stern decrees of martial law | nel for ever, as it would be likely to do, the world | the supply, but at low prices. Heavy cloth pilots, beavers, ete., ct. 3 am 124 «41 %B% gratified at the proposed visit. 
in proportion to the number and influence of the clergy, It hes a population of more than 5,000 souls, is on the | *"¢ thrown over a death-grapple for mastery, which has its | would look upon it asa piece of poetical retributive | sel! readily. Fancy cassimeres are scarce and wanted. The / mann 2. .— 4 a S m } Awe ager 50 1% arranged, and I was : 
he draws from it some sweeping inference as to the social ys : origin in a scheme of slave propagandism, and when this blow | . . 2 auction business continues active. The great feature is the very CARSSSCS. . . -- 7 ~~ Ei — . «16 gec, as punctual t 
‘ot one . Pp direct road to Santa Fé by overland route, and is the seat | can hit a mortal spot in the foe,—and at the same time this un- justice. To compass her pet scheme of Southern in- | jarge consumption of goods in progress, notwithstanding the Lo EH ry seem Bioph vot. Veh— = . Our call was in the morning, | 
pag the Binet ted with the his- | °£® Jerse trade. Situated on the right bank of the Mis- | hesitating assault upon the personal freedom of white citizens, | dependence and direct trade, she has sought to over- | reported badness of the times, and the iarge cash business trans Dry Scale...... 1 37% 1 00 [Red Disd. ... '— 60 o— $a was familiar at the “Mansi 
Pi. omnee 8 soap te ar is meee w : he he - souri, it commands that river, and the rebels hoiding it | unindicted, untried, and unconvicted, be me loyal sta‘es? If | throw the Government and to sacrifice the North, sacs Pickled no i vos See ee = = in and out without mu h se 
ry of Spain and of Scotland, and he attempts , : _ | weakness must be shown in either-case, the free states can much . Mackerel, No, 1. — — _ oC, Dorr: 18 L nuch cerem< 
Get tn Sell eoeeilen civilization has been retarded by | °° able to cut off all our communication by that chan more easily dispose of their suspected traitors through tLeir and if the result shall be her own ruin she may thank REVIEW OF THE MARKET Mack. No.],Hal-l4 25 1450 | a4 val Ba into the family altting-room, v 
superstition, and that this bas been nurtured by the | D¢! With Western Missouri and with Kansas, Thus, a8 ® | courts of law, than Fremont, acting on the defensive, can repel | her own unscrupulous ambition. When peace is re- one Mack. No. 2,M.- 8 00 « 8 50 |Thinob.c Btan34 00 440 09 Seaelinieis tie Metahaeen aot 
P > . ~ ot cal ding to Mr. B. strategical point, its loss is a serious one to the Federal | the blows struck at the very heart of his power. If the Govern- stored, other and better harbors exist along the coast This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected eoteedh te 3. 3 25 : 3 4 P k a. ie 4 sr = per and his daughters amid | 
ragge moe Geeence of cite, ae " ~ * 1 cause, and its gain one of no small value to the Seces- | ment must have held back any hand, it should have been its of South Carolina into which commerce will flow way pF wt experienced aah expressly for this journal, amd | gaimn,Pic.Nor-13 00 @13 50 | Cheese 24; al) others ret on the tables and on the floor, fre 
is in exact proportion to the knowledge 0 5 tg ro ‘y © | sionists. -Ite possession practically settles the question | WD” ret ‘ a > as he the anion nies ee Bal. Pic. B toe. 23 00 424 00 | ad vai wards appeared, they had bee: 
nomena ; superstition hinders such knowledge; but su- for that part of Missouri, for there are more Secessionists [The italics in the above extract are The Transcript’s own.) | and the world be é g T. . Asuzs—A fair demand has prevailed throughout the week, — od oi soe eet, M a 600 «11 50 guaphs. We were unexpected c 
perstition favors the dominion of the clergy, and wa in that section of the state than in any other, and to From The Baltimore Patriot. The blockade of Savannah may be made quite as | and holders are firm, but prices are without variation. Sa'es of | Shad, Ct, No. 2—-— @ 800 | " Mess pe Aare 50 al3 75 ed rather sudden ly thi y“ ; 
~ “ " * $13 7 ‘ > 5 fe : RR, “nate aad ~ vRe ? VIS LASK O 
fore in Scotland, no less than in Spain, the <lerEY Have | nave gained Lexington will add very much to their | cco romie with traitors Deering meas In the and acd ae ee en a ant thie ofTyboc | TWaseboase compris 620 Ohi Foteaud 6! do Pearls; Total, | Herring, Pick 00 e—— | Prime, Oly =e = but Mr. Cooper received us cord 
en the foes of education. Mr. B. the Scotch | *ttength. Its loss also puts Kansas in a very critical | jnow what we have suffered therefrom, 'TuRY MUST BE PUT DOWN. Savannah has but a single channel, and this off Lybee | 1,090 bbis. Herr’g, Sc. Pbxr— — a— 2 | " " Ms.Bice— — g— — sented to the ladies, wl 
amples of ignorance and superstition among the  oncin | condition. We rejoice at and heartily approve of Gen, ¥remont’s action.” Light, and some distance from the city, is narrow and FLouR AND Mrat.—Our Flour market the present week has Ws a eK <P aie 2 ie Ms. @bb: 18 50 el4 62 ta Fy oon Wee, SUS 
—— pee Oy = ea pS eet “But The Capture of Lexington, From The Cincinnati Commercial. shallow. Two or three sunken hulks would con- a “spend vere under very favorable news from France. | American, ® B.— As ys ee "Meas. ~- = = ~ ae mete omectrite pet 
arbitrary power, which are . : 2 192 “The men from whom we } eent te Zest neat fth letely close it. The threat'to do so, especially afier s has greatly stimulated the local and provincial trade, and | FLOUR AND MEAE—/ " " ciear...15 50 415 75 tr. Coopers correspondence 
: the min- WaSHINGTON, Sept. 23, 1561. s e oma whom we have heard the loudes praises of the P y . , €sp y “ hes Dory: 10 ® ct. Lard,OPinb. 7 . © 
what then? Shall Bancroft and Palfrey charge m' ; Dispatches from Gen. Fremont confirm the reported Fremont proclamation are Democrats and Kentuckians. They | Qharleston had been shut .off' from the sea, mizht we find second and third class dealers are very well supplied. PR. ad adap ve 1S ete fom Pa ng She— 9% undergone a very thorough sif 
istry of New England with retarding civilization by fod : : ; say itisallright. It dun’t free anybody's negroes but traitors’ ; ; The export demand has been mainly confined to the Continent | gunerfine. Nod. 300 @ 460 |Shouiders, Pxld nes” pertant portions of it w laid 
tering ignorance and superstition, because of Mather’s capture of Lexington by Gen. Price. It is not unlikely | 4:4 are we to suppose that a General is to take carc of an enemy's bring the people of Georgia to a sense of their duty | and the West Indies. The high rates which prevail are above | State Superfine 525 @ 535 |Beet dam in the— 5 oe ere laid ¢ 
Magnalia and the Salem witchcraft? Yet upon grounds that Gen. Fremont will be considered responsible, and | negroes for him? Gen, Fremont has simply refused to enter into | to the Government, and arouse them to the fully of | the limits of English orders ; the advance iafreights contributing | Btate, ex. br... 5 50 @ 560 | Pickie, ® bbi.12 00 «15 50 = screen which had been made 
hardly more substantial Mr. Buckle brings this charge the disaster may be the immediate occasion of his re- the tea = the shortest way.of managing contraband secession, which they have always more than half to the inactivity, and the sane cause has operated unfavorably beng 5 :> . 4 = tee ly B -_— Was wailing the leisure of the la 
: moval. The matter will be considered in a Cabinet | 2°#T0¢s, he turns them loose to shift for themselves. He don’t d Id h edy | °F Sting many orders for France. Much of the flour tohand | Ohio Superfine. 5 35 e— — | "St.lairtommm dae te screens, completed, was standi 
against the clergy of Scotland, though, when judged by ¢ undertake to seil them for the benefit of the United States, or to | Suspected. If it did not, she would have no remedy | 115. Weck has been gajected as unesend; hence cur assortment | Ghic as, = aga 575 ros airtopr.— II a— 14% , P » Was Sstandit 
their own age, with all their weaknesses and defects, they meeting to-morrow. feed them at the expense of the Government. If this is radical, | against the punishment that awaited her, for a small | of shipping brands is poor, and the advaace for the week more Genesee, do.... 5 65 @ é 30 nemn.. i. Rood : _ me presented a rare collection of d 
were among the foremost men of their time in education Gen. Fremont ard the Fall of Lexington. it is a case of radical common sense.” fleet of steam-tugs with the required hulks could, in ra yid ip consequence. Our principal receivers have evinced a | Canada, Sup... 525 @5 30 |RICE—Dory: ic. ¥ b. Kt contained brief notes from ] 
g F Th * : " disposition to sell promptly on arrival. and not accumulate stock, | Canada,ex..... 550 #680 |Ord.tofr Powt. 7 06 72 ini : 
and seligious progress. WasHINcTON, Sept. 24, 1861. a ee ane Aematons Deytiet, Haw Teak. a day, make an end to all her hopes of foreign inter- | as daring last autumn. We have had some speculative inquiry | Brandywine... 5 Goed te ras. & e ministers of religion ani minis‘ 
“It is just what Andrew Jackson would have d Iti y but it has not bee i—the satisf 7 | ywine.... 599 « 6 25 toprime . 753 @ 7 75 > a 
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the opponents of Geology, as contrary to the teachings | | exington, said that he was about to march in person | the Government, but it will only raise him the higher in a by our whole navy. ‘ brands have sold largely, and our stock is reduced of the low | Rich. County... ; 00 rs ; 23 Turk s ls Pou.— 20 a— 11% lords ; high cabinet officers and 
of Moses. ‘Were the Andover and New Haven Theologi- upon the victorious rebels from St. Louis. Should he | sympathy and estimation of all right-minded men.” We know of no good reason why both these things = ae a yt pb ey Re | : hen Foy el te ; +4 a7 00 2 Martin’s....— — @— 7% men of letters and men of actio 
: a r . . per bb t the e D pool, Gr.e aan oun . ; 
cal Seminaries therefore hostile to science, nurseries Of | succeed in recapturing the city, with Price in it, the “Candor,” a St. Louis correspondent of Fhe Times of | shou'd not be done, and the cotton question and the | brands are quite unsettled. Canadian Flour hss been in vetter Rye Weer. 2 80 Pr } i0 Soko 3 a0 ma & history, and whose namos sv 
. superstition, hindrances to human progress? Yet upon previous disaster will be wiped from his record. There | New York, says: fi th two principal At- | 7° but the low grades are very popular with shippers, and | Gorn Meal..... 275 #315 " " ashvon’s— — @ 3 70 hist ler 
- i ; i ’ , old readi ran SEEDS—Dvrr: - er; : 
similar ds .Mr. Buckle charges the clergy of Scot i d ‘ blockade question, so far as these two principal - have not sold jargely, but the bet’er brands have sold readily " Brandywine 305 6315 |SE cee; Dean, ory to the beholder; for the 
‘ grounds Mr. Bu : g sy is no disposition on the part of the Administration to “To sum up, then, in brief, the causes of complaint that have | lantic ports are concerned, be put at rest. It must and at improved prices. Southern Flour has attracted more © * Panch.15 25 a—— |Clover,@® ..— Ska- 8% high'social circles fE 
land with retarding. civilization by fostering superstition | tape hasty judgment against him. gone up from Missouri against Gen. Fremont, age his neglect of po ’ than usval actention, and the low and medium grades have ad- | FRUIT—Durr: Not Dd. 90:(Timotby # bu.. 1 75 *a 1 a7 ‘ ° i s of Europe, an 
and opposing science. _He spreads over page after page, , the gallant Lyon ; his neglect of Northeast Missouri; his neg- be evident by this time, to every body: , that the rebels one? 40@5vc. per bbl., and good and choice ex'ras are held Dry, 10 @ ct. : Flax,Aw rough 145 @ ) 50 he warp and woof from which 
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